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The PREFACE. 


5 H E Tranſlator, when he firſt undertook 
SF this Tranſlation, intended by omitting Re- 
8%! petitions, and abridging Paſſages of littleor 
no Moment, to have reduc'd Mr. Rapin's 
62) Hiſtory of England within a narrower 
== Compaſs; but upon ſecond Thoughts, be- 
ving twou'd be more ſatisfactory to the Reader to 
ave the Whole, as it is in the Original, he ſoon dropt his 
dcl1ign, and reſoly'd not only to give the Publicł a full and 
ir Tranſlation, but alſo to add ſome Notes and Obſervations 
Flating to Antiquities, Curioſities, remarkable Occurrences, 
haratters of our antient Hiſtorians and their Works, Perſons 
inent for their Valour or Learning, and ſeveral other Parti- 
ulars and Circumſtances which, tho* an Engliſhman might 
e glad to know, twas not ſo proper for Mr. Kapin to en- 
arge upon, ſince his profeſs'd Deſign was the Information 
Foreigners, to let them {ee by what Steps and Degrees 
gland has grown up to that Height of Power and Gran- 
eur it is in at preſent. 
Theſe additional Notes and Obſervations are mark'd 
ith an Aferich (*), to diſtinguiſh them from the 
Author's, which have ſome Letter of the Alphabet prefix d 
before them. | | 
Before the Reader is inform'd how Mr. Rapin came to 
be engag d in this Work, it may not be amiſs to premiſe 
a belek Account of his Life and Character. 


| PavL DE Rayin THOYRAs was born at Cajtres 
in Languedoc, the 25th f March 1661, The Ravins are 
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IN” AS ft AC£E 
originally from Savoy. Four Brothers of that Name can 
2 ſettled in France in the Reign of Francis the Firſt. 

One of them was a Churchman and Almoner to Qiige 
Catherine de Medicis. N 
His Brothers, of whom there was but one that leſt an 
Children, were Proteſtants, and all three Soldiers by Pre 
feſſion. The Eldeſt was Governor of Montauban, an 
one of the Heads of the Reform'd in the Provinces e 
Dauphine, Provence, Languedoc and Guienne, The Frenc| 
Hiſtorians mention him more than once, and have taken ne 
tice of the cruel Proceedings of the Parliament of Toulouſe 
in beheading Philibert de Rapin Great-Grandfather to Mr 
Rapin, at the very time he was come, by the King's Order 
to have the Treaty of Peace in 1568 regiſtred there. Tit 
true indeed, Father Daniel paſſes over this Fact in Silence, and 
is content with aggravating the Diſturbances rais d by the 
Huguenots the following Year in the Country round about 
Toulouſe, which ſerves to render them odious; whereas ii 
Truth, what they did was in Revenge of Philibert d 
Rapin's Death, as appears from what the Soldiers wrote with 
Coals on the Ruins of the Houſes they had burnt, as wt 
find it related by Mezerai. 
Peter de Rapin Baron of Mauvers, the Son of Phili 
bert was Governor of Maſ-Granier, one of the Towns de 
liver'd up to the Reform'd of Guienne for their Security 
He had a very numerous Iſſue. | 
His ſecond Son, Fames de Rapin Sieur de Thoyras, was 
the only One of his Family that applied himſelt to Stud 
He was Advocate in the Chambre de Þ Edit at Caſtres &, and 
exercis'd the Functions of his Profeſſion as well in that Cit 
as at Caſtelnaudary and Toulouſe, above fifty Years. The 
who knew him, unanimouſly give him the Character of one 
of the Prime Advocates of his Time, and aſſure us, fe 
equall'd him in Impartiality and Integrity. He left ſevera 
Children. Fare de Pelliſon, his Wife, Daughter to on 
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* [es Chambres de l Edit, or del Edit de Nantes, were Court 
of Fudicature erected in ſeveral Towns in France, in behalt of the 
Huguenots, the Judges whereof were half of the Reform'd, and halt 
of the Roman Catholick, Religion. 
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the Counſellors of the Chambre of Caſtres, and Siſter to 
famous George and Paul Pelliſſon, after having been 
find for a good while to a Convent, was at laſt ſent by 
> King's Order to Geneva, where ſhe died in 1705. Mr. 
Rapin the Hiſtorian was their youngeſt Son. When he 
d laid the Foundations of Learning at Puylaurens and Sau- 
y he return d to his Father, with a Deſign to apply him- 
f cloſely to the Study of the Law. But before he had 
ade any Progreſs he was oblig'd, with abundance of other 
dung Gentlemen, to commence Advocate, upon Report 
at an Edict was going to be publiſh'd, wherein *twas or- 
zin d that no Man ſhou'd have a Doctor's Degree without 
Having ſtudied five Years in ſome Univer/ty. 
This ſame Year the Chambre de Edit was ſuppreſs'd, 
hich oblig'd Mr. Rapin's Family to remove to Toulouſc. 
he State of the Reform d growing every Day worſe, Mr. 
eapin deſir d his Father's Leave to quit the Profeſſion of 
M4dvocate for that of Arms. His Father without abſolute- 
y denying his Requeſt, return'd him ſuch an Anſwer as 
rv'd to prolong the time; accordingly ſeveral Yearspaſs'd, 
ithout any thing being determin'd inthe Matter. 
In 1685 his Father died, and two Months after the Edict 
f Nantes was revok d. Upon which Mr. Rapin retir'd 
nto the Country with his Mother and Brothers. But as 
he Perſecution was then at its Height, he departed for Eng- 
nd with his youngeſt Brother, where he arriv'd in 
arch in 1686. | 
He was not long in London, before he receiv'd ſeveral 
Viſits froma French Abbor, a Perſon of Quality and Friend 
to Mr. Pelliſſon, Uncle to Mr. Rapin, who introduc' d 
Fhim to Mr. Barrillon the French Ambaſſador, from whom 
he receiv'd a great many Civilities. Theſe two Gentlemen 
vera wou d fain have perſwaded him to kiſs the King's Hand, 
| onFand offer'd to introduce him, aſſuring him he wou'd be kind- 
off ly receiv'd. Mr. Rapin, who cou'd not ſee what Grounds 
he had to pretend to this Honour, and beſides being appre- 
zo henſive, that a Propoſal ſeemingly ſo advantageous might 
1 hall tend to his Prejudice, excus d himſelf inthe handfom'ſt Man- 
ner he cou d. Quickly after he went into the Country 5 
avoi 


where he then was, an Order from the King to repair fort 


Heloſt by that means the Hopes of arriving at thoſe Poſiff 


1719, after having been made Licutenant-Colonel in a Regi 


it was taken from him, and in lieu of it he. had a Place givet 
him, which brought him in but a moderate Income. 


company ing the young Lord into Itah. 
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| The REFA CE. 
avoid the Abbor's frequent Viſits, which made him unea 
and appear d to him of dangerous Conſequence. 
Having Nothing to hope for in England at that tim 
he went over into Holland. and liſted himſelf in a Conpreny i 
French Volunteers that was at Utrecht under the Comm 
of Mr. de Rapin his Couſin-german. . {I 
A little after the breaking out of the War in 1689, 
was made an Exſign in an Engliſh Regiment, and after war 
a Lieutenant. He ſerv'd as fide de Camp to Lieutenant G 
neral Douglas, then his Colonel, who put great Truſt in hin 
At the Taking of Limerick he was ſhot in the Should 
by a Musket Ball. This Wound, which was a long time 
curing, proved very prejudicial to him, as it prevented hi 
from attending Mr. Douglas into Flanders, who wou'd fa 
have had him with him, and in whoſe Power it was at th: 
time to have done ſome thing conſiderable for him. Ho 
ever he had a Compa 1 Tha 15 1 95 
In 1693, the Earl of Portland, who had heard his Ch 
racer, reſolv'd to make him Governor to his Son the pre 
ſent Duke of Portland: Accordingly, when Mr. de Rap 
thought nothing of the Matter, he receiv'd in Ireland 


| 
* 


with into England and enter upon his Employ of Governo 


in the A1my, which ſeveral of his Fellow-officers attain'( 
to, and all the Recompence he recerv'd was, Leave ta reſig 
his Commifhon to his younger Brother, who died i 


ment of Engliſh Dragoons. Tis true indeed the King gavif 
him a henlfd of a hundred Pounds a Year, ill ach ti 

as be ſhouid provide for him better, which never happen'd ; ſ 
he enjoy'd his Penſion during the King's Life; after whic 


He married in 1699, whilſt he was Governor to the Duk: 
of Portland, but however that did not hinder him from ac} 
At his return he ſpent ſome Years at tlie Hague. / | 
In 1707 heretir'd with his Family to Fez in the Duch) 
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Cleves in Germany, where he made it the whole Buſineſs 
ea the Reſidue of his Life to write the Hiſtory of England. 
ho' he was of a ſtrong Conſtitution, in all likelihood this 
Vork ſhortn'd his Days ; his incredible Pains and Application 
uite exhauſted his ſtrength ſome Years fince, and he found 
imſelf from time to time attack'd with a violent Pain in his 
romach, till at length a Fever, attended with an Oppreſſion 
hisBreaſt carried him off after aWeek's Illneſs; on in 16th 
f May haſt 1725. He has left behind him one Son and Six 
Daughters. 

He liv'd to pudliſh eight Volumes of his Hiſtory, which 
nd with the tragical Death of King Charles I. Alexander 
e Rogiſſart, Bookſeller at the Hague, promiſes to give the 
Publick the remaining Part found among the Papers of Mr. 
le Rapin, which brings down the Hiſtory to the Act of Par- 
Miament wherein an Offer is made of the Crown to the Prince 
nd Princeſs of Orange. | 
Mr. de Rapinwas naturally of a ſerious Temper, tho' 
e was no Enemy to innocent Mirth. He was a great Lo- 
er of IAwſick, in which he had ſome Skill. He ſpent ſome 
ime in the Study of the Mathematicks, eſpecially the Art 

n Fortification. He was Maſter of Italian, Spaniſh and Eng- 
iſh, beſides Greek and Latin, which qualified him to read the 
uthors he was oblig'd to conſult, in their own Language. 

e employ*'d all his Leiſure-Hours in reading and conver- 
in Ning with ſuch as led a regular Life, and lov'd to reaſon and 
reflect on things. This indeed gain'd him ſometimes the 
VDiſpleaſure of ſome of his Superiors, who wou'd have had 
him ſpent his time with them in Trifles; but on the other 
and it prov'd of great advantage to him, as it procur'd him 
he Friendſhip of ſeveral Perſons of Merit, ſome of whom 


tim 
50 


11. 

d; were in very eminent Poſts, | | 

vhicl When Mr. Rapin firſt fat about this Work, he little 
giver e of writing a compleat Hiſtory of England. His 
| ong ſtay in our Iſland, having given him an opportunity 


f learning our Language, and his Poſt in the Army, during 


a ache War in Ireland, having even oblig'd him to it, he dili- 
gently applied himſelf to the reading of Engliſh Books, eſ- 
pectally ſuch as treated of the Government and. Hiſtory of 
C23 England 
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England after the Norman Conqueſt. As his Curioſity ſtill 
led him on, and as he had leiſure enough, he was not ſatisfied 
with a reaſonable knowledge of the Nature, but wanted alſo 
to be inform'd of the Original of the Engliſh Conſtitution. Wl 
To this Purpoſe, he thought it neceſlary to peruſe carefully 
the Hiſtory of the Ang/o-Saxons, who firſt introduc'd this 
Form of Government into Great Britain. He found this to 
be a very diſagreeable and diſcouraging Task. But however Wl 
as he look'd upon this Part of the Engliſh Hiſtory as the 
Baſisand Ground-work of all the reſt, he waded thro all Dif- 
ficulties, and out of a contus'd Heap of Rubbiſh, without 

any order or Connexion, he made a Shift to carry on a Series | 
of Facts, tho' often broken and interrupted. In a Word, he 
went back as far as the time of Julius Ceſar, who was the 
firſt, that made an Attempt upon our Iſland. Here he fixd 
the Beginning of his Hiſtory, and continued it to the Vor- 
man Conqueſt, without any Deſign of proceeding any far- 
ther. But not knowing how to employ his time better, 
and beſides finding, that after the Conqueſt, the Scene began 
to open, as if from a wild and untrodden Deſert, he was on 
a ſudden tranſplanted into a cultivated Country, where the 
Way was ſmooth and eaſy, he reſolv'd upon going on. How- 
ever, when he came to the Reign of Henny IT, he was once 
more upon the Point of ſtopping ſhort in the midſt of his 
Carreer, when he met with an unexpected Aſſiſtance, which 
not only induc'd him to continue his Hiſtory, but to do it 
in a more full and particular Manner than at firſt he intend- 
ed, namely, Mr. Rymer's Collection of Public Acts, which 
began to be publiih'd at the Expence of the Government, 
about twenty Years ago. In 1708, fix Volumes were com- 
pleated, whichare ſince encreas'd to Seventeen, and have been 
ſold for a hundred Guincas. My Lord Halifax a great Pro- 
moter of this Noble Work, ſent the Volumes, as they came 
out, to the famous Mr. Le Clerc, who generouſly lent them 
our Author, as long as he had occaſion for them. Tis ſaid 
the Government is going to reprint them with the Additi- 
on of three Volumes more. | 
It is eaſy to ſee, what a mighty Help this invaluable Col- 
lection was to Mr. Rapinin compiling his Hiſtory, ſince there 
1 
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W not one AZ of Moment omitted in it, that our Publick 
Wecords can prodcue, from the Reign of Henry I, to that of 
Wing Charles I. And that he did actually make a great Uſe 
WW this Collection, the World may be ſatisfied from his taking 
Die Pains to make an Abridgment of the whole Seventeen 
lumes, with great Judgment and Accuracy, wherein you 


to | 
vs Wave all the Important Acts pointed out, a well connected 
he Werics of Events, to which they relate, and the uſe that ma 

e made of them in clearing up the Engliſh Hiſtory. This 


a Man not io thoroughly acquainted with all the Parts of 
e Hiſtory of England as Mr. Rapin, wou'd have been 


he Ihe Work of his Life, but to him, who knew the End and 
he Motive of every Act recorded by Mr. Rymer, It was 
4 0 more thana Diverſion. This Alſtract, without which it 
. difficult ro know the juſt Value of Mr. Rymer's noble 


ollection, lies diſpers'd up and down in the ſeveral Volumes 
f Mr. Le Clerc's Bibliotheque Choiſie. It was reprinted 
n one Volume by Scheltus at the Hague, by the Order of 
r. Fagel Penſionary of Holland, who had only thirty 
opies work'd off. By the way, Mr. Rapin, to let us 
& he had a thorough knowledge of the Nature of our 
Parties and Factions in England, publiſh'd alſo ſome time 
ince a little Treatiſe entitled, A Diſſertation on the Whigs 
nd Tories, which was very well approv'd of, and has 
een tranſlated into Engliſh, Dutch, Daniſh, and twice into 
High-Dutch. The particular Uſes Mr. Rapin made of 
mers Federa and the Method he purſued in compil- 
ng his Hiſtory, are briefly related in the Concluſion of this 
Preface, which was printed before this Part was fini{h'd, 
From what has been faid, it is plain that Mr. Rapin had 
he Advantage of all our Hiſtorians, by the rich Fund of Ma- 
erials he was ſupplied with from Rymer's Fadera: The 
hich ſerves in a great Meaſure to remove the Objection of 
is being a Foreigner, anObjection, that naturallyariſes in the 
lind of an Engliſpman. But if we farther conſider, that 
ſides the above mention d Advantage, he not only, as he 
{ſures us himſelf and as is evident from their Names in the 
argin, carefully perus'd all the Engliſh Hiſtorians, but alſo 
ig Fonfronted them with thoſe of the Neighboring Srates, when 
SE Occaſion 


* 
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Occaſion requir'd, we muſt own that this Objection entirely 
vaniſhes, and that in caſe his Fudgment and Abilities were 
equal to the Work (which is left to the Publick to deter- 
mine) he was in all other Reſpects as well qualified for it a 
any Engliſhman can be. 1 
As his Aſſiſtances were extraordinary, ſo there's reaſon to 
believe his /mpartiality was uncommon. For beſides his Pri- 
vilege, asa Foreigner, of 3 the Truth freely, without 
Fear of offending any Party, he had no Motive or Intereſt to 
induce him to be partial for or againſt England. or any of the 
Neighboring States. His Life, as hath been ſeen, was e- 
qually ſpent in France, England, Holland and Germany. 
From the time he firſt took this Work in Hand, he had 
no Poſt, or Penſion, nor exercis'd any Profeſſion, which might 
give him a Bias to one Nation more than another; and as he 
had no particular Obligations to any of the foreſaid States 
ſo he had no reaſon to complain of their ever having done him 
the leaſt Injuſtice. 
But not withſtanding his keeping the Ballance from inclin- 
ing to either Side, he plainly foreſaw People's Prejudices in 
favour of their own Nation wow'd prevent them from doing 
him Juſtice upon ſeveral Occaſions. But this was a Rock 
he cou'd not avoid. How was it poſſible, for Inſtance, to 
relate the Conteſts between the Engliſh and Scots, to the 
Satisfaction of both Parties? The War between them 
in the XIVth Century, about the Sovereignty of the Kings off 
England over Scotland, is a Subject that cannot be handled 
wh all its Circumſtances, without exaſperat ing the one or 
the other. The Scots are per ſwaded that Edward I. acted 
very unjuſtly with their Anceſtors, and that Edward III. 
his Grandſon trod in his Steps. The Engliſh, on the contrary, 
are of opinion that their Kings had Then and a long time Be. 
- fore an unconteſtable Right of Sovereignty over all Scotland, 
and that Edward the Firſt's War upon that account, was very 
Juſt and lawful. Our Author owns, he has decided the Cauſe 
in favour of the Scots, as venily believing the Truth was on 
their Side. For which reaſon he has endeavour'd to ſet this 
whole Matter in the cleareſt Light poſſible, thinking it the 
Duty of an Hiſtorian to correct ſuch Errors as have gather'd 
SE StrengrhÞ 
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ely We ngth from Time, or the Careleſneſs and Prejudices of for- 
ere r Writers. | 
er- ¶rhe Quarrel between Edward III. and Philip of Valois, 
t a which ſo much Blood was ſpilt, is an Inſtance of the ſame 
ture, and where tis next to an Impoſſibility to pleaſe both 
toe Engliſh and French. Among the French, as Mr. Rapin ob- 
pri- ves, the Salick, Law is a Noli me taugere. One muſt, to 
out Wisfic them, not only acknowledge the Antiquity, but alſo 
t to rbear inquiring into the Meaning and Extent of that Law, 
the he Engliſb, on the other fide, are no leſs prejudic'd in this 
se- Natter. Without conſidering that Edward cou d have no 
am. Night to the Crown of France, but by * the Va · 
had Nity of the Salick Law, they alledge againſt it ſuch Reaſons, 
ght are not only of no Service to their Cauſe, but even preju- 
s heMicial to that Prince's Claims. Our Author declares, the 
aten Fear of diſpleaſing either Party has laid no Reſtraint upon 
him im. He has explain'd in a Diſſertation at the End of Edward 
e Third's Reign, what is meant by the Salick Law, where- 
lin· In conſiſted theDiſpute between the twoKings, and made ap- 
os in pear, that their reſpective Rights were of ſuch a Nature, as 
ing pot to be determin'd by that Law without great Difficulty. 
ock But, as our Author further remarks, it there's hardly 
„tony pleaſing two contending Nations in a faithful Relation 
the@f their Conteſts and Quarrels, tis full as difficult to con- 
hem ent the Engliſh themſelves in things about which they are 
s offWivided in their Opinions; for Inſtance, the Prerogatives 
dlediſ f the King, the Privileges of Parliament, the Succeſſion to 
e or he Crown, and the like. Mr. Rapin obſerves that Diſ- 
ctedſputes on theſe Points were firſt ſet on Foot among us in 
III. he laſt Century, by two oppoſite Parties; one whereof 
ary, ¶ tood up for an Abſolute and Arbitrary Power in the King, 
Be. Nyhilſt the other endeavour'd not only to diveſt him of his 
and, uſt Prerogatives, but even to make him dependent on the 
veryMParliament. Theſe two Extremes he thinks are equally 
auſeſſſto be condemn'd, and declares as he has no Motive or In- 
s oni tereſt to incline him to either Party, he has done his utmoſt 


this to come at the Truth thro' the Paſſions and Prejudices of 
t theſſſthe Writers on both Sides. He has fairly confronted the 


1er'd Facts 
ngth, 
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Facts laid down by the ſeveral Hiſtorians, received for 
true, ſuch as they all agree in, and of ſuch, as are 
variouſly: related, he admitted none, but what are ſu 
ported by ſtrong Evidence. Remarkable Inſtances of 
this, are the Barons Wars, (the Riſeand Progreſs of which 
are accounted for clearly by Mr. Rapin, and but very con- 
fuſedly by others, for want of the Aſſiſtance of Rymer's 
Fadera) and alſo the Reigns of Queen Elizabeth, King 
James I, and King Charles I, as ſhall be ſhown in due Place. 
Thus it appears, that our Author, by his long and la- 
borious Study: of the Saxon Affairs, and of the Nature 
and Origin of our Conſtitution, by his extraordinary Aſ- 
ſiſtances ſrom Rymer's Federa, and his little Temptation to 
conceal or miſrepreſent the Truth, has certainly the Ad- 
vantage of all our Hiſtorians hitherto extant, But tho 
Truth and Impartiality, and a thorough Knowledge of all 
Particulars, are the chiefeſt and moſt neceſlary Qualifi- 
cations in an Hiſtorian, yet theſe are not All. Tis not 
the bare telling of a true and faithful Story, Tis not a 
tedious, tho' exact, Chronicle, nor a laborious Collection of 
Manuſcripts and Public Records, put together in a barren 
Stile, that will ever be deem'd a Hiſtory. An Hiſtorian, 
as Mr. Echard well obſerves, is not ſo much to fill his 
Reader's Head, as to inlarge his Mind ; not ſo muchto load 
his Memory, as to enrich his Underſtanding, to elevate his 
| Thoughts, and even to captivate his Affections. A 
Þ; Character that None more juſtly deſerves than Mr. Rapin. 
3 You'll find throughout his. Preformance, a judicious Pro- 
portion of all the Parts; a Simplicity of Narration; an 
unaffected Stile; lively Deſcriptions; ſhort and proper Re- 
flections; a good Conduct and an animating Spirit that affects 
the Reader, as if perſonally concerned in every Action. In ſhort, 
| the Original wants but few of thoſe Perfections, that the 
il great Criticks, le Moyne and others, have laid down as requiſite 
0 to a compleat Hiſtory. It will be neceſſary to add here, that 
q ſuch Readers, whoſe chief Aim is to divert themſelves, are 
deſir d not to paſs a Judgment on the Hiſtory in General, 
from that Part which relates to the Saxon Affairs. This is * 
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be look d upon as ſeparated from, or at leaſt, as ſerving only 
&r the Foundation of all the reſt. - However thoſe, 
hoſe End is Inſtruction, will certainly find their Account 
! 

Mr. Rapin, as has been obſerv'd, profeſſing to write for the 
Information of Foreigners, was oblig'd to give a particularAc- 
ount of the Engliſh Conſtitution. The following Diſſertation 
herefore was deten purely for the Inſtruction of ſuch 
8 Ws are entire Strangers to our Government, which being dif- 
erent, as he remarks, from all others, the Reader as well as 
iſtorian, ſhou'd take great care never to loſe Sight of, for 
car of falling into wrong Notions and groſs Miſtakes. 
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his narchy, as it is certain all the Governments in Europe eſ- Nature of 
Ablim'd by the northern Nations formerly were. They were 
Monarc hies, inveſted not with abſolute and arbitrary, but with tion. 
öro- Power bounded by the National Laws. Such is {till the Exg- 
an / Conſtitation, what Changes ſoever have happen'd in the 
Re- ther European Kingdoms. The King and People make but 
ects Ne Body, of which the King is Head. He rules and puts in 
ort, Motion all the other Members, takes Care of their Welfare, 
the Ind ought always to have an Eye to the Publick, to procure 


heir Good, and guard them againſt all Ills that threaten them. 
zy watching thus for the Publick, he conſults his own In- 
reſt, ſince being ſtrictly united with his Subjects, he is ſure 
reap great Benefit from all the Bleſings he brings upon them. 
But 


H E Government of England is a mixt and limited Mo- Origin and 


the Engliſn 
Conſtitu- 


ſolving the Parliament, The not Paſſing Bills that he judg 
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But to put the King ina Capacity to do all this effe&ualh 
it was neceſlary he ſhould have Great Power and a Reven 
large enough to live with Splendor; in order to attract R 
verence and Veneration from the People. It was neceſſafi 
he ſhou'd have ſome Privileges approaching 4b/olute Powelf 
as the Command of the Armies and fortified Places, The Pull 
ting the Laws in Execution, Adminiſtring Juſtice in his ou 
Name, The Pardoning of Condemned Criminals, The Di 
poſal of all Places of Truſt or Profit, The Calling and Di 


contrary to the Publick Good, The Proclaiming Peace and Wh 
Theſe are call'd the Prerogatives of the King, or of the Cro 
I don't pretend to give an exact Liſt of them. I am ſenſib 
ſome extend them much farther : but all I wou'd obſerve hei 
is, that the King has Great Prerogatives, and that they we 
the Effect or Conſequence of the mutual Agreement 
the firſt Anglo-Saxon Kings with their People. There 
nothing wanting to the King, to render him Happy and Po 
erful. His Revenues are more than enough to diſchar 
his ordinary Expences, and to reward thoſe, who diſtin 
guiſh themſelves by their Merit, beſides the Preferments 1 
the Church, State and Army, which he may beſtow on whon 
he pleaſes. Has he a juſt War to maintain? He is not ob 
lig'd to burthen his People with Taxes and Impoſition 
Tis the People themſelves that voluntarily furniſh him wit 
all things neceſſary. Thus without ever lying under 
Neceſſity of heaping up Riches for the time to come, hel 
always ſure of finding in the Purſes of his Subjects where 
IT here were but two Things the Saxons did not think con 
venient toentruſt their Kings with, for fear of the Conl 
quences attending the ill uſe of them; The Power of changin 
the Laws that had been enacted by Conſent of King and People 
and the Power of raiſing Taxes by his own Will and Pleaſur 
Theſe are the two Important Articles, that branch themfelve 
forth into numberleſs Particulars relating to the Liberty an 
Property of the Subjects, which the King can't meddi 
with, without breaking in upon the Conſtitution, and whict 
are the diſtinguiſhing Marks of the Engliſh Monarch 
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archy from all others. The Prerogatives of the Crown, 
nd the Rights and Priviledges of the People, flowing 
rom the two Articles above, are the Ground-work of 
all the Laws that from time to time have been made 
y the #nanimons Conſent of King and people. The 
xgliſh Government conliſts in an exact Correſpon- 
dence between the King's Prerogatives and the People's 
ibertiet. So far are theſe from deftroying, or running 
counter to, one another, that they are the ſtrongeſt 
Cement of that {?rie? Union fo neceſſary between the 
Prince and Peopic. The King, by means of his Pre- 
rogatives, is in a Condition to protect his Subjects, 
to ſee the Laws duly executed, and Juſtice impartial- 
ly adminiſtred, to defend the Weak from their power- 
ful Oppreſſors, to aſſiſt the Unfortunate, and puniſh 
the Diſturbers of the Society. On the other hand, 
the People, whilſt in poſſeſſion of their Liberties, place- 
ing their whole Confidence in the Laws and the King's 
Care in duly executing them, live ſecurely without 
the leaſt Apprehenſions of loſing their Lives or Pro- 
perties. They enjoy the Fruits of their own Labour 
and Induſtry, which in the end turns to the King's 
Advantage, fince from the People it is, that the King 
has All he ſtands in need of. If they make their 
Court to the Nobles, it is only when their Intereſt or 
Aſſiſtance may be many” and not out of fear of 
being oppreſs d by them, ſince the Greateſt are equally 
ſubje& to the Laws, with the Meaneſt. 

It can't be denied but ſuch a Government is ex- 
treamly well calculated to render both Prince and 
People Happy. Bur when King's aroſe, as ſome there 
were, that aim'd at abſolute Power, by changing the 
Old and making New Laws at pleaſure, and by impo- 
ſing illegal and arbitrary Taxes on the People, this 
excellent Government by thefe Proceedings being in 
fome meaſure diſſolved, Confuſion and Civil Wars enſu'd, 
which fome very wrong fully attribute to the unſet- 
fled Temper of the Exgliſb Nation. On the other 
hand, the People did not always fit down contented 
as „ with 
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with their Priviledges, when once the King had made 
an attempt upon them, but for fear of the like Attempts 
for the future, proceeded to Meaſures very deſtruc- 
tive of the juſt Rights of the Crown. And this 1s 
the reaſon why the Prerogative does not at preſent run 
ſo high as formerly. 

Since then the Engliſh Conſtitution conſiſts in an 
Intimate Union between the Princeand People, like that 
between the Head and Body, it follows, it is in its ut- 
moſt Perfection and Glory whilſt this Union laſts, 
and both Parties, without any mutual Fears or Jea- 
louſies, ſecurely enjoy their reſpective Rights and Pri- 
vileges. 

Now in order to preſerve a perfect Union between 
the King and his Subjects, it was neceſſary ſome way of 
Communication and Intercourſe between them ſhou'd 
be eſtabliſhed. This was done by the means of a Mittena- 
Gemot or Aſſembly of Wiſe Men, who were the Repre- 


ſentatives of the whole Nation. This Method the 


Saxons brought with them from Germany, where all 
Publick Affairs were tranſacted in ſuch like Conventi- 
ons, of which their Generals, choſen in the time of 
War, were Preſidents. However they were oblig'd 
to recede ſome what from the German Model; for in 
Germany they had no Kings, the Supream Power be- 
ing lodg'd in the Mittena-· Gemot, whereas in England 
their Chiefs, or Leaders took upon them the Title of 
Kings. Hengiſt, as he was the firſt that brought the 
Saxons into England, ſo was he the firſt that aſſumed 
this Title, in all probability with the Approbation of 
the Saxons that were under his Command. For ſince 
he was not their Natural King, how was it poſſible he 
ſhou'd become ſo without their Conſent? But it 
muſt be obſerved Hengiſt may be confider'd in two 
different Reſpects. At his Arrival in Great-Britain 
he was certainly no more than General of the Saxons. 
But after he had obtain'd the Grant of the Kingdom 
of Kent, from Vortigern, He became as much King of 


that Country as Yortigers was before him, Bur ſtill 
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this did not make him King of the Saxons, of whom 
he was only entruſted with the Command. So that, 
in all appearance the Saxons, by conſenting their Ge- 
neral ſhou'd become their Sovereign, did not inveſt 
him with an abſolute Power over their Lives and Pro- 
erties, — what wou'd be extreamly difficult 
to prove, he had had ſuch a Power over his Britiſh 
Subjects. There is a remarkable Paſſage in the Hiſto- 
ry of France to our Purpoſe. Clovis was King of the 
rancs, before he led his Army into Gaul, and his large 
onqueſts there gave him no more Power over his 
pwn Countrymen than he had before. This is evi- 
lent from his being prevented by a common Sol- 
lier from preſenting the Arch-Biſhop of Rheims, 
vith a Piece of Plate taken among the Plunder. 
he Soldier cou'd not bear the King ſhou'd ap- 
ropriate to himſelf what belong'd to all in common, 
0 hew'd it in pieces with his Battle-Ax [and took his 
hare. ] The King, who knew he had gone beyond 
Power, did not dare to puniſh him upon the Spot, 
nd tho' he took an Occaſion to put him to Death 
terwards, it was upon ſome other Account, wherein 
e might lawfully do it. It may then with good 
eaſon be affirm'd that the Saxon Generals, by taking 
pon them the Title of King, acquir'd not a Deſpo- 
c Power over their own Followers, by whoſe means 
ey had conquer'd Britain; And therefore it behov'd 
em to find out ſome means to hinder them from 
urping ſuch a Power, which cou'd be done no bet- 
r way than by general Aſſemblies, conſiſting of the 
ing and the Chiefs of the People, where the Balance 
ght be kept even berwixt both Parties. It is more- 
er to be obſerved that there is one material difference 
tween the ſettling of the Francs in Gaul and the Sax- 
in Britain. In Gaul, the number of the Conquer'd 
as always ſuperior to that of the Conquerors. Where- 
in Britain, if any Britous remain'd in the conquer'd 
ovinces they were only few in number, and Thoſe in 
ae of Slavery. So that the Country was inhabi- 
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ted properly with none but Saxons, Fartes and Angle 
over whom the Conqueſts that were atchicv'd by thalf 
own Arms, cou'd give, no Power to their firſt Kin 
but what they conſented to. We are ignorant indes 
of the Particulars that were agreed upon by theſe King 
and their People: but the Liberties they afterwards elf 
joyed under them, are plain Proofs that there was 
firſt ſome Plan or Scheme drawn up by Conſent oiYi 
both Parties. 
It is no eaſy matter to know diſtinctly who thi 
Mitten, or Wiſemen were that compos'd their Witten 
Gemots. At firſt They might only be made up of th 
Saxon Officers, among whom the conquer'd Land 
were divided, and who from thence became the Chi 
Men in the ſeveral States. In proceſs of time, the By 
tons having entirely abandon'd their Country, the Co 
querors, finding they were not numerous enough 
cultivate the Whole, ſent for Multitudes of Famil 
from Germany, to whom the Overplus of the Land 
were given, Theſe Diſtributions were made in th 
Manner. The new King gave to Thoſe of his Fo 
lowers that were diſtinguiſh'd by their Birth, Service 
or Perſonal Merit, ſuch a Portion of Land, on cot 
dition they fſerv'd the Crown upon certain Occaſion 
which they parcell'd out again to others with a rek 
vation of Gb and ſuch Services to themſelves. The 
two Sorts of Poſſeſſors were called Thanes, that 1 
Servants : but the Firſt were diftinguiſh'd by the Tit 
of the King's Thanes, which anſwers to that of the 
mediate Vaſſals of the Crown. T hele after the Norm 
Conqueſts were called Barons, and in Proceſs of Tin 
Peers of the Realm. For Earl and Duke were on 
honorary Titles or Names of Offices. No one deni 
that the King's Thaxes were Members of the Witte 
Gemots: but Whether the other Thanes were fo, 
much diſputed, as we ſhall ſee in the Diſſertation 
the End of the firſt Volume. All I ſhall fay at pr 
fent is, that each Kingdom had its Aſſembly of Mit 
or Wiſemen, who, in Conjunction with the King, 
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ulated all important Affairs, made Laws and Ordinan- 
es, and rais'd Taxes. As Nothing was done but by 
ee mutual Conſent of the King and the Conuention, 
Wheir Intereſts not being ſeparate, and their Aims the 
ame, namely the Good of the Publick, this is a clear 
: vidence that the Eſſence of their Government con- 
{td in a cloſe Union between King and People. If 
e look into the Hiſtories of the other European King- 
Joms founded by the Northern Nations, we ſhall find 
he like Aſſemblies under different Names, as Dyets, in 
ermany, and Poland, and Cortex, in Spain. It is no 
onder then the Saxons ſhould eſtabliſh in England 
he only Form of Government they knew any thing 
f, 
After the Conqueſt Theſe Aſſemblies were called Par- 
jaments. If William the Conqueror continued them, 
which is a great- Queſtion, it was not with the ſame 
Rights and Priviledges they enjoyed under the Saxon 
ings. In the following Reigns ſome Footſteps of 
hem appcar, which make it thought They were not 
Intirely laid aſide. However Parliaments were not fre- 
Nuent till the Reign of King John and Henry III, in 
. Whoſe Reign, ſeveral affirm, and not without Grounds, 
"What the Commons for the firſt time, ſent Repreſentatives 
Wo Parliament; In all probability the Lords and Com- 
on,, after their Separation, the time whereof is un- 
nown, met in two different Houſes, ſince the Eng- 
at this day call the two Rooms, where they Aſ- 
Wcmble, tho' under the ſame Roof, Houſes, The Up- 
er Houſe or Houſe of Lords, and the Lower Houſe, 
pr Houſe of Commons. It is but fince the Reign of 
award I. Succeſſor to Heury III. that there has 
een a continued Series of Parliaments without inter- 
Wuption. 
Alfter the Commons became a diſtint Houſe from 
he Lords, they look'd upon themſelves as the ſole Re- 
reſentatives of the People, by whom they were cho- 
en. The Lords cou'd pretend to no more than to act 
er themſelves or for the Body of the Nobility, as 
making 
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making a conſiderable Part of the Nation. Howell 
this be, the Barons of whom in all appearance, the Pa 
liament, in the Beginning, conſiſted, loſt by degra 
a great many of their antient Rights, and the Houte if 
Commons came to be conſider'd as the Guardians 
the People's Intereſts and Liberties. However t 
Lords ſtill retain very great Priviledges ; they are tl 
Higheſt Court of Juſtice in the Kingdom ; they ha 
a Power to bring in, approve and throw out Bills; 
a word; they always make an eſſential Part of Parliamed 
The Biſhops and Abbots, who had all along a Right il 
{it in Parliament, had it continued to them after t 
Conqueſt, It can't well be doubted but that they 
a Seat in the Mittena- Gemots as the King's Thanes, ( 
Barons, ſince they were the immediate Tenants in F 
of the Crown: but it is not ſo certain, that they 
joyed this Right, as Repreſentatives of the Clergy. 
The Commons as a Conſequence of their being th 
Repreſentatives of the 5 po claim an * Foe 
Right of raiſing Taxes and granting Money to ti 
King. So that the Houſe of Lords in this Caſe ha 
nothing to do but to paſs, or throw out, the Bill wit 
out lpia to make any Alterations or Amendment 
Thus, the Two Houſes of Parliament compoſe t! 
Body of the Nation, in Conjunction with the King 
the Head. The cloſe and abſolutely neceſſary Unia 
between the King and Parliament appears in nothing 
much as in the Manner of making an Act of Parli; 
ment or Law. When either of the two Hoxſes d 
ſigns to bring in a Bill, (for ſo is an Act called befo 
It is paſ d) after they have examin'd and debated ever 
Clauſe, it is ſent to the Other Houſe for their Ap 
probation ; If it paſſes there, it is RR to the Kin 
for the Royal Aſent, after which, and not before, 
has the Form and Force of a Law. But if either 
the Houſes throw it out or the King refuſe his 4 


brought in. This Proceeding is evident Demonſtrati 
on, that the Eſſence of the Engliſp Government co 
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its in the Union between the King and his People. 
ake away this Union, and the whole becomes mere 
/ and Anar chy . | 

Whether the Commons originally fat in Parliament 
or have done ſo only ſince the Reign of Henry III. 
it is certain their Power by degrees is very much en- 
reas'd, chiefly upon Account of their giving out 
hat they are the ſole Repreſentatives of the People; 
which they were not look'd upon to be in the Reign 
of Henry VIII, fince we find He applied to the Ba- 
rons for a Supply of Money. But this is not the on- 
ly Privilege they have lately acquir d. Upon their 
Separation from the Lordi, the Intereſts of the two 
Houſes were not the ſame upon all Occaſions. They 
had frequent Conteſts about their particular Righrs. 
But generally the Commons were too hard for the 
Lords ; and no Wonder, fince they had the diſpoſal of 
the Nation's Money in their Hands. 

On the other hand, as great Alterations have ha 
pen'd with regard to the Lords or Peers. Formerly all 
the immediate Vaſſals of the Crown were Barons, and, 
as ſuch, had a Seat in Parliament. But #ow, as there 
are none of thoſe Lands in being that were ſtil'd Fiefs 
of the Crown, the Right of Sitting in the Houſe of 
Lords is annex'd to he toe Titles of Duke, Marquit, 

Earl, Viſcount and Baron, which give them no Power 
over the Shires, Cities, or Lands whoſe Names they 
bear, and which the King may beſtow on whom he 
pleaſes. But however as ſoon as theſe Titles are 
confer'd on a Family, the Head of it can't be de- 
priv'd of his Right to fit in Parliament, unleſs he has 
been judicially condemn'd by his Peers for ſome Crime 
that renders him unworthy of it. 

But it muſt be obſerv'd, it is in the King's Power 
to extend or confine within what bounds he-thinks fit, 
the Right of ſucceeding to theſe Honors, ſo that ſome- 
times, tho' rarely, he makes it deſcend to the Female 


Righ to fit in the Tu I Lords yer the King may, 
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if he pleaſes, call the Son of a Nobleman to the Houſe 
of Peers in his Father's Lite-time. The inferior Titles 
are always included in the Superior, ſo that ever 
Dube is at the ſame time Marquis, Earl, Viſcount and 
Baron. Thus All Noblemen are Barons, and that is what 
properly qualifies them to fit in Parliament, confor- 
mably to the antient Uſage. For before and a lon 
time after the Conqueſt, the Lordi of Parliament were 
conſider'd only as the King's Thanes or Barons, For 
this reaſon the Civil Wars in the Reigns of King John 
and Henry III. are called, the Barons Wars, The Title 
of Dake was firſt confer'd in Exgland, after the Con- 
queſt, by Edward III. on his eldeſt Son, whom he 
made Dube of Cormwal. The Title of Marquis is of 
a much later Date. In the time of the Saxons, Earls, 
or Counts were properly Governours or Chiefs of 
Shires or Counties, ſo called from them. William the 
Conqueror having diſtributed the Lands of the Engliſh 
among his Followers, They on whom he confer'd the 
Title of Earls or Counts became really and truly Lords 
of thoſe Lands, from whence their Titles were taken, 
and ſo became Hereditary in their Families. After- 
wards, the preciſe time whereof is not known, they 
loſt this Privilege, and the Title of Earl, as was before 
obſerv'd, was only Honorary. The Viſcounts, under 
the Saxon Kings, were Lieutenants to the Earls in 
their Counties, They diſcharg'd the Office of High- 
Sheriff, which is now left to inferior Officers, whilſt 
the Viſcounts are rank'd among the Peers, and have 
even the Precedence of the Barons. This laſt Title 
was formerly General, and included the whole Body 
of the Nobility or Peers of the Realm, of whom the 
Upper Houſe of Parliament conſiſts. Next to Theſe 
are what they call in England, the Gentry, who, tho 
diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral Titles, as Knight, Eſquire, 
&c. are all included in the Body of the Commons, out 
of whom the Knights of the Shire and Burgeſſes are 
elected to ſet in the Lower Houſe of Parliament to 
the Number of 513 : but it ſeldom happens that Al 
F meet 
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meet together at once; Forty are ſufficient to make 4 
Houſe, | | 

From what hath been ſaid, it is plain there are ab- 
ſolutely but two Ways to deprive the Engliſh of their 
Liberties. Either by laying aſide Parliaments entirely, 
or by bribing the Members to ſacrifice their Country 
to their Ambition or Avarice; Both theſe Methods 
| have been tryed more than once, and for ſome time 
; WM vith ee Succeſs, but in the End have turn'd to 
the Ruin and Deſtruction of the Projectors. The Ex- 
% have all along been extreamly jealous of their Li- 


e berties, and by that means have continued their Con- 
f iutione upon the ſame Foot in a manner, as it was 
„ et the Beginning of their Monarchy. 

ff 


After laying down this general Plan of our Govern- 


ſb rent, which was purely intended for the Benefit of Fo- 
he Neigners, our Author 4 his Readers for à more full and 


articular Account of this matter to the Reign of King 
fred in Book ivth, and to his curious Diſſertation at 


er- e End of his firſt Volume, and then proceeds to ac- 
ey aint the World with the Method he has obſerved in 
ore {Writing this Hiſtory, about which he has now been attu- 
der V employ'd for Seventeen Tears. He has laid it down 

in 4 conſtant Rule not to take for his Guide any Modern 
gh- {Wiftorian, in what paſs'd before the Reign of Henry 
ulſt 


III. but to apply as much as ws to the Fountain 
ead. What has given him the moſt Trouble is, the 
ational Partiality of Hiſtorians upon theſe two impor- 
nt Articles, the Violation of Treaties, and the Suc- 
ls of Battles. As ro the Former of theſe, where the 
ruth was no other way to be come at, he has generall 
cluded the Treaty was ogy thoſe, whoſe Intereſt 
was to have it ſo. And for the Latter, when he has 


m the Advantages that follow'd it, he has taken care 


to Il form the Reader of the Differences of Hiſtorians up- 
All What Head, 
eet 


C 2 


t been able to derermine on which ſide the Victory lay 


Beſides 


numberleſs Facts. 2. To diſcover multitudes of Miſtaky 
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: Beſides our my ones, Mr. de Rapin, whenever 
it was neceſſary, has carefuliy conſulted and examin'd 

Foreign Hiſtorians, whether they wrote in Latin, French 
Italian, or Spaniſh. But the greateſt Aſſiſtance, ani 
what no Engliſh Hiſtorian had ever the Advantage 6 
before him, has been from the vaſt Collection of Pub- 
lick Acts by Mr. Rymer, in Seventeen large Folio 
By theſe he has been enabled, 1. to correct the Dates of 


in the beſt Engliſh, Scotch, French, Italian, and Spa 
niſh Hiſtorians. 3. To determine upon many Occaſions th 
Differences and Diſputes among Hiſtorians. 4. To inſen- 
in his Hiſtory ſeveral Events which are either wholl 
omitted or but ſlightly mention d by others. Upon the 
and many other Accounts it is that this Hiſtory is to 
diſtinguiſh'd from All that have been publiſb d befo 
Rymer's Fœdera. He begins with the Invaſion of, 
Romans, and ends with the Reign of King Charles 
He has follow'd the Example of Mezeray in giving ui 
Account of the State of the Church, at the cloſe of ever 
Century, and has inſerted many curious Diſſertations i | 
the Body of his Hiſtory, paricularly on the Cuſton 
Laws, Government, Religion and Language of the Angl 
Saxons, which are abſolutely neceſſary for a right # 
derſtauding the Laws and Cuſtoms of England now i 
Uſe. Alſo on the Salick Law, on the Maid of Onf 
leans, &c. | 
The Author, tho' by Principle a Presbyterian, yet pl 
feſſes a great Reſpect for the Church of England, 
always communicated with it, during his ſtay here. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Extent of Great Britain or Albion. 
Whence ſo called. The firſt Inhabitants. 
Cuſtoms, and Manners of the Britons. Their 
way f Fighting, and Comtiierce. Their 
Religion. The Druids. Their Govern- 


ment. Original of the Iriſh, Scots, and 
Picts. 


not in the whole World, is almoſt in 
15 4 the Shape of a Triangle ; whoſe Sides, 
J conſider d as right-lines, are fifteen 
A undred, but, allow ing for the Wind- 

2 — & ings of the Coaſts, about eighteen 
— Miles in Compaſs. The ſhorteſt Side, from 
Werth- Foreland in Nen, to the Land End in Coru- 

| wall, is 300; The Weſtern Side, from the Land's-End 
to the 4 Northern Point in Scotland, 800; And 
the Eaſtern Side, 700, Miles in Length. 


FIT! Lbion or Great-Byitain, the largeſt and 7% Extene 
f 


el of Great- 
RA me moſt conſiderable Iſland in Exrope, if Britain. 


The Names of Albion and Britain are of ſo very Original of 
antiem a Date that the Reaſon of them can only be irs Names. 


ueſs'd at, Some imagine, but upon no grounds at 
al, that the firſt of Theſe was 925 by a 5 — Gi- 
ant, Son to Neptune. Others will have it come from 
the Greek, word Alphon, or, White ; becauſe the Coaſts 
at a Diſtance look of that Colour. Some again =_ 
| jecture 


xiv 


Continent. 


Land of Tin, which the Greeks and Romans afterwards 
chang'd into Britannia. This Notion is confirm'd 


to Great Britain, as ours wou'd be, were we ignorant 
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jecture it is derived from the Celtic word Al, or, High, 
the Land appearing ſo as you approach it from the 


As for the Name of Britain, ſome fancy this Iſte 
was ſo call'd from Brutus, a Trojan Prince; but that 
whole Story is a mere Invention. Somner derives it 
from the Britiſh word, Brydio, or Rage, on account 
of the violent Motion and Raging of the Sea on the 
Coaſts of Great- Britain. But this notion is not built 
upon Fact, for the Sea rages not here more than in o- 
ther Places. Cambden and Temple, whoſe Opinion is 
the moſt generally embrac'd, form the Word Britain 
from Brith, which in the Britiſh Language ſignifies 
Toad, a Plant the Britons were wont to die their Skins 
withal. But This, as well as Somnuer's Notion, is li- 
able to this grand Objection, How was it poſſible 
for Foreigners, who were ignorant of the Language, to 
give a Britiſh name to this Iſland? For that Britain 
was firſt called ſo by Foreigners is evident from the 
Natives never ſtiling their Country, Britain, or them- 
{elves Britons, but Cumri or Cumbri, from whence 
Cambria, the name of Wales to this day. Bochartus, 
whoſe Conjectures are the moſt probable, thinks, the 
Phenicians, Trading hither for Tin, gave the Iſland 
the name of Baratanak, that is in their Language, the 


by the Grecians, calling the Iſlands of Scilly, Caſſiterides, 
which ſignifies in Greek the ſame as Baratanak in Phæ- 
nician. But when all is ſaid, this is nothing but down- 
right gueſs-work. It is well known how great a ſhare 
Caprice and ſome little Accidents had in giving Names 
to the ſeveral Parts of the New World when firſt diſ- 
covered. So that perhaps the Conjectures of Cambden 
and Bochartus are as little to the purpoſe with regard 


of the Occaſion of the names of the Countries of A- 

merica, ſhou'd we endeavour to trace them from the 

Language, Cuſtoms, or Commerce, of the Natives. 
VTV 
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;kelihood, it was peopled by Colonies from different 
laces, and at different Times. However, endeavours 
ave not been wanting to give us ſome light in this 
atter from their Cuſtoms, Manners, Religion and 
orm of Government. But before I proceed to the 
onſideration of thele Particulars, it will be neceſſ; 

uſt to touch upon the Fabulous Original of the Britons 
ubliſh'd in the XIIth Century by Geoffrey of Mon- 
outh, a Benediftin, in his Latin Hiſtory of Britain, 
ledicated to Robert Earl of Gloceſter, natural Sqn to 
ey I. This I chuſe to do, as thinking it the Part 
f an Hiſtorian not only ro relate matters of Fact, but 
Iſo to guard his Readers againſt thoſe Fictions that are 
btruded upon the World as Truths. The Subſtance 
f what he ſays is as follows. 

Brutus, Grand ſon to Exeas, having had the Misfor- 
une to kill his Father Silvius as he was ſhooting at a 
11d Beaſt, cou'd not or wou'd not ſtay any longer 
Itahy. He retir'd into Greece, from whence with the 
Deſcendants of the Toe who had reſorted thither 


er the Deſtruction of their City, he put to Sea, and 
he length, after many Adventures, landed in England 
ad Totneſs in Devonſhire. The Iſland was then inha- 
he Wired by Giants, under the Government of Gog-Ma- 
7 g. Brutus and his Companions, tho' but few in 


umber, not only kept their footing, but quite root- 
out the native Giants, and got poſſeſſion of the whole 
ſland, which from Brutus Al afterwards the name 
Britain. Brutus, before he died, made a Diviſion 
f his Dominions among his three Sons. Locrin or 
oegrin had for his ſhare Loegria, ſo called from his own 
ame ; the ſame with England now. Camber had Wales, 
enceforward nam'd Cambria. To Albanatt's Lot fell 
otland, from him term'd Albania (a). 


Upon 


(a) Loegria is quite loſt; and the Cambria in Wales, and Alba- 


in Scotland are ſtill in being, yet are they no proofs of this 
ction of Geoffrey's, 


IV 


We are as much in the Dark concerning the Ori- and Inha- 
inal of the firſt Inhabitants of Albion, becauſe in all 94% 
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Cuſtoms 
and Man- 
ners of the 
Britons. 


whole being a pure Invention of his own. 


of Ceſar, Tacitus and ſome other more Modern A 
thors upon this Head. 


of thoſe numerous Swarms of Gazls that over-run 


true indeed, the Belge are ſaid by ſome Writers to { 


But this contradicts not the common Opinion. 


peopled by the Celtæ or Gault. 
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Upon this Chimerical Foundation, the Author gy 
on to raiſe his Superſtructure, giving an Account 
the various Revolutions, that happen'd in the Reig 
of the Kings, Succeſſors to Brutus. But in fu 
manner as carries along with it evident Marks of 


After rejecting this Fifitions Account of the C 
gin of the Britons, I wiſh it were in my Power 
ubſtitute ſomething to be depended upon for cert 
in its Room, but there is no ſuch Thing. Wem 
be contented to take up with the probable Conjectu 


That Great-Britain was peopled by the Celte 
Gault the Deſcendants of Gomer the Son of Fapher, 
what is agreed upon, on all Hands. Of This { 
ral Reaſons, particularly the name of Cumri, by why 
the Velch call themſelves at this Day, will not (uf 
us to doubt. Great-Britain no queſtion had its Sb 


great a Part of Europe and Aſia. 
The near Affinity, taken notice of by Hiſtoria 


between the Religion and Cuſtoms of the Gault 
Britons, is a further Confirmation of this matter. It 


tle in the Eaſtern; the Spaniards, in the Weſtern ; 1 
the Hibernians or Iriſh in the Northern Parts of Brite 


Belge were no other than Gauls, and the Spaniard 
well as the 1riſh or Scots were Colonies of the Celli 
rians, that inhabited along the Weſtern Coaſt of S 
But tho? it were not certain that theſe Spaniards wii 
Celtiberians, however it muſt be own'd that Ex 
or the Southern Part of Great-Britain was undoubted 


The Britons were generally Tall and Well-ma 
and as the [riſh, for the moſt part, are at this d 
Red-hair'd. Their natural Conſtitution was ſo g« 
that, according to Plutarch, they frequently liv'd 
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an Hundred or Six-ſcore Years. To This no doubt 


their ſober and regular Lives contributed as much or 
eig more than the Temperateneſs of the Air. They All 
uch went naked except the Inhabitants along the Southern 
f Coaſt, who cover'd their nakedneſs with the Skins of 


id Beaſts thrown over them any how, not ſo much 
to defend themſelves from the Cold, as to avaid giving 
Offence to Strangers, that came to traffick with them. 
They were wont by way of Ornament to make Inciſi- 


er 
ert 


mens in their Bodies in the Shape of Flowers, Trees and 
u Animals, which they died blue with the Tuice of Woad. 
They lived in Woods in Huts cover'd over with 


kins, Boughs or Turf. There are People now in the 
orth of Scotland that are ſaid to have none but ſuch 
ouſes. I remember, when I was in Ireland, I ſaw 


ſei bere poor People living in little Hutts cover'd only 
whlvith green Turf, where I was told they paſs'd their 
ſuf time 0 never caring to ſtir abroad but upon their 
S eceſſary Occaſions, to provide themſelves with Milk 
un 


and Potatoes, which they very contentedly fed upon, 
vithout giving themſelves any further trouble. This 
oriaWnay ſerve to give us a Notion of the wy of Living 

among the antient Britons as well as ſeveral other Nati- 
dns. Their ordinary Food was Milk, and the Fleſh 
hey got by Hunting. As for domeſtick Fowls, ſuch 
s Hens and Geeſe, if they bred any, it was only for 
heir Pleaſure, being ſtrictly forbid by their Religion 


erves (a). Neither did they eat any Fiſh, tho' the 
Rivers and the Sea that ſurrounded them, were plenti- 
fully ſtockt with them. Their Towns or rather Vil- 
apes were a confus'd parcel of Hutts plac'd at a little 
Diſtance from one another, without any Order or Re- 
pularity, and generally in the middle of a Wood, the 
Lvenues whereof were defended with ſlight Ram- 
parts of Earth or Trees fell'd and laid a-croſs one ano- 
her. This plain and ſimple manner of Life, ſo diffe- 
) g00ent from the Luxury of other Nations, did not pre- 
n vent 
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(a) Caf. Com, I. Vs 


o eat any thing of that Nature, as Ceſar expreſily ob- 
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vent them from being as quick of Apprehenſion as 
their Neighbours the Gauls, and of greater Penetration, 
if we may believe Tacitus: And for their Moral Dio- 
dorms Siculus does not ſcruple to fay they even out-did 
the Romans themſelves. One Cuſtom however there 
was among them, which ſeem'd deteſtable in the Eyes 
of other People, tho' for their part they lookt upon 
it as very innocent, which was for ten or « dozen Bro- 
thers or Friends to live all together, and have their We 
Wives in Common. This Practiſe continued a long Bk 
time among them, tho' in other reſpects they were 
grown civilis'd enough by converſing with the Romans, 
after they became Maſters of the Iſland. A Britiſh 
| Lady, being upbraided by Julia, the Empreſs of Se. 
| verus, upon account of this barbarous Cuſtom, gave 
her this ſmart Anſwer: The Roman Ladies have little 
reaſon to reproach us upon this ſcore, ſince what we 
f do publickly with the beſt of Our Men, They do in pri- 
| vate with the worſt of Theirs, Freed-men and Slaves. There 
is no doubt but that the Britons differ'd from the more 
| civilis'd Nations in ſeveral other Cuſtoms, but the 
T little Correſpondence Foreigners held with them, affords 
us the Knowledge but of very few Particulars of what 

pals'd among them before the Arrival of the Romans. 
| Their way Ceſar (a) gives a great Character of the Bravery and 


nd aw £A PA Hts s 


N 
| 
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of Fighting. Valour of the Britons, and of their going to Battle fearlels 

and undaunted. But his Deſcription of their way of 

Fighting is ſomewhat ſtrange. He ſays, They fought 
for the moſt part in Chariots, which they furiouſly 

WE drove among their Enemies, throwing thei Darts; 
g but when they had to do with the Horſe, they leapt 


| out of their Chariots, Sword in hand, to fight with 

| the better Advantage. Now for my part I can't under- 

\ Rand how it was poſſible for them to engage the Heri 

8 more advanta zul on Foot than in their Chariots. 
Jade. As well 8 for Trade as the Britons were, they 


neither had any large Ships, nor even ventur'd to 8 
h further than the Coaſt of Gaul. Their greateſt Dei 


J: ng 
N {a) Ceſ. Comm. |, iv. | OS ( 
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ings were with the Phenicians, who exported yearly 
great quantities of Tin, wherewith they alone carried 
on a very. gainful Trade with diſtant Nations, till the 
Greeks, notwithſtanding all Care was taken to conceal 
it from Them, found their way hither alſo. 

This Trade being carried on in the furtheſt Parts 
of Cornwal only, Foreigners had no great opportuni- 
Ries of knowing exactly the ſtate of the Iſland. And 
his is the reaſon we have ſo little handed down to us 
oncerning the Government and Religion of the anti- 
nt Britons. However thus much is known, that They 
ad in a manner the ſame Gods with the Gauls; for 
nſtance, Dis and Samothes were Deities equally wor- 
ipped by both Nations. But the Britons paid a par- 
icular Veneration to Andate, the Goddeſs of Victory, 
n honour of whom they facrific'd their Priſoners of 
ar, 


ritons as Gault, had the Care and Direction of all Re- 
gious matters. Their name is deriv'd from the Celtic 
'ord, Deru or Oak, the ſame as Drus in Greek (a). 
or the Aiſſeltoe, that grows on the Oak, they look'd 
pon as a moſt Sacred Thing, and the greateſt Bleſſing 
eſtow'd on them by the Gods. The Druide were 
eld in ſo great Veneration by the People, that their 
ower over them was almoſt abſolute. No Publick 
atters were tranſacted without their Approbation. A 
lalefactor cou d not be put to Death without their 
dnſent, They made Religion a handle to procure to 


ude all from their Sacrifices, that refus'd to ſubmit 
their Determinations. This kept the People in great 
we and Dread of them; for a Man by being thus ex- 
uded or excommunicated, was not only ſhunn'd by 


3 If ſo, the Greek Dr&s comes from the Celtic, Deru. 


emſelves the management of Private as well as Publick, 
fairs. They aſſum'd to themſelves a Power to ex- 


35 an irreligious and profane Wretch, but deprived 
the benefit of the Law, and render'd incapable of 

| D 2 . any 
(a) pexron will have both Greek and Latin to come from Cel- 
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We know moreover the Druids, as well among the Druids. 
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any Place of Truſt or Honour. The Chriſtian Clergy 
in this Practiſe have but too cloſely follow'd the ſtep; 
of the Druide. The Chief of the Druids w a ſon 
of Pontiff” or High-Prieſt, to whom all the reſt wen 
to pay Obedience; This Dignity was Elective; and 
ſometimes when the Competitors were of equal Merit 
ſuch Heats and Broils have raged among them, tha 
they have fallen to Blows before the Election was « 
Ver. 

The Bards, among the Britons, were of an inferic 
Order to the Druidi. Their Buſineſs was to celebrat 
the Praiſes of their Heroes, in Verſes and Songs whid 
they ſung to their Harps. They continued in bein 
a long time; there were ſome even after the Rom 
had entirely quitted the Iſland. 

The Eubates, both in Britain and Gaul, were a thin 
fort of Prieſts, that gave themſelves up to the Stud 
of Natural Philofophy, as Marcellinus informs us. I 
fine, as the Religion of the Britons and Gauls were th 
ſame, it is very probable one of theſe Nations had 1 
from the other. Cæſar was of Opinion that the G. 
had it from Britain, becauſe they were wont to com 
hither in order to have thorough Knowledge of all i 
Myſteries ; but perhaps this was only during the Wa 
in their own Country with the Romans. Bocharts 
not ſo poſitive as Cæſar, ſays, it can't be known tc 
certain which of the two Nations had their Religio 
from the Other. However, it is very likely that th 
Gaul, when they peopled Britain, planted their ov 
Religion there. But be this as it will, ſince the Br 
iſh and Gazliſh Druids had the ſame Notions, and find 
we know but very little of the firſt of theſe, we mu 
apply to the laſt in order to form ſome Idea of the 
Religion, 'which after all will be but a very * 
one, by reaſon of the Druids leaving nothing behin 
them in Writing, it being their Cuſtom to make the 
Diſciples learn every thing by Heart. Gollut bs 
taken the pains to make a Collection of ſome of u 

| — Th e Druid 
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Druidical Maxims or Rules; the moſt remarkable are 
theſe. | 

None muſt be inſtructed but in the Sacred Groves. 

Miſſeltoe muſt be gather d with reverence, aud if poſ- 
ſible in the Sixth Moon. It muſt be cut with a Golden 
Bill. 

Every Thing derives its Origin from Heaven. 

The Arcana of the Sciences muſt wot be committed to 
Mriting but to the Memory. | 

Great Care is to be taken of the Education of Children. 

The Powder of Miſſeltoe makes Women fruitful, | 

The Diſobedient are to be ſhut out from the Sacrifies. 

Souls are immortal. 

The Soul after Death goes into other Bodies, 

If the World is deſtroy'd, it will be by Fire or Mater. 
= Upon extraordinary Emergencies, a Man muſt be Sa- 
Y crificed. According as the Body falls, or moves after it is 
fallen ; according as the Blood flows, or the Wound opens, 
future Events are foretold. 

Priſoners of War are to be ſlain upon the Altars, or burnt 
alive inclos'd in Wicker, in honour of the Gods. 

All Commerce with Strangers muſt be prohibited. 

He that comes laſt to the Aſſembly of the States, ought 
to be puniſhed with Death. 

Children are to be brought up apart from their Parents, 
till they are fourteen Tears of Age. 

Money lent in this World will be repaid in the next. 

There is another World, and They, who kill themſelves 
* accompany their Friends thither, will live with them 
4 Co 

Letters given to dying Perſons, or thrown on the 
ral Piles of the Dead, will faithfully be deliver'd in the 
other World. | 

The Moon is a Sovereign Remedy for All things, as its 
name in Celtic implies. 

Let the Diſobedient be excommunicated : let him be 
depriv'd of the benefit of the Law, let him be avoided by 
Atl, and render d incapable of any Employ. 
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All Maſters of Families are Kings in their own Houfes, 
they have a Power of Life and Death over their Wives, 
Children and Slaves. 

Theſe Particulars may ſerve to give us ſome Noti- 
on of the Religion of the Druidi, which for a long 
time kept its faoting in Great-Britain as well as in Gaul. 
It ſpread itſelf as far as raly, as appears from Auguſtus 
vrobiblting the Romans from celebrating its Myſteries. 
There were Women as well as Men Druids. It was a 
Woman Druid, that as Vopiſcss relates the Story, fore- 
told to Diocleſan, when a private Soldier in Gallia, 
thathe wou'd be Emperor of Rome. 

As for the Religion, ſo for the Government, of the 
Britons, recourſe muſt be had tothe Gauls. From the time 
of the Founding of Rome, the Gauls were divided into ſe- 
veral petty States, with a Head or King over each of 
them. Some of theſe were more powerful than the 
Reſt, out of whom was choſen by common Conſent 
One, who, for the Time being, was to have the Com- 
mand of the Armies in general, and the Power of put- 
ting the Laws in Execution, committed to him. Li- 
wy, according to the Cuſtom of the Romans ſtiles this 
Magiſtrate, King, a Title, that a Modern Author (a) 
thinks was not at all ſuitable to the Nature of this High 
Dignity, and therefore calls him only Paramount, or, 4. 
bove all the Reſt. However this be, the Britons may be 
preſum'd to have had the ſame Form of Government, 
ſince the Country lying between the T7ze and the 
Britiſh Channel was divided into no leſs than ſeven- 
teen petty States or Kingdoms (6). Caſſibelanus Prince 
or Head of the Trinobantes upon Cæſar's Invaſion, and 
Caractacus Head of the Silures, in the time of Claudi- 
us, were choſen Commanders in chief of the Armies. 
Theſe ſeveral independent States were doubtleſs at con- 
tinual Variance with one another upon ſome account 
or other. But we are entirely ignorant of their Affairs, 
till the Roman Invaſion, from which Period we 2 

| te 


(9s. Julian. Orig. des Beurg, (5) Pompon, Mela. J. 3. 
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gate the Beginning of their Hiſtory. But before I 
nter upon this Subject, it will be proper to give ſome 
Account of the Origin of the Pitts and Scots, Inhabi- 
\nts of North-Britain. 


ut-done in Point of Antiquity, derive their Origin 
om Gathelus the Son of Cecrops King of Athens, or, 
ccording to others, of Argus the fourth King of the 
gives, and Scota Daughter to Pharaoh King of E- 


. 

Gathelus being oblig'd to quit his native Country, 
ame, after ſome time, into Egypt, where he ſerv'd un- 
er Moſes, in Pharaoh's Wars with the Ethiopians, He 
gnaliz d himſelf by ſo many brave Actions, that Phara- 


(c- , upon Moſes leaving the Kingdom, gave him the 
of Wommand of the Army with his Daughter Scora in Mar- 
the Wage. Terrified at the Prediction of an Oracle of the 
ent 


Downfal of Egypt, he pur to Sea, about 39 years 
fer, in Company with a great many Greeks and Egyp- 


ans that choſe to follow his Portunes. After ſeveral 


Li- ¶ in Efforts to ſettle in Africa, he at length lands on the 
his Metern Coaſt of Spain, and gives the Place the name 
(4 f Portus Gatheli, from whence came Portugal. ¶ Here 
ig 


e Author of this Fable forgot that Gathelus was 
reek and not Latin.] Gathelus 3 ing a Colony here, 
er d his Courſe farther North, and took poſſeſſion of 
Country which he call'd from his own name, Gathe- 
cia or Gallicia. From whence, ſome time after, his 
on Hiberus embarking with ſome of his Father's Fol- 
wers, ſail'd to an Iſland, which he call'd Hibernia, 
ter wards, Ireland. The Natives, few in Number, re- 
vid theſe Strangers with open Arms, and mixing 
th them, ſoon became one Nation under the general 
ame of Scots, from Scota the Mother of Hiberus. 
his may be called the fabulous Origin of the Scots, 
hich Buchanan has inſerted in his Hiſtory of Scotland, 
d let his Country-men ſee the Abſurdity of it. The 
oſt probable Account of this Matter is as 3 
| Abe 


If the Britons fabulouſly claim Brutus Grand- ſon to Origin of | 
neas for their Founder, the Scots, reſolving not to be e Scots. 
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The Iſt of Iren, called by the Engliſo and Scotch, Iren. 


Iandt, or Ireland, had a long time been in the poſſeſſion 
of the European Scyths or Scots, when a Company of Spa. 
niards (ſuppos d by Buchanan to be the Deſcendants o 
the Celtiberian Gault, that came and ſettled in Spain) 
landed there. This was about the time the Carthaginian 


became Maſters of Spain. As their Number was very 
inconſiderable, the Natives willingly receiv'd them, and 


allotted them Lands to cultivate. This good Recep. 
tion ſoon drew others thither, inſomuch that at length 
the two Nations blended together under the common 
Name of Scyths or Scots, became ſo exceeding popu- 
lous, that abundance of Families were forc'd to throy 


themſelves into the Ebudes or Hebrides Iſlands ſituateſi 
North of Ireland, which were ſoon likewiſe overſtoch 


The Scyths are ſaid to come to Ireland a little aft: 


the Flood, and the Spaniards in the year of the Word 


3380. 


The Scyrhs having thus taken Poſſeſſion of the Hl 


brides, the Pitts, People from that Part of G 
now called Mecklenburgh and Pomerania, 75 
Sea, like other Vorthern Nations, in queſt of new 
bitations, came and offer'd to land in theſe Iſland 
but being told the Soil was too barren to maintain an 
more Inhabitants, and inform'd that a large Ifla 
nam'd Albion lay not far diſtant, where they wou di 
fallibly find room enough, they directly ſail' d thith 
and ſettled themſelves in the North-Parts, that we 
but thinly inhabited, without any Oppoſition: 
The Scots, who had long waited for an opportunity 
were ſoon after them, in hopes of mending tht 
Quarters. The Picts were not diſpleas'd to fee ths 
come over in ſuch Numbers, not only as they ſto 
in need of their Aſſiſtance againſt the Natives, but 
ſo as they wanted a Supply of Women, with 
which their Colony wou'd ſoon come to an E 
Accordingly Wives they had, upon condition | 
Heirs of the Women ſhou'd have the Preference 
fore thoſe of the Men in the Sueceſſion to the Ki 
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dom they were about to eſtabliſh. This Law was 
ſtill in Force in Bede's Time. The two Nations thus 
united in one common Intereſt, clear'd by degrees all 
the Country lying North of the Tyne, of its antient 
Inhabitants. After this, they agreed to ſeparate, the 
Scots chuſing the weſtern, as neareſt to Ireland, and 
the Pitts, the Eaſtern, Parts, as oppoſite to Germany. 


the Diſtinction of Great Scotland or Ireland, and Little 
Scotland or North-Britain. The Albins by their con- 
tinual Supplies from their Brethren the Jriſb, grew at 
length too powerful for the Pits, and in proceſs of 


till many Ages after their Separation. 

It is a difficult thing for two bordering Nations to 
be Friends long. The Picts and Scots ſoon found ſome 
Occaſion or other to fall at variance. The Britons, for 
ſo I ſhall call the ancient Inhabitants for the future, 


hem, did all they cou'd underhand to bring their 
Quarrel to an open Rupture hoping by that means ſo 
o weaken both Parties, as to be able to rid themſelves of 
heſe troubleſome Gueſts, whom they were heartily ſor- 
they had ſuffer'd to ſettle ſo peaceably in their Coun- 
ry. As they had moſt to fear from the growing 
ower of the Albins, They ſided with the Pitts. 
pon This, the Albins apply to Ferchard King of re- 
and for Aſſiſtance, who immediately ſent over his Son 
ergus. This Prince finding the Albins had hitherto 
Iv'd in a Sort of Anarchy without a Chief or Head, 
ut what they choſe upon extraordi Occaſions, 
onvinc'd them of the inconveniencies of ſuch a State, 
nd ſo got himſelf inveſted with the Supream Autho- 
Ity. Fergus then was the firſt King of Scotland pro- 
ly ſo called; for Great Scotland or Ireland, had had 
ings for ſeveral Ages before, and, if you will believe 
nem, was the moſt ancient Monarchy in the World. 


3 — 


— 


Soon after this Separation, the Scots in A bion were cal- 
led Albin, and Thoſe in Ireland, Irens or Iriſo. Hence 


time quite rooted them out. But this was not done 


ho' it is not known when that Name was firſt given 


ergus is ſaid to arrive in Scotland in the Year of the 
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World 3627, about the time Alexander the Great 
made his Entrance into Babylon. But this Pretenſion of 
Theirs to fo great Antiquity adnuts of no ſmall Dif- 
pute, and therefore not too eaſily to be credited. 
Fergus, as ſoon as he was ſeated in his Throne, made 
ene Preparations for the War againſt the Picts, at the 
ame time leaving no Stone unturn'd to bring Matten 
to an Accommodation. He repreſented to Them by 
his Ambaſladors, that the Quarrel between the two Nx 
tions, being only about Trifles, might eaſily be mad 
up, wou'd both Sides but agree to hearken to Reaſon: ( 
That it was much to be ſear'd, the Britons, their com. 
mon Enemies, wou'd take the Advantage of their Di- f 
viſions, and ruin them both, which they might plain. 
ly ſee was what they were driving at. This had th 
deſir'd Effect on the Pits, they dropt on a ſudden thei 
firſt Deſign, and immediately join'd with the Scot 
againſt the Britons. Fergus thus reinforc'd gave th 
Britons Battle, in which their King Coilus was ſlain 
Upon which the Britons ſued for Peace. Fergus, ſome 
time after, was ſhipwracked on the Coaſt of Ireland 
as he was returning thither ; In the very place when 
Carrick: Fergus now ſtands. y 
This is the Account the Scotch Hiſtorians give vil 
of the Settlement of theſe two Nations in North-Brilſ 
tain, From the Arrival of Fergus to the Roman In- 
vaſion, they tell us, Things remain'd much in the ſame 
State. The Country lying between the Channel and 
the River Tyne, was inhabited by Britons, and divide 
into 17 petty Kingdoms. From the Tyne to the utmol: 
Bounds of the North, the Eaſtern Part of the Country 
was poſſeſs d by the Picts, and the Veſtern by the Scots 
Theſe laſt reckon fifteen Kings from Fergus to Edt 
745, in whoſe reign Cæſar invaded Britain. 
Diſpute Tho' one would think the Scotch ſhou'd beſt knoy 
concering the Origin of their own Monarchy, yet this Antiqul- 
2 ty of Theirs is greatly conteſted by ſeveral very f. 
quity of the : ) 8 N 
Scots. mous Engliſh Writers. As Religion was concern'l 
in the Caſe, the Diſpute was carried on with gren 
RT ee l 


out in their Reckoning. 
Kings, they give out reigned from Fergus I. to Coran, 
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Varmth. The Pr:5byteriaxs, among other Objections 


againſt Epiſcopacy, alledged, that the Church of Scotland 


was govern'd by Presbyters only, called Culdees, before 
ever there were any Biſhops in the Country ; whence 
they wou'd infer that Epiſcopacy was not of Divine In- 
ſtiturion. The Exgliſh Biſhops anſwered this Ob- 
jection by denying the Fact, and aſſerting, that the 
Scotch Church was ſo far from being govern'd by 
Presbyters, that it was not then in Being, the Scots not 
ſetting foot in the Iſland till the Year of our Lord 
503. According to this, 800 Years muſt be cut off 
from the Scotch Account, which is ſo conſiderable a 
Sum, that one can hardly think they cou'd be ſo much 
Is it poſſible that the 40 


who ſat on the Throne in the Year of Chriſt 50 1, are 
All imaginary Ones? On the other hand, it can't well 
be ſuppos'd that their Learned Adverſaries wou'd lay ſo 
great an Error to their Charge, did they not believe they 


had good Proofs for what they ſay. It is not to be expect- 


ed I ſhould give the Particulars of a Diſpute that is the 
Subject of ſeveral Volumes. All I ſhalldo, is to lay down 
in two Words, what foot the Queſtion was put upon. 

Had the Scorch been oblig'd to prove directly their 
Settlement in North-Britain, ever ſince the time of 
Alexander the Great, I am afraid their Arguments wou'd 
not have been altogether convincing to unprejudic'd 
Judges. But they had the Addreſs to give the Diſ- 
pute another Turn. When a Nation, ſay They, aſ- 
cribes any Thing to it ſelf, in relation to its own Hiſ- 
tory, it ought not to be rejected, without plain Proofs 
to the Contrary. By this means, They put their Ad- 
verſat ies upon proving a Negative, which every one 
knows 1s no at matter to do. However, this is what 


they have undertaken ; and Their main Argument is, 
that no Writer ever mentions the Scots as Inhabitants 
of Britain till the Sixth Century. 

They alledge ſeveral Paſſages from Latin Authors, 
Wherein you have a Catalogue of the names of the Na- 
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tions that inhabited the Northern parts of the Iſland, 
without the leaſt notice taken of the Scots. To this 
the Scorch anſwer; That their Nation not being con- 
quered till the Reign of Severus, and remaining but a 
very little time in Iubjection to the Romans, it is no 
wondet they knew ſo little of it, and conſequently, gave 
ſo imperfect an Account of it. They add moreover, 
that altho' we find in Tacitus, and other Hiſtorians, 
mention of the Deucaledoni ans, Meatis, Attacotes, as 
inhabiting the North Parts of Britain, it will no more 
follow from thence that theſe People were not Pitts 
or Scots, than it will that the Icenians, Trinobantes, Silu. 
res, were not truly Britons, becauſe diſtinguiſh'd by 
theſe particular names. Againſt the Scors 1n this dil- 
pute the moſt conſiderable are, Vſher, Lloyd, Stilling fleet, 
Authors of great note. In their Defence, the Princi- 
pal Writers are, Hector Boethins, Buchanan, Makenzit, 
all three very famous in Scotland. 
The Pits are affirm'd, by the ſame Engliſh Authors, 

to be no other than Britons, who to avoid falling un- 
der the Dominion of the Romans, retir'd into the North; 
where continuing to paint their Bodies, the Romans 
gave them the name of Picts, to diſtinguiſh them from 
thoſe that ſince their Submiſſion to them had left that 
Cuſtom off. Bur as the Romans did not ſubdue the 
Seventeen Nations of the Britons all at once, but one af- 
ter another, how came it to pals that ſome of theſe 
Nations, before they were conquer'd, were not diſtin- 
uiſh'd by the name of Pits, as well as they only that 
Pad fled beyond the Tyne * The Scorch ſay moreover, 
that this Argument of the Exg/iſh has more of Show 
than Solidity in it, fince it is founded only upon the 
Conformity of the Name, Pitts, with the Latin word, 
Pitt; : That it is true indeed ſeveral Britons took refuge 
among the Inhabitants of the North; but in order to 
prove that Theſe were the ſame with them that were at- 
terwards call'd Pits, it muſt be made appear, how The 
came to make a diſtin& Nation and live apart by them- 
{elves, as we are ſure the Picts did for ſeveral Ages to- 
| R — 
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gether, with Laws and Cuſtoms different from thoſe 
both of the Britons and Scots. But as nothing like this 
can be made out, it is more 3 to think, that theſe 
Britiſþ Refugees retiring amongſt the Picts were inco 

1 4 This = to which I conkels 
am inclin'd, may be further confirm'd by conſidering 
that the Scars, who had but little intercourſe with the 
Romans, called their Neighbours Pehites. Now if this 
name be the ſame with that of Picts, taken from the 


Scots ſhould give their Neighbours a Roman Name ? 

But if it 1s a different Name, it muſt be granted, that 

the Picts were not Britons, nor ſo called from painting 

heir Bodies. Buchanan, who takes the Name of the 

Pitts to be Roman, owns however, he knows not 

what Name they gave themſelves; and affirms they were 
derived from certain Gawzliſh Colonies that ſettled in 
Thrace, where they oy their Bodies as well as in 
Britain, He adds, the Picts ſpoke the ſame Language 
Las the Britons and Scots, ſince we don't find theſe three 
Nations had ever any occaſion for Interpreters. This 
reaſon does not ſeem to me at all concluſive, ſince it is 
ny poſſible, They might ſpeak different Tongues, 
nd yet Hiſtorians take no notice of Interpreters. Bucha- 
an however infers from hence that they were of Cel- 
ic Extraction. Verſtegan, an Engliſh Hiſtorian, thinks 
he Name of the Picts was taken from a word in their 
wn Language ſignifying, 4 Warrior. But enough 
ff a Nation that has been entirely extinct without the 
talt Remains near upon 900 Years. 


Latin word, Picti; how can any one imagine, that the 
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1 BOOK l. 

il ” b 

} Julius Cæſar znvades Britain 7wice. Obliges 

{ them to pay an yearly Tribute. . Remarks 

ö on his Account of his tuo Expeditions hi 

| ther. The State of Britain in the Reigns 
uf! of Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula. 

0 Claudius 7nvades and conquers Britain, 

i An account of the Wars between the Bri- 

= tons and Romans, and what Happen d be. 
Hi fore the Arrival of the Saxons. Their Ori- 
bl ginal. The Angles, and Jutes. The State 
' of the Britiſh Church from their Convert 
0 on to the Coming of the Saxons. | 
bk . 


HE Romans were become Maſter 
of almoſt all Europe, of the bel 

x 282 Part of Africa, and of the richel 
8 Mae nd Kingdoms of Aſia, before they um 
| [DRE 


WIR dertook the Conqueſt of Great- 
r 


Britain. Their long Wars with 
— the Ganls had hitherto afford 
ed them no time nor leiſure to think of the Briton 
5 fins Ceſar was the firſt that turn'd his Thought 
that Way. Not fatisficd with the great Fame he ha 
acquu's 
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acquir'd by ſubduing the Gault, the Deſire of till 
greater Glory, and of enlarging the Bounds of the 
Common-wealth, inſpired him with a Deſign to bring 
the Britons under the Dominion of the Romans. Some 
have accus'd him (a), but how truly is uncertain, of 
aiming in this Enterprize at nothing but his own pri- 
vate Intereſt, and the enriching himſelf wich the Spoils 
of the Ifland. However this be, He invaded the 
Britons twice, on pretence they had aſſiſted his Ene- 
mies, the common Excuſe of the Romans on the like 
Occaſions, and has given us himſelf, in his Commenta- 
-, the following Account of his two Expeditions 
Hither. 


in his Deſign upon Britain. And tho' he was very ſen- 


cle the Seaſon was too far advanc'd to make any great 
hi- Progreſs, yet he thought it would be worth his while, 
1s {vere it only to get ſome Knowledge of the Iſland, al- 
Ila. N moſt entirely unknown to all but the Merchants that 


traded thither ; and who, after all, knew ſo little of the 
Matter that they cou'd not, upon Examination, give 
Ceſar any Information concerning the Extent, or Po- 
pulouſneſs of the Ifland, or whether the Harbours 
were fit to receive Ships of Burthen. In this uncer- 
tainty, he ſent Voluſenus to get what Intelligence he 
cou'd, whilſt the Troops were marching to the Place 
from whence they were to embark. 

The Britons having receiv'd Intelligence from the 
Merchants of Cæſar's Deſign, endeavour'd to divert 
him from it, by ſending Ambaſſadors with Offers of 
their Submiſſion to the Roman State, and the Delivery 
of Hoſtages for their Security. He gave the Ambaſ- 
adors a Very civil Reception, and after he had exhorted 
them to continue ſtedfaſt in the Reſolution they had 
taken, diſmi(s'd them with many fair Promiſes, with- 

© . eur 


(a) Suet. in Jul. Cef. e. 47. Britanniam petiſſe ſpe Margari- 
um, quarum amplitudinem conferentem, interdum ſua ma- 
„ exegiſſe pondus. 


Ceſar having ſpent the greateſt part of the Summer Czfar in- 


againſt the Germans, was reſolv'd to employ the Reſt vadesBri- 
tain. ante 


Chr. 54. 
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about two leagues farther, where the Country vi 
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out letting them know poſitively what he deſigu 
to do. With them he font Comius, whom he had jul 
before made King of the Arrebates (b). He gave hin 
Inſtructions to excite the Britons to enter into an All 
liance with the Romani, and to let them know he intend. 
ed to come over into their Iſland. They were not aff 
all pleas'd with this News, having been in hopes tha 

the Steps they had taken wou'd have made him alt 
his Mind; and fo, whether Comius ſpoke to them ini 
too haughty a Manner, or whether they had a Mind 
to let the Romans ſee they did not fear them in th 
leaſt, they clapt up the Ambaſſador in Priſon, and load 
ed him with Irons. 

In the mean time Voluſenus return'd, and pay: 

an Account of what diſcoveries he had made.  Upoilli 
which, all things being ready, Cæſar put two Legio 
on board fourſcore Ships, leaving Orders for his Hori 
to follow in eighteen more with all ſpeed ; but theſ 
Orders were but ſlowly executed. When he cam 
—_ the Coaſt of Britain, he ſaw the Hills and Cliff 
that ran out into the Sea cover'd over with Briton 
that cou'd eaſily with their Darts prevent his Landing 
This determin'd him to look out for ſome other plac 
where he might land with leſs Danger. However lt 
hy by till four a-clock in the Afternoon, expectin 
ſome Ships that were not yet come up. As ſoon as tht 
Fleet was join'd, he made a Signal for his Principd 
Officers, and having given them all neceſſary Orden 
about their Landing, he ſet fail and came to an Ancha 


open and level. The Britons perceiving his Intent 
ſent their Chariots and Horſemen before, which wen 
follow'd by all the Foor. The worſt of it was, tht 
Ships were too large to come near enough the Show; 
ſo that the Romans ſaw there was a neceſſity 0 
throwing themſelves, arm'd as they were, into the Ses: i 
order to attack the Enemy, who ſtood ready to recent 
them on dry Ground, Ceſar finding his Soldiers di 
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not ſhow their uſual Ardor upon this Occaſion, or- 
der'd ſome Galhes to get as near the Shore as poſſible, 


J 


'( 


und to annoy the Enemy in the Flank, with a Shower 
of Stones and Darts from the Engines and Slings. This 
J had the defir'd Effect, for the Britons were by this 
- 


Means put into ſome Diſorder. However the Ro- 
mans ſtill demurr'd upon throwing themſelves into the 
Sea, and perhaps wou'd have hardly been brought to 
t at laſt, had not an Enſign of the tenth Legion ſhown 
hem the Way, by leaping in firſt with his Colours 
n his Hand, crying out to them aloud, Follow me, 
Fellow-Soldiers, unleſs you have a mind to betray the 
Roman Eagle into the hands of the Enemy. I, for 
n part, will diſcharge my Duty to the Commonwealth 
nd my General. Fir'd at this, the Soldiers forgot 
heir Danger, and leaping into the Sea with undaunted 
Cu ourage, ** the Fight. But for all they cou'd do, 
101 he Britons kept their Ground, and it was greatly to be 
their d, the Romans fighting thus in the Water, with- 
camSut being able to keep their Ranks, wou'd have been 


N 
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Du duls'd, had not Ceſar by the means of ſome armed 
om oon, made the Enemy to fall back a little. The Ro- 
ding n, upon this advanc'd with all poſſible Expedition, 
placid being got on dry land they preſs'd the Britons 
VN d vigorouſly that at length they put them to flight. 
tin 


Jowever they durſt not purſue them, having no Horſe, 
lich, as Ceſar ſays, was the only thing that hinder'd 
Win from having a compleat Victory. | 
"IF The Britons terrified at the valour of the Romans, 
xd fearing a longer Reſiſtance wou'd but expoſe 
em to greater Misfortunes, ſer Comius at liberty, and 
nt him back to Ceſar, throwing the blame of his ill 
reatment, upon the violence and fury of the Popu- 
e. At the ſame time Ambaſſadors were diſparch'd 
ue for Peace, which Ceſar granted them upon their 
WW livcring ſome Hoſtages and Promiſe of ſending 
ore. SER 
The Peace being thus concluded four Days after 


* 


ſome 


: er Landing, the Britiſh hs were diſmiſs'd, and 
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ſome of their Princes came and ſubmitted themſelves 
to Ceſar. Whillt theſe things were in agitation, the 
Ships that were tranſporting the Roman Cavaly 
met with a great Storm, which forc'd them back 4 
gain into the Ports of Gaul; and, what was worſe, 
the ſame Storm fell foul of his Fleet that lay in the 
Road, whereof ſome were daſh'd in pieces, and other iſ 
loft their Anchors, Sails and Rigging. At the ſame 
time the Tide of Flood, the Moon being at full 
riſe ſo high, that the Gallies they had drawn aſhom 
were filld with Water. Theſe Accidents threw the 
Romans into a terrible Conſternation, they having nat 
brought with them wherewithal to repair their Ve. 
ſels, or any Quantity of Proviſions, Cæſar having de- 
ſign'd to winter in Gaul. 

The Britons that were with Ceſar ſoon perceiv i 
he was in want of Proviſions, Ships, and Cavalry. Be 
ſides they eaſily gueſs d by the little compaſs of Ground 
their Camp took up, that the Number of the Roman 
was inconſiderable. Upon making theſe Obſervat- 
ons they withdrew and went and repreſented to th 
Country-men what a favourable e wil 
put into their hands of ridding themſelves of the ki 
mans. The Britons immediately enter'd into a Relo 
lution to uſe all poſſible means to cut them off fron 
all Proviſions, and to amuſe them till Winter ſhou'l 
come on. Ceſar gueſling their Deſign by what ha 
happen'd to him, took all imaginable Care to lay in 
what Proviſions he was able. And having ſent fron 
Gaul for what was neceſſary to refit his Ships, he mac 
uſe of the Timber and Iron of the broken ones to 
pair the Reſt. The Soldiers, as they knew they wet 
working for their lives, in a few days put the Fleet i 
a Condition to ſail, there having been only twelve Ship 
caſt away. | | 

In the interim, the ſeventh Legion being ſent out | 
Forage, News was brought to Ceſar, that a Cloudo 
Duſt was ſeen to riſe from that quarter. He imme. 
ately marches away with the two Companies ti 


—  — 
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guarded the Camp, ordering the reſt to follow with 
all expedition. The Harveſt it ſeems being in every 
where elſe, the Britons did not queſtion but that the 
KFNomans wou d come to that place to forage, ſo lay in a 
readineſs to fall upon them as they ſhou'd be diſpers'd 
up and down the field to gather the Corn. According- 
h they had kill'd ſome, and were ſurrounding the Reſt 
on with their Chariots, when Cæſar came juſt in the cri- 
the WS tical Moment to ſave them from being all ſlain or ta- 
nal ken. After having brought them off, he retir'd to the 
rel. Camp, not judging it proper to come to a Battle unleſs 
de. WW forc'd to it. 
= The Britons, fluſh'd with their Succeſs, gather'd 
together a greater number of Horſe and Foot, and reſol- 
Be ved to attack the Romans in their Camp. But Ceſar 
un forelecing this, gave them ſo warm a Reception that 
n they were ſoon put ro flight, the Romans purſuing 
vat them as long as their Breath and Strength would per- 
ther mit. This Loſs ſo ſunk the Courage of the Britons, 
wal that they ſent that very day W to Ceſar to 
e est of Peace, which was concluded upon their pro- 
Reſomiſing to ſend after him into Gaul double the Num- 
fron ber of Hoſtages, he had demanded of them before. 
noni Tho' the Paſſage over to the Continent was not long, 
t huet it being fo late in the year, the fear of expoſing 
hy is ſhatter'd Fleet to another Storm, made him hur 
way as faſt as he cou'd. The Britons not being ſo 
ood as their word, he reſolv'd to give them a ſecond 
= in the following Spring in a more formidable 
anner. 
Ceſar having left orders with his Officers to repair Cæſar's ſe- 
Old, and build ſome more new Ships, went and nu%. 
als d part of the Winter in Jah as he was wont to!“ 
lo. At his Return he found in the Port of Fccins Near Cala- 
x-{core Veſſels and eighteen Gallies, on board of is. 
hich he put five Legions and two thouſand Horſe, 
d failing 25 Britain, he landed at a place, he had 
akt the Summer before, without any Oppoſition. 
be Britons, as he was told afterw 5: & terrified 4 
| „ the 
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The Story 
in Kent, 


In Eſſex. 


| bantes, whoſe Kingdom was ſituated beyond tit 
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the ſight of ſo vaſt a Fleet, thought fit to retire fur- 
ther T in the Country behind ſome Hills. Aſter 
Ceſar had fortified the Camp, according to the Cuſ- 
tom of the Romans, he ſet out in the night in queſt 
of the Enemy. He had not march'd above twelve 
Miles before he ſaw them poſted on the other ſide of 
a River 1n order to diſpute his Paſſage. As reſolute 
as they ſeem'd at firſt, they cou'd not withſtand the 
Brunt of the Roman Cavalry, but were forc'd to + 
bandon their Poſt. They retir'd into a Wood, the 
Avenues whereof were blockt up with huge Trees 
laid athwart one another. The ſeventh Legion, tho' 
it appear'd a difficult matter, attack'd them thus en- 
rrench'd and put them to flight. But night coming 
on, Ceſar gave orders not to purſue them. On th 
morrow, as he was marching in purſuit of the Briton, 
news was brought him, that his Fleet was almoſt en- 
tirely deſtroy'd by a terrible Storm. Upon this he 
haſtens back ro the Camp, and found forty of his Ship 
broken in pieces, and the reſt very much damag'd. H 
immediately ſets all the Carpenters, that were in the 
Fleet and Army, at work, ſending for others at the 
ſame time from Gaul. To prevent the like Accident 
for the future, he made his Soldiers with infinit 
toil and labour draw up the Ships, as ſoon as the 
were refitted, within the Camp. In the mean tint 
he writ to Labienus, his Lieutenant in Gaul, to bull 
new ones, and ſend them over as ſoon as they wer 
finiſh'd, Then leaving a ſufficient Force to gun 
the Camp, he Baa in his ſearch after the Britons 
He had not marched far, before he was inform 
that the Enemy's Forces were very much augmented 
under the Conduct of Caſſibelan King of the Trim 


Thames about 20 Miles from the Sea. This Prina 
till then had had continual Wars with his Neighbous; 
but upon the approach of the Romans a Peace Wi 
made with all of them, and the Command of tit 
Confederate Army was by conſent confer'd 
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im. The Romans in their March were on a ſudden 
attack d by the Britiſh Cavalry and Chariots ; but they 
Mere repuls'd with great Loſs. However ſome days after, 
wbilſt the Romans were buſied about their Intrench- 
Emcnts, ſome Troops that lay conceal'd in the Woods 
el with | cs Fury upon thoſe that guarded the 
Camp, and put them in very great Diſorder. Ceſar 
ſceing this, immediately ſent two Companies to their 
Aſſiſtance, who at the firſt Onſet were put tothe rout. 
the In this Encounter the Tribune Quintius Laberius Du- 
es rut was ſlain. As this Battle was fought in ſight of 


ho the Camp, Cæſar ſaw plainly the great Diſadvantage 
en- the Romanus, encumber'd with their Heavy Armor, 
ing ky under againſt an Enemy that was »imble and light- 


am d, and fought always in ſmall Parties, with a Body 


on; of Reſerve in their Rear, from whence they receiv'd 
en · ¶ continual Recruits, The Roman Cavalry, was no leſs 
; be BY embaraſs'd than the Infantry. As the Britons frequent- 
hin ly pretended to run away, the Horſemen that were 
He 


detacht out to purſue them were immediately cut off, 
ſo that they found it equally dangerous to purſue or 
to retreat. The confus'd manner of Ceſar's relating 
this Action is a clear evidence the Romans were worlt- 
ed, tho he does not ſay it in ſo many words. Beſides, 


the che Reaſons he gives of their not ſucceeding any bet- 
tie ter are very weak, or if they are of any weight, 
bull Wy whence comes it, that he had not the ſame Difficul- 
wet ties to get over in ſo many other Encounters, where- 


in he affirms the Britons were routed Horſe and Foot? 
The next day, Ceſar having ſent out all the Horſe 
to forage 9 three Legions to guard them, the 
Britons fell with great Fury upon the Forragers, who 
were defended by the Legions till ſuch time as Ceſar 
advanc'd with the reſt of the Army ; upon which a 
great Battle enſued, wherein the Britons were entirely 
defeated. | 
After this Victory, Ceſar marched towards the 
Thames with a deſign to enter into the Dominions of 
Caſivelan, When he came to the place, he was to ford 
| Over 
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over at, he perceiv'd the Enemy drawn up in grex 
numbers on the other fide, Notwithſtanding this, 
and the Bank and River being drove full of | ſhayſif 
Stakes, he order'd the Horſe to ride in, and the Fa 
to follow ; which they did, wading up to their very 
Chins. The Attack was made wit ha Reſolution 
that the Britons were forc'd to retire and leave the Re. 
mans a free Paſſage. Caſſibelan upon this disbandel 
his Army, reſerving only 4000 Men, with whon 
he harraſs'd the Romans, and cut them ſhort of Pro- 
viſions, by carrying off all the Corn and Cattle, tha 
were in thoſe Parts thro* which they were to march, 
This reduc'd them to great ſtraits, for they did not 
dare to make the leaſt Excurſions in ſearch of Provi. 
fions for fear of Sallies from the Woods and By- Places 
In the Interim, the Trinobantes perceiving Ceſar was 
near their Borders, ſent Deputies to him to treat of 
Peace; deſiring him at the ſame time to take into his 
Protection Mandrubatius their King, who had fled 
into Gaul upon Caſſibelan's killing his Father Imaunuen. 
tius, and depriving him of his Dominions. Ceſar pro- 
mis'd to ſend back Mandrubatius, on condition they 
wou'd victual his Army and deliver forty Hoſtages; 
to which they agreed. Several other States following 
the Example of the Trinobantes, Cæſar found himſelf 
in a condition to attack the Capital City of Caſſibe- 
lan, whither all the Country People were retired 
with their Flocks and Herds. - What the Britons call'd 
a City, was only a Wood fenc'd with a Ditch to de- 
fend them againſt the Incurſions of their Enemies. This 
Intrenchment, tho' very ſtrong, the Romans ſtorm'd 
ſo briskly at two different Places at once, that the 
Britons fled out at one of their Avenues, but not with- 
out having a great many ſlain and taken, and leaving 
behind them abundance of Cattle. f 
Whilſt this was doing, four Kentiſh Princes, Cin- 
getorix, Carnilins, Taximagulus, and Segonax, by the 
Inſtigation of Caſſibelan, fell upon the Roman Camp 
that was left to guard their Ships, but after a long 


— 22 
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ad obſtinate Fight were repuls'd, and Cingetorix was 
WMrzken Priſoner. | | 
eat Upon news of this, Caſſibelan, conſidering how 


Watters ſtood, enter'd into a Treaty with Ceſar, by 

the Mediation of Comins. As Winter drew on, and 
his preſence was neceſſary in Gaul, Ceſar readily con- 
ented to a Peace, the Conditions whereof were theſe ; 
That the Britons ſhou'd annually pay to the Romans a 


N. certain Tribute; That Caſſibelan ſhou'd deliver ſuch a 
del number of Hoſtages, and leave Mandrubatius in quiet 
om ſleſſion of his Dominions. Matters being thus ſet- 
10. tled, and the Hoſtages delivered, Cæſar embark'd his 
hat Troops in the beſt manner he cou'd, put to Sea, and 
ch. Narriv'd ſafely in Gaul. 


This is the Account Ceſar gives us of his two Ex- remarks os 
peditions into Britain; wherein we may obſerve that Czfar's ac- 
Itho' out of an affected Modeſty, he refrains from all —_—_— an 
Commendations of himſelf, yet by the bare Recital of 2 
his Actions he gives bimſell the moſt exalted Praiſes. 
bs To make a Deſcent with two Legions only upon an 
led WE-nemy's Country, in the ſight . an Army formida- 
ble for their Number, Valour, and way of Fighting; 
and what is ſtill more ſtrange, to ford the Thames at 
e a Place ſtuck full of Sharp Stakes, the oppoſite Bank 
5; (efended by numerous Troops, and beſides, the Wa- 
ns ter ſo deep as to take the Soldiers up to the Neck; 
(elf WW Cheſe are Actions that ſufficiently ſpeak their own 
be. Praiſe. And if this Great General, in writing his Hiſ- 
red Wl tory, has been accuſed of turning every thing to his 
own Advantage, never does he ſeem to lye under 
de. ſtronger Suſpicions of doing ſo, than in this Affiair. 
One can't read the Particulars of his two Expeditions 
nd without being ſenſible, there is ſomething wanting, 
the Wl and that what is paſs'd over in Silence was not at 
all to his Honour. Not to inſiſt on what is very 
ng hard to know, whereabouts the Ford, he mentions, 
hes, ſince in the Place, he is thought to have paſs'd 
the Thames, there is no leſs than 5 foot Water. yet 


the what J have ſaid will appear ſtill more evident, if we 
of e 1 conſider 
) 
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conſider Cæſars Deſign and Succeſs in his atten 
upon Britain. He ſets out from Gaul, as Dion Caſſm 
poſitively afſytes us, with an Intent to conquer and 
reduce the whole Iſland to a Roman Province. He: 
every where gets the better of the Britons. He paſſe 
the Thames in ſpite of all obſtacles. Caſſibelan finding 
he cou'd not make head againſt him, diſmiſſes hi 
Troops. Ceſar becomes Maſter of his Capital, and 
the Britons ſubmit and ſue for Peace. After all this, MW 
he is contented with impoſing a light Tribute on Caſk 
belan, and without fortifying any one Place, or leay. 
ing any Troops in the Iſland, he drops his firſt De. 
ſign, ſatisfied with reftoring Mandubratius, as if the 
War had been undertaken ſolely upon his Account, 
Does not this make it very ſuſpicious that he ws 
forc'd to take up with theſe Terms? Lucan, tho ng 
Friend to him, wou'd not however without ſom 
Grounds have accus'd him fo flatly as he did of tum 
ing his back to the Britons (a). Dion tells us, thi 
in an Action, the Britons entirely routed the Roman In. 
fantry, but were afterwards put in diſorder by the 
Cavalry. Horace and Tibullus (b) inſinuate in eve- 
ral Places of their Works, that the Britons, in ther 
Time, were not lookt upon as conquer'd by the x. 
mant. From all this it is pretty plain that, the Re- 
putation Ceſar acquir'd by theſe two Expeditions ws 
not near ſo great as it is repreſented to be in his Con. 
memaries. But be this as it will, certain it is the Ad. 
vantages that accrued from Them to the Common- 
wealth were very inconſiderable; which no doubt 
was the reaſon of Tacitus ſaying, Cæſar had rather 
ſhewn the Romans the way to Britain, than put them 
in Poſſeſſion of it. 8 e 

The State After Cæſar's Death, the Tribute impos d on the 
of the Brit Britons was not paid, nor, it may be, demanded, fat 


tons in the | 
Reign of | LE tw-ent 


Augnitus, ta) Territa quæſitis oſtendit A n 
() Intadtus aut Britannus ut deret 


” 


Sacra catenatus via. Hor. 
Te manet in victus Romano Marte Britannus, Tib, 


ö 
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twenty years. Auguſtus, after the Civil Wars were 
over, being ſettled in the quiet Poſſeſſion of the Em- 
pire, reſolv'd to compel the Britons to ſtand to the 
Terms they had made with his Predeceſſor. To this 
End he proceeded twice as far as Gaul in order for 
Britain (c); but was prevented the firſt time by a Re- 

olt in Pannonia; and the ſecond, by being met there 
by the Bririſþ Embaſſadors who ſued for Peace, which 
yas granted them. At laſt upon their not keeping 
their Word, he took a refolution to go and make a 
horough Conqueſt of them. The Britons, inform'd 
pf his Deſign, found means to divert him from his 
urpole. Tenuantius, who ſucceeded Caſſibelan, ſent 
he Emperor rich-Preſents, which were laid up in the 
apitol, Cunobelin, his Succeſſor, kept fair with the 
Pomans. He order'd Money to be coin'd; ſome Pie- 
es whereof are ſtill to be ſeen in the Cabinets of the 
urious, with the five firſt Letters of his Name, C. 
n. o. b. or C. a. m. the three firſt of Camelodu- 
um, his Capital City, on one fide; on the other, a 
lan fitting and coining Money, with theſe Letters, 

„A. S. c. i. o. by which Antiquaries underſtand 
hat this Money was deſign'd for the Payment of 
Tribute. 
Tiberius left the Britaint to enjoy their Liberty, ſa- Tiberius. 
hed with the Reſpect they ſhow'd him in ſending 
ack ſome Soldiers of Germanicus, that were Ship- 
reck'd on their Coaſt, 
Caligula pretended to make an attempt upon Bri- Caligula. 
ain; but being told, as he was embarking his Men, 
hat the Brirons ſtood ready drawn up to receive him, 
e deſiſted from his Enterprize. However, as his 
yhimſical Humour carried him to the moſt extrava- 
nt Actions, he went on board a Galley, ordering 
nem to row with all ſpeed towards the Britiſh Coaſt. 
Dn a ſudden he was ſeen to come back as faſt as he 
| G Went 


e) Serves iturum Cæſarem in ultimos 
Orbis Britannos. Hor. 1. I. Od. xxxv. 
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went off. When he came on Shore, He harangu' 
his Troops, as if they were going upon ſome impor. 
rant Undertaking. When he had done, a Charge wx 
ſounded, as if the Enemy had been in view: Upot 
which the whole Army, according to the orders gi. 
ven to the Principal Officers, fell to gathering Cockle 
Shells in their 1 He liberally rewarded hi 
Soldiers for their Alacrity on this occaſion, and ſent 
word to Rome of his Succeſs, wiſhing the Senate .to 
decree him a Triumph; which they making ſome Scru. 
E to do, He was reſolv'd to put them all to Death; 
ut was hindred from his bl deſign by a Conſpi- 
racy againſt him, wherein he loſt his Life. 
Thus the Britons enjoy'd their Freedom for aboye 
90 years after Julius Cæſar's ſecond Invaſion ; and i 
was not till the Reign of Claudius that their Subyec 
tion to the Romans took its Date. The Occaſiond 
which was as follows. — 9700 
The Occaſ. Cunobelin left two Sons, Togodumnus and Carat 
on of Clau- cus, who both ſucceeded him: but whether they 
dius con. reigned jointly or ſeparately is not known. It hap 
> WARS d in their Reign that one Bericus for endeavour 
Britain, pen d in their Neig e 
ing to raiſe a Sedition, being forc'd to fly the King: 
dom, betook himſelf to the Emperor's Court at Rom, 
where he was always laying out to the Emperor, nov 
eaſy a matter it was to conquer Britain. Claudiu 
giving Credit to what he ſaid, reſolv'd upon the Un- 
dertaking, and ſent to the Britons to demand the Tri 
bute due to the Empire. As it had never been r- 
gularly paid, the Britons exaſperated moreover by the 
ill Reception the Embaſſadors, they had ſent to de- 
mand Bericus, had met with, flatly refus'd to pay 1 
and at the {ame time prohibited all Commerce with 
the Romans. Claudius having whit he wanted, 1 
* plauſible Pretence for the War, ſent Plautius the Pre 
ſent before tor before, whilſt he prepar'd to follow, when there 
with aa ſhou'd be Occaſion. Plautius landed his Men witb⸗ 
Army. out the leaſt Oppoſition; for the Britons having had 
intelligence of a Mutiny in the Roman Army, * 
. un 
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hey were going to embark, and not imagining it 
'ou'd have been ſo ſoon over, had neglected to put 
hemſelves in a Condition to reſiſt him. Plautius 
you'd fain have come to a Battle immediately, but 
he Britons did all they cou'd to avoid it, with a 
ſign to make him loſe time, hoping he wou'd, 
ke Ceſar, go and winter in Gaul. But notwith- 
anding all their Precautions he found the means to 
ack Togodumnus ſeparately ; and having entirely de- 
ated him, he went in queſt of Caractacus, over 
hom he likewiſe obtain'd a 1 1 Victory. The 
irons, in purſuance of their firſt Deſign, Yept off 
d went and encamp'd in a careleſs manner on the 
ther ſide of a River, which they deem'd impoſ- 
ble for the Romans to paſs without a Bridge ; and. 
great was their ſurprize at ſeeing ſome Germans, 
ho were wont to ſwim the moſt rapid Rivers, 
oſſing over, that they immediately decamp'd and 
tir d at a greater diſtance. Upon which Plautius paſs'd 


ncing towards the Enemy, gave them Battle and 
It them to flight. But rallying again next day, they 
ack'd ſo vigorouſly a Detachment of the Roman 
my commanded by Sidius Geta, that they put them 


taken Gera himſelf; but happily getting out of 
ar hands, he headed his Troops, and gave the Bri- 
„ Who look'd upon themſelves as ſure of Victo- 
> ſo furious à Charge, that they were forc'd at 
gth to leave the Field. After theſe Loſſes, the 
on retir'd towards the Mouth of the River Thames. 
they were perfectly acquainted with all the Fords, 


Romans who cou'd follow them only at a diſ- 
e fell among the Moraſſes, fram whence they had 


* having found a Ford, and the reſt of the Army 
A EC 


er a conſiderable E ody of Troops, under the Com- 
and of Veſpaſian and Sabinus his Brother, who ad- 


irſt into ſome Diſorder; and had like to have ſlain 


y paſs'd the River without any difficulty, whilſt - 


ado to diſentangle themſelves. Ar laſt the Ger- 
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having paſs'd over a Bridge a little higher up (a), th 
Britons were ſurrounded on all ſides, and great ſlaugh, 
ter was made of them, 

Claudius Plautius thought it now high time to ſend to th 
77% Bei. Emperor to come and reap the Honour oi putting a 
tain, end to the War. As Claudius lac a!) things in; 
readineſs for his journey, he ſet out immediately. 4 
ſoon as he was arriv'd, he put Himſelf at the Head 
his Army, and compelling the Britons to come to; 
Battle, entirely routed them. After this Victory, | 
advanc'd towards Camelodunum (), where he ma 
with little or no reſiſtance, and carrying his Conquelh 
on, he ſubdu'd ſome neighbouring Nations. Up 
theſe Succeſſes, he was ſaluted Imperator by the Ar 
my ſeveral Times, contrary to the Roman Cuſton 
that never allow'd a General to be honour'd wit 

that glorious Title above once in the ſame War. 
Finiſhes his If Claudius by this Expedition, which was finiſhi 
Conguefis in 15 days, acquir'd great Reputation, his Clemenq 
n 42) in leaving the Vanquiſh'd in poſſeſſion of their Good 
was no leſs honourable and advantagious to hin, 
Touch'd with his generous Proceedings, they ered 
a Temple to him, and paid him Divine Honours, Tit 
Emperor having left Plautius Governor of Brita 
return'd to Rome after a {ix Months abſence, when 
the Senate decreed him the Honor of a Triumph, a 
the Sirname of Britannicus. However Suetonius aflur 
us, that he made himſelf Maſter of ſome part of 5 
tain without ſtriking a Stroke. But it is more pr 
bable, as Dion Caſſius relates it, that it coſt him a blood 
Battle. 
Plautius continued the Conqueſts the Emperor i 
begun, bravely ſeconded by Yeſpaſian and Titus, wil 


ſery'd under him. Veſpaſian beat the Britons in; 
Co 


(a) Notwithſtanding the Authority of Dion Caſſas, it is 
probable there ſhou'd be a Ford ſo nigh the Thames Mouth, ( 
a Bridge a little higher up. He ſeems to have confounded {ot 

iver that runs into the Thames with the Thames it ſeit, 

( Malden in Eſſex. | | 
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Conflicts; in one of which Titas his Son, who was 

then but a Tribune, had the good Fortune to fave his 
Father's Life. He conquer'd two of the moſt pow- 

erful Nations and ſubdu'd the Ie of Weight. But as 

all this was done under Plautius the Commander in 

Chief, he reap'd the Glory of it; and at length being Plautius 
recall'd, the Senate, as a Reward of his Services, de- recall d. 
creed him the Honor of an inferior fort of Triumph. 

Oſtorius Scapula was ſent into Britain in his Room. Oftorius 
At his arrival he found the Britons making continual Vn in bis 
Inroads into the Roman Conqueſts. Upon which get- . 
ting his Army together, he march'd againſt them in 
ſo ſudden a manner, at a time they little expected him, 
in the midſt of Winter, that he defeated the firſt 
that made head againſt him, and ſodiſpers'd the reſt, 
that he had nothing more to fear from their Incurſi- 
ons. However to prevent his being expos'd to con- 
tinual Alarms, he reſolv'd to coop them up between 
the Avon and Severn, by building Forts along between 
the two Rivers. Before he went about this work, 
he ſettled a Roman Colony at Camelodunum. Much 
about this time it was that London became alſo a Colo- 

m, and that Part of Britain, lying between the Thames 
and the Sea, was reduc'd to a Province, by the Name 
of Britannia Prima. 

The Icenians (c), tho' in Alliance with the Romans, 
were the firſt that oppos'd the Deſign of Oſtorius; and 
others following their Example, join'd Forces with 
them, and encamp'd themſelves on a very advantagi- 
ous Ground. But however, the Romans forc'd their 
Intrenchments, and put them to great ſlaughter. After 
this Oſtorius turn'd his Arms againſt the Cangians (d), 
who were ſoon entirely diſpers' d. The Roman Army 
was not far from the Jriſh Sea, when news was 


brought the General that the Brigantes (e) were up 
in 


(c) The Inhabitants of Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, and 
Huntingtonſhire. 
(4) In the Weſtern Parts of Wales. 


(e) Yorkſhire, Lancaſhire, Durham, W:{tmoreland, Cumberland. 


Carata- 


cus Gene- 


Tal 0' the 
Britons, 
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in Arms. This oblig'd him to put off the Executi. 
on of his firſt Deſign to another time; and being wil. 
ling, before he proceeded to new Conqueſts, to make 
all ſure behind him, he march'd back with all ſpeed 
againſt the revolted Brigantes. This Inſurrection was 
appeas'd by the Puniſhment of thoſe that had been the 
Cauſe of it. But the Silures (F), the braveſt and 
moſt powerful of all the Britons, cou'd be brought un- 
der neither by Fair nor Foul means. Caractacus, their 
King, was look'd upon as the greateſt General Bri- 
tain had ever produc'd. This Prince, on whom the 
Nations in Alliance with the Cilures, had conferr'd 
the Command of the Confederate Army, was retir'd 
into the Country of the Ordovices (g), where he had 
gather'd his whole Army together, with a Reſolu- 
tion to expect the Enemy. To this End, he had 
poſted himſelf in an advantagious manner, on a ſteep 
Hill, at the foot of which was a little River. More- 
over his Camp was ſurrounded with a fort of a Ram- 
part of Flints and Stones, ſo that he ſeem'd to have 
nothing to fear, poſted as he was. Caractacus to in- 
ſpire his Troops with Courage, rid up and down on 
the day of Battle, repreſenting to them, that this was 
the day, that e give them Liberty or perpetual 


Slavery. He call'd to their remembrance the Glory 


of their Anceſtors, who had driven Cæſar out of Bri- 
tain, and freed their Country from the Roman Yoke. 
The Soldiers, with loud Acclamations, declar'd they 
were ready to ſhed the laſt drop of their Blood in 
defence of their Liberty. The Reſolution and Firm- 
neſs, that appcar'd in the looks of the Britons, ſtart- 
led the Roman General at firſt, But finding his Ar- 
my extreamly deſirous of engaging, he gave the Sig- 
= of Battle, after he had obſerv'd in what Places 
the River might beſt be forded. The Roman, * 

the 


(J int "onde Radnorſhire, Brecknockſhire, Monmouthſhire, 
Glamorg anſhire. | 

(g) Mongomeryſbire, Merionethſhire, Carnatvonſhire, Flintſhire, 
Denbighſhire, 
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the River without any difficulty ; but before they cou'd 

approach the Enemy's Camp, they were expos'd to 

Showers of Darts, by which many were kill'd and 
wounded, Maugre all Oppoſition, they got up to 

the Rampart, which being nothing but looſe Stones, 

they eaſily tumbled down. As ſoon as they came to 

uſe their Swords, the Britons cou'd not >oſſibly with- is defeated, 
ſtand the Brunt of the warlike and veteran Troops, 

but were ſoon put to flight. The Wife, Daughter 

and Brothers of Caractacus were taken Priſoners, and He 

himſelf, a few Days after, was unexpectedly deliver'd up 

to Oſtorius by Cartiſmandua Queen of the Brigantes, anddeli- 
to whom he had fled for Protection. He had com- vered g fe 
manded the Confederate Army of the Britons nine Ollorlus. 
years, and his Fame was ſpread as far as Rome, where 

all the World was ſurpriz'd at his reſiſting ſo long 

the Roman Power. The Emperor order'd the * 

tives to be ſent to Rome; and on a day appointed, the 

people being all preſent, they were brought before him 

25 he ſate on his Throne. Firſt came Caractacus's 

Vaſſals and Retinue, then his Wife, Daughter and 
Brothers, and laſtly He himſelf, walking with a ſet- 

ted Countenance, without hanging down his Head, ; 
or appearing too much dejected at his Misfortunes. 

When he was near the Emperor, he ſpoke in the fol- 

lowing manner, if it be true that Tacitus has not 

put his own Thoughts and Expreſſions in his Mouth. 

« It my Moderation had been as great as my Birth His Speech 
* or Fortune, Rome had beheld me this day her Ally 4 au- 
and not Captive, and perhaps ſhe wou'd not have 8 
* diſdain'd to have rank'd in the number of her 
* Friends, a Prince Royally deſcended, and who 
* commanded many Nations. My preſent Condi- 
tion is as diſhonorable to me, as it is glorious to 
* you. I had Arms, Horles, Riches, and Grandeur. 

' Let it not ſeem ſtrange that I ſhou'd contend to 
keep poſſeſſion of them. Does it follow, becauſe 
you have a mind to Rule over All, that every one 
muſt tamely Submit ? Had I ſooner been betray d to 
I «© you» 
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* you, neither your Glory nor my Misfortunes had 
«© been render'd ſo famous, and my Puniſhment 
« wou'd have been buried in eternal Oblivion. But 
now if you preſerve my Life, I ſhall be a ſtanding 
« Monument of your Clemency to future Ages. 
The Emperor, mov'd with this Diſcourſe, generouſly 
pardon'd them all. The Senate being met to confider 
what Honors ſhou'd be conferr'd on Oſtorius, his 
Victory over Caractacus was extoll'd to the Skies; It 
was equalFd to thoſe of Scipio over Syphax, and of 
Paulus Emilius over Perſes; and they came to a re- 
ſolution to decree him the ſame Honors. In the 
mean time, the Reputation of Offories began to loſe 
Ground, whether he did not carry on the War fo vi. 
gorouſly as before, or whether the Britons exerted 
their utmoſt to repair the Diſgrace of their Defeat, 
They fell upon the Troops that were left behind to 
build Forts in the Country of the Silures, and, wou d 
have cut them in pieces, if they had not had timely 


Aſſiſtance from the adjoining Places. The Roman 


Commander was fhin, with eight Captains and a great 
number of Soldiers. At another time, they defeated 
a Body of Troops that were gone out to forrage, 
and put the Horſe that guarded them, into Diforder 
inſomuch that Oſtorius was oblig'd to advance with 
the Legions, which animating the Romans with Cou- 
rape, they forc'd the Britons to retreat, tho“ with li- 
the loſs. After this, there were ſeveral Conflicts, the 
ſucceſs whereof was various, according to the Circum- 
ſtances of Time and Place. | 

The Silures, of all the Britiſh Nations, held out 
the moſt obſtinately, exaſperated at the Em 5 
tne 
Sicambri, they were tranſported into ſome Foreign 
Country. They ſurpriz'd unawares two Cohorrs, that, 
out of a deſire of Pillage, had advanc'd too far into 
the Enemy's Quarters. Theſe they diſtributed about 
among the other Nations, to induce them to a Re- 


volt. pn, quite ſpent with Vexation and Trov Wee 
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ble at not being able to put an end to the War, died a- Ofterius 
bout this time. The Britozs rejoic'd exceedingly at his“ 
Death, and the more, becauſe they attributed it to his 

regret at not having it in his Power to put a ſtop to 

the Courſe of their Victories. $31 

Aulus Didius was immediately ſent over, the Poſ- Aulus Di- 
ture of Affairs requiring the Army ſhou'd not long diu, /*c- 
be without a General. He found Matters in a worſe % . 
Condition than ever, a Legian commanded by Manlius 
Valens having been defeated with great loſs. His Ar- 
rival put a ſtop to the Silures, who, blown up with 
their late Succeſs, were making Inroads into the Fron- 
tiers of the Roman Province. 

In the mean time, Venutius, King of the Brigan- 20s War 
tes, who had ſucceeded Caractacus in the Command 54 Sg 
of the Army, was perſwaded by Carti/mandua his 
Queen, the ſame that betray'd Caractacut, to enter in- 

o an Alliance with the Romans. But a Quarrel break- 
ing out between him and his Queen, the Romans 
were ſo impolitick as openly to eſpouſe her Cauſe. 

his Partiality of theirs ſo enrag'd him, that he us'd 
| his Intereſt with his Country-men, to ſtir them up 
0 a Revolt. Upon this the War broke out with 
reater Fury than ever, which Didius being very old, 
nanag d by his Lieutenants. 
+. WW Verannius, who ſucceeded Didius in the Reign of Verannius 
he Nero, died before he had perform'd any thing re- 1 
m. arkable, tho“ his head was full of vaſt Projects, , 

nd he boaſted in his Mill, that had he liv'd but two | 
* * he would have conquer'd the whole 
band. | 
eh Suetonius Paulinus was ſent in his Place. Great Mat- 
ann were expected from this experienc'd General. His 
hat, t Undertaking was the Conqueſt of Mona, or Augle- 
. To this End he paſs'd the Foot over in flat-bottom'd He con. 
ats, the Sea being very ſhallow in that Place, and 3 
* Horſe follow d, ſome fording, others ſwimming. = Sw” 
be Iſlanders were drawn up on the other Side, with 
Women running up and * among them, * 
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like Furies, their Hair hanging looſe, Fire-brands in 
their hands, and ſurrounded with the Druids, who, 
with hands lifted up to Heaven, pour'd out dreadful 
Curſes and Imprecations. This horrible Sight ſo al. 
toniſh'd the Romans, that they ſtood ſtock ſtill, expos'd 
to the Darts of the Enemy. But at length, the Shame 
of being terrified at a Company of frantick Women 
and Prieſts, and the Exhortations of their General, 
bringing them to their Senſes and Courage, they fel 
upon the Enemy Sword in hand, and became Maſters 
of the Iſland. The firſt thing Suetonius did, was to 
order all the conſecrated Groves to be cut down, where 
the Iſlanders 1acrific'd their Captives, and conſulted 
their Gods by inſpecting the Entrails of Men. 
Whilſt Suetonius was buſied in theſe Matters, a 
unexpected Turn of Affairs oblig'd him to leave Ae. 
na in an abrupt manner, to go and ſettle Things of 
much greater Moment. Praſutagus King of the - 
nians, had made the Emperor and his Daughters join: 
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Heirs to his great Treaſures, hoping by that means 1 
to ſecure the Protection of Nero for his Family and þ 
Kingdom. But it fell out quite otherwiſe. As ſoon; 
as He was in his Grave, the Emperor's Officers ſeizaM,, 
upon all his Effects in their Maſter's Name. Boau-il 4 
cea, his Widow, a Woman of a great Spirit, oppolingMc 
theſe unjuſt Proceedings, the Brutiſhneſs of the Oily, 
ficers was ſuch, that they caus'd her to be publick\W 
whipp'd, and her Daughters to be raviſh'd. V 

This ſtrange Barbarity was ſo highly reſent} 
by the Britons, that the whole Iſland was inſpur'd wid 
a Spirit of Revolt, which ſoon broke out into Ac, 
on. The Icenians led the Way, follow'd by tn. 
Trinobantes their Neighbours. Venutius and his Path. 
join'd with them; and in fine all the Nations that ba 


ſubmitted to the Romans, took up Arms with 0 
Conſent, the City of London only excepted. I. 
Roman Hiſtorians themſelves agree that the viole 
Proceedings of the Emperor's Officers gave the 3 
tons but too juſt Cauſe to revolt. They were dept 
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of their Eſtates without any Form of Law, by the 
Veterans, who were ſent to ſettle in the Iſland, Catu⸗ 
Decianus, Nero's Procurator, without any Regard to 
the Petitions that were preſented him, or to the Ord. 
nance of Claudius, that left the vanquiſh'd in poſſeſſi- 
on of their Goods, confiſcated their Eſtates to the Em- 
peror's Uſe. This Treatment bred in the Minds of 


the People ſo utter an Averſion to a Foreign Yoke, 
„ that they were all at once inſpir'd with a Reſolution to 
al i ſhake it off. Venutius, mortal Enemy to the Romans, 
i WY fon:cnted the Rebellion to the utmoſt of his Power. 
08 Even the Adherents of the Queen his Wife, dropping 
Ie BY their Domeſtick Jars, and renouncing the Friendſhip of 
ed the Romans, join'd themſelves to the reſt of their 
Countrymen, for the Recovery of their Liberty. 
1 Boadicea, burning with a Deſire of Revenge, head- 
0* 


ed the Revolters, and exhorted them in a lively Man- 
alfi der, to take the Advantage of the Roman General's be- 
ler. ng at a Diſtance, to free themſelves from Slavery, by 
. putting the Foreigners, their Oppreſlors, all to the 
ene Sword. The Britons, cloſing immediately with her 
Propoſal, fell, in a ſudden and furious Manner, upon 
the Romans in their Colonies, which they had taken 
more care to embelliſh than to fortifie, and maſſacred 
All without Diſtinction of Age or Sex. Unheard of 
Cruelties were acted upon this Occaſion, Wives 
vere hung up with their Infants at their Breaſts to 
make them in ſome Meaſure, ſuffer a double Death. 
Virgins had their Breaſts cut off and cramb'd into 
their Mouths, that they might ſeem in the Agonies of 
Death, to eat their own Fleſh. The Veterans at Came- 
aunum, having ſhut themſelves up in a Temple, as 
n an Ahlum, They choſe rather ſacrilegiouſiy to burn 
hem alive, than to ſtarve them to death. In a word, 
heir Fury was carried to that height, that not a Ro- 
an was ſuffered to live. Fourſcore Thouſand are 
ad to have periſh'd in this Maſſacre. | 


Maſſacre of 


Let us reflect here a little on the Poliricks of thoſe The Poli- 


Saetronius ” 


12 great 
Straits. 


The ninth Legion under Petilius Cerealis, was juſt then 
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Art of Government. Upon their having ſubdu'd a Wb: 
Country, they immediately ſent thither numerous O. Iſl C 
lonies, who by degrees mixing and intermarry ing with Wh 
the antient Inhabitants, ſecur'd to them their Con- WW ar 
queſts. OF this, Britain 1s a remarkable Inſtance, Mer 
where, tho' the Iſland had been conquer'd but 18 Hu 
years before by Claudius, above 50,000 * Aman Wt! 
were already ſettled, beſides the Army of Szetonius, Wn 
and doubtleſs ſome Garrifons that had eſcap'd the Fu- N e 
ry of the Britons. [ 
Boadicea, whoſe noble Stature, and Heroic Cou- I 
rage made them hope ſhe had all the Qualities of t 
General, was now at the head of 100,000 Briton, 
She ardently defir'd to come to a Battle with Suer- 7 
nius, whoſe Army conſiſted only of 10,000 Men, il © 
flattering her ſelf ſhe ſhou'd ſoon compleat her Re- 
venge, by the Deſtruction of ſo inconſiderable Re. 
mains of the Enemy. Snetonius who expected no Suc- 
cours from any Place, was in a great Strait what to do. 


entirely routed. Pœnius Poſt humius, who had a confiden- 
ble Derachment of the Second, rctus'd to join him. Thus 
Suetonius found himſelf reduc'd to a neceſſity either 
to go and meet the Enemy with his handful of Men, 
or to ſtay and expect him in ſome Town. At firſt he 
reſolv'd upon the latter, and accordingly ſhut himſel 
up in London. But he ſoon alter'd his Mind, and fore 
ſeeing that in endeavouring to ſave that Colony, It 
ſhou'd hazard the Loſs of the whole Province, he 
march'd out, notwithſtanding the Cries and Entreatk 
of the Inhabitants, not to abandon them to'the Fu 
of the Rebels. He plainly faw, as the Caſe ſtood, nt 
mult either conquer or die; and therefore, fo far was 
from retiring from the Britons, who were marching 
towards him, that he reſolv'd to go and attack them 
He had occaſion here for all his Experience and Cn 
duct, to counterpoiſe by {ome means or other the gt 
Advantage the Enemy had over him by their * 


=. 


* Tacitus ſays, 70, ooo. 
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bers. To this end he pitched 


upon a narrow Piece of 
Ground for the Field of Battle, with a Foreſt behind 
him, that ſecur d him from Ambuſcades in the Rear, 
and a _ Plain before him, where the Britons were 
encamp'd. He drew up the Legions cloſe together in 
the Center, the Lipht-arm'd were plac'd round about 
them, and the Horſe made the two Wings. The Ene- 
my ſwarm'd about rhe Plain in Battalions, and & ns, 
exulting at their Numbers, and fecure of Victory. 
They had brought their Wives and Children into t 
Field to be Wirnefles of their Actions and Sharers in 
the Booty. 

Boadicea, with her D 
riot, addreſs d herſelf to 
It was not the firſt time the Britons had been victori- 
% ous under the Conduct of their Queens. That 
* for her part ſhe came not there, as one deſcended 
from Royal Progenitors, to fight for Empire or 
* Riches, but as one of the common People, to a- 
« venge the Loſs of their Liberty, the Wrongs done 
to her own Perſon, and the Violation of her Daugh- 
« ters Chaftity. That the Romans Luſt was grown 
« to that Height, that neither Ola nor Young eſcap'd 
« 1ts Pollutions ; but that the Gods had already began 
eto puniſh them according to their Deſerts; for one 
“Legion that durſt hazard a Battle, was cut in pieces, 
“and the reſt skulk'd in their Camp, or fled for their 
“Lives; ſo that they wou'd be ſo far from being able 
«© to ſtand the Attack of a victorious Atmy, that 
the very Shouts of ſo many Thouſands wou'd put 
them to flight. That if the Britons wou'd but 
* conſider the Nwmber of their Forces, and the Mo- 
* tives of the War, they wou'd reſolve to wanguiſh 
« or die. That it was much better to fall Hhonourably 
« in Defence of their Liberty, than to be expos'd a- 
« pain to the Outrages of the Romans. This was her 


“ Reſolution ; but for the Mer, they might, if they 


4 


* pleas d, hive and be Slaves, 


Snuetonius 
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Suetonius alſo was not ſilent at the Proſpect of ſo 
* Danger. Tho' he was aſſur'd of the Valour of 

is Troops, yet he exhorted them to deſpiſe the Ch. 
mours and Threats of the Barbarians. He repreſented 
to them that among the Enemy There were more 
C Women than Soldiers, and that the greateſt Part of 
ce them, having neither Arms nor Courage, wou'd 
c immediately take to their Heels, when they came 
« to feel the Force of their victorious Arms. The 
cc in the moſt numerous Armies, the Deciſion of the 
ce Battle depended upon a Few, and that their Glory 


« wou'd be ſo much the greater as it was the /eſ3 divi- 


« ded. That they ſhou'd take Care only to keep their 
« Ranks cloſe, and to fight Sword in Hand, after 
ce they had thrown their Darts. And laſtly, that 
« they ſhou'd not loſe time about the Spoil, which 
« wou'd be the certain Reward of their Victory. 
Theſe Words were followed with ſuch loud Acch- 
mations, and the Reſoluteneſs of the Soldiers appear'd 
ſo great, that the General, not doubting of Succeſs, 
gave the Signal of Battle. The Romans darted their 
Javelins without quitting their advantageous Poſt; and, 
after the Enemies Darts were ſpent, advanc'd Sword in 
Hand, ſeconded by the Auxiliary Troops, who fought 
with equal Bravery, perſwaded as they were, there was 
no Safety but in Victory. Whilſt they fought at : 
Diſtance with their Darts, the Britons were in ho 
that the Romans terrified at their great Numbers, wou'd 
have fled before them. But when they ſaw the 
Legions advancing with ſhort and thick, Steps without 
the leaſt Signs of Fear in their Countenances, they fell 
into Diſorder, which encreas'd more and more, there 
being no Officers or Leaders to put a ſtop to it “. 
The Romans, ſeeing them in this Condition, fell upon 
them with great Fury, and put the whole Army in- 
to the utmoſt Confuſion, who thought of nothing 
now but ſaving themſelves by Flight. At the ſame 
time the Roman Cavalry having broke thro' the Britiſh 
om 


* What was become of Venutius ? 
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Horſe, a terrible Rout enſued. The Romans ſpar'd 
neither Age nor Sex, but ſacrific'd to their Revenge, 
the Women, Children, and even the very Horſes. This 
victory equall'd their moſt famous Ones, if it be true, 
35 Tacitus aſſures us, that 80,000 Britons were ſlain, 
with the loſs only oſ 400 Romans, and as many wound- 
ed. Boadicea elcap'd falling into the hands of the 
Conquerors; but was touch'd with ſo deep a Senſe of 
her Shame and Loſi, that ſhe ended her Days with Poi- 
ſon. Panins Poſthumius, who had refus'd to obey 
his General, either to avoid the Puniſhment due to 
his Crime, or out of Regret for having loſt his Share 
of the Glory of this Victory, ſtabb'd bimſell 
The Britons, after. this, in the utmoſt Conſternati- The miſera- 
on, without a General, or Army, fled before their % Cn. 
Enemies, without offering to make the leaſt Reſiſt- — 4 
ance, Their Miſery was ſtill encreas'd by a Famine, © 
which they had brought upon themſelves, by neglect- 
ing to Tl the Ground. All their Hopes were, that 
the Number of the Enemy being ſo inconſiderable, they 
wou'd be oblig'd to keep together, and by that means 
give them an Opportunity of forming an Army again. 
But theſe Hopes vaniſh'd by the Romans being rein- 
forc'd. with powerful Supplies from Germany. There 
is no doubt but, as Matters ſtood, Suetonius's Army 
wou' d have been ſufficient for the compieat Conquelt 
of Britain, had not the Romans fallen out among them- 
ſelves. | | 
f Julius Claſſicianus, who ſucceeded Decianns in the Suetonius 
1 Office of Procurator, diſagreeing with Swetonius, recall d. 
e MW thwarted him in all his Defigns ; in all Probability, be- 
 W cauſe the General wou'd not ſuffer him to continue 
the Oppreſſions that had been the Cauſe of the Revolt. 
dos great was the Animoſity of Claſſicianus againſt him, 
2 that he declared publickly, and even writ to the Em- 
e peror's Miniſters at Rome, that there was no Proſpect 
oc putting an End to the War, whilſt the Manage- 
| ment of it was left to Suetonius. In a word, he ne- 
ver ceas'd till an order was ſent for him to reſign to 
| Petro- 
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Petronins Turpilianus, who ated nothing remarkable, 
hiding his Love of Eaſe and Sloth under the fpeciou 
name of the Love of Peace. +. "Sh 

To him ſucceeded 7rebellins Maximus, as indolent 
as himſelf, and famous for nothing during his Go. 
vernment, but his quarrel with Calius who command. 
ed the zoth Legion, which was carried fo high, tha 
a great part of his Army deſerting him, he wa 
forc'd to fly to Vitellius General of the Roman Army 
in Germany. 

Nero being dead, the Britons enjoy d ſome quiet, 
during the ſhort Reigns of Galba and Ortho, the Ar. Nr 
my being commanded only by Tribunes, among whom Wi! 
Cælius bore the chiefeſt Sway. Vitellius, having W's 
mounted the Throne, ſent Vectius Bolanus into Britain, Wc: 
who knowing little of the Art of War, nothing wa 
tranſacted againſt the Britons. Yeſpaſran {ucceeding Wi 
Vitellius in the Empire, appointed Petilius Cerealis in 
his Room. He defeated the Brigantes, the moſt nu- 
merous of all the Britiſo Nations, in ſeveral Battles, 
Julius Frontinus, who ſucceeded him, acquir'd no lels 
Glory in ſubduing the Warlike Silures. 

Towards the end of Yeſpaſian's Reign, 2 A- 
gricola was made Governour of Britain; for a patti- 
cular Account of whoſe Wars, we are indebted to 
his Son- in-law Tacitus. 

The Ordovices, ſome time before the arrival of 
Agricola in Britain, having ſurpriz'd and cut in pie- 
ces a Body of Roman Horſe that was quartered 1n 
their Frontiers, the firſt thing he did, after his com- 
ing over, was to march diredly againſt Them; and iſ 
notwithſtanding they were retir d among their Moun- 
tains, he made them pay dear for their late Succels. 
Then he turn'd his Arms againſt Aona, which the 
Romans had been oblig'd to abandon, tho he had no 
flat-bottom'd Boats to carry over his Men. Some of 
the Horſe, whom he order d to ſwim over with their 
Arms in their Hands, put the Iſlanders _—_ e 
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Conſternation, that they 'forthwith ſubmitted with- 
out ſtriking a Blow. : 
ul Agricola, upon a careful Examination of Matters, He g-ivs 
found that the Britons were never to be tam'd by _ <> 
Arms alone; and that Lenity was no leſs neceſſary tons. 
than Force. And therefore, during the whole Win- 
ter, he ſet about reforming ſeveral Abuſes, occaſion'd 
by the Avarice or Careleſſneſi of preceeding Gover- 
nors. He put a ſtop to all manner of Extortions, 
caus'd FJuſtice to be impartially adminiſtred, and the 
like, By this means he ſo gain'd upon their Affecti- 
ons, that he had not the leaſt reaſon to fear their 
revolting, whilſt he ſhou'd be employ'd in enlarging 
x W's Conqueſts. Yeſpafian dying about this Time, Ti- 
ng tus his Son, knowing the great Merit of Agr icola, 
in, continued him in his Government. 
„In the Spring he took the Field again, and march'd % Cam. 
ing s Army towards the North, where he made ſome pam. 
in Conqueſts. He obſerv'd the Romans generally 
wu- Moſt in the Winter all they had gain'd in the Summer, 
les. Wbecauſe they durſt not take up their Winter- * 
n the Countries they had juſt conquer d. To pre- 

rent this Inconvenience, Agricola, who was a great 
Maſter in the Art of Fortification, order'd Forts to be 
puilt, whoſe Strength and Situation were ſuch, that 
ne Romans might ſafely winter there, without any 
Fear of the Enemy. | 

He ſpent the following Winter in endeavouring to He gets the 
often the rough Manners of the Britons, and in pire Britons ro 
dem with a Deſire of imitating the Cuſtoms of the Cl, 
mans. Soon after this, Britain was adorn'd with of the Ro- 
ately Temples, noble Portico's, and many fine Build- mans. 
vgs both Publick and Private. The Britiſh Nobles 
poke the Latin Tongue, to which a little before the 
ad the utmoſt Averſion. They wore alſo the Ro- 
un Habit, and in fine, as Tacitus remarks, they came 
hook upon, as ſigns of Politeneſi, what was only 
many Badges of their Slavery. 


1 In 
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96 Cam- 
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Wards, News was brought him, that the Nartbe 
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In his third Campain, Agricola advanc'd as far x 


the River Tweed, building Fortreſſes, as he proceeded * 
in his Conqueſts. The Fourth was taken up in ſub. {Wznc 
duing the Nations inhabiting between the Tweed and M4; 
the two Bays, known now by the Names of the Fyrth; 
of Edenborough and Dunbritton, into which the R. 
vers of Glota and Bodotria diſcharge them ſelves. Thel: 
two Fyrths, one on the Weſt, and the other on the 
Eaſt- ſide of Scotland, penetrate ſo far into the Land, 
that the ſpace between them is not above 30 or 34 


by which means the Nations that were yet uncons 
quer'd were pent up as it were in another Iſland. 

In his As Campain, Agrico/a march'd his Army 
beyond the Fyrths, where he brought ſome Nations 
into ſubjection, and planted Garrifons along the Weſt 
ern Coaſts over-againſt Ireland, deſigning to make 
Deſcent upon that Ifland, having had perfect Infor 
mation of the State of the Country from a Nobleman 
who had been baniſh'd from thence. | 

In his ſixth Campain, Agricola paſs'd the Rive 
Bodotria, ordering his Fleet, the firſt the Romans eye 
had upon thoſe Seas *, to row along the Coaſts and 
take a view of the Ports in the Northern Parts. Th 
ſtruck a Terror into the Enemy; but animated thi 
Romans mightily, finding they were ſure, in tho 
unknown Countries, to have always a Communicatigh 
with their Fleet, which never was at any Diftanc 
from the Shore. | | 

But whilſt Agricola was advancing further Nor 


Nations were up in Arms, and marching towards bit 
with a formidable Army. For fear of being furroune 
ed, he divided his Troops into three Bodies, ,hearll 
the Enemy had done the like. The Britons being it 
form'd of This, immediately ręjoin'd their Force 
and furiouſly attack d the ninth Legion, that was el 
camp'd at ſome diſtance from the reſt of the Am 


* He is ſaid to be the firſt that ſail d round the Iſland. 
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nd were like to have become Maſters of their Camp, 

Arricola having notice of this, mareh'd with all 

ſpeed to their Aſſiſtance, ſending the Light Horſe be- 
fore to prolong the Fight till the Army ſhou'd come 

At break of Day he was in ſight of the Ene- 

ny, and the Army, ſeeing the danger the Legion was 

w ruſh'd headlong upon the Enemy, and, after an 

bſtinate fight on both Sides, made them give Ground. 

he Fens favour'd their Retreat, otherwiſe that ſingle 

battle had put an End to the War. 


new he cou'd truſt, for Guides, march'd at the head 
f his Army 1n queſt of them. When he was near 
rabain-Hill, he faw the Enemy drawn up to the 
Number of above 30,000. Galgacus General of the 
Fritons, upon the approach of the Romans, repreſented to 
5 Army, that as they were at the Extremity of the 
land, they cou'd place no hopes in flight, and there- 
we nothing but Victory cou'd deliver them from per- 
nal Bondage. On the other hand, Agricola ex- 
red his Soldiers to do their Duty, putting them 
mind what a terrible thing it wou'd be, if after 
Defeat, they ſhou'd be forc'd to fly for Re- 
ige to the Britons, who for 50 Years together, had 
t the Force of their victorious Arms. Then draw- 
7 up his Army fo as to prevent, as much as poſſible, 
te Effuſion of Roman Blood, he plac'd the Auxili- 


om, alighting from his Horſe, he went and head- 
. Galgacus Pad rang' d his Men on the fide of a 
ll, that his whole Army might be viſible at once 
the Romant, hoping by that means to ſtrike them 
th the greater Terror. The Horſe were drawn up 
the Plain at the Bottom of the Hill, and the Cha- 
ts ran between the two Armies. The Battle for 
Nee time was carried on with Darts, the Britons be- 


-- „ — — — 


12 proper 


Foot in the Front, and the Legions in the Rear, 


> unwilling to quit their Poſt. Beſides, their fmall 
Kklers, and great pointleſs Swords were not at all 
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In the following Spring, the. Britons took the Field 2th Han- 
gain, and Apricola taking ſome Natives, whom he pain. 
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proper for cloſe Fighting. However A com- 
pell'd them to come to handy-blous, by detaching out 
four Cohorts of Batavians and Turingians, who fel 
upon the Enemy Sword in hand. The Britons not 
us'd to that way of Fighting, had their Ranks ſoon 
broken, and the Cohorts began to aſcend the Hill 
The Others, encourag'd by their Example, fought 
with the ſame bravery, and giving the Enemy no time 
to rally, overthrew all that withſtood them. The 
Britiſh Horſe began alſo to give Ground, and the Che 
riots were forc'd to drive up the Hill, to aſſiſt the 
foremoſt Ranks of the Infantry that were in extrean 
Diſorder. Tho* the Chariots at firſt ſomewhat daunt- 
ed the Romans, yet they did but little Execution, be 
cauſe of the unevenneſs of the Ground. The Hil 
being pretty ſteep, the Charioteers had no command d 
their Horſes, ſo ran indifferently over Friends and Fu, 
according as they came in their way. The Infan 
that were poſted on the top of the Hill, and had not 
yet engaged, ſeeing the Romans buſied in purſuing 
their Victory, made a motion to ſurround them. 
Agricola perceiving their Deſign, order'd four Squu- 
drons to advance, who not only routed this Body df 
Foot, but falling on the Flank of thoſe Troops that 
remain'd on the Plain, made great Havock of them. 
This put the finiſhing ſtroke to the Victory. 64 
Kae finding there was no poſſibility of renewing 
the Fight, took the opportunity of the Night, anc 
retreated with the Remains of his Army in fo hal 
2 manner, that it was in vain for the Romans to think 
of purſuing them next Morning. The Britons lol 
10,000 Men, and the Romans only 340. Agric 
finding the Enemy was entirely diſpers'd, and ti 
Winter drew on, march'd back into the Country 0 
the Horeſtiaus, who gave him Hoſtages. 
| Domitian, who had ſucceeded Titus, his Broti 
in the Empire, receiv'd the News of this Victory wit 
a ſeeming Satisfaction, tho' inwardly he greatly envi 
; Fame and Glory ; And therefore ren 
Im 
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him, under Pretence of making him Governour of Sy- 


ſon d. Thus was this great Man rewarded for all the 
Services he had done . 

The Britons, all that part of their Country lying 
South of the two Fyrths, having been reduc'd to a Ro- 
man Province by Agricola, had however ſome amends 
made them for the irreparable Loſs of their Liberty by 
the great Alteration for the better in their Cuſtoms and 


Manners : Arts and Sciences flouriſh'd among them: 


Civilis'd, an Advantage the N Parts cou'd ne- 
ver attam to. After They had thus conform'd to the 
Manners and Cuſtoms of the Romans, they made but 
faint Struggles for the Recovery of their Liberty, the 
moſt Part being very well fatished with their Slavery. 
It muſt however be noted, that a great many choſe 
rather to loſe their Eſtates and retire into the North a- 
mong the Pitts and Scots, then to hve in Subjection 
to the Romans, Theſe were They, that in conjuncti- 
on with Thoſe among whom they had fled for Re- 
fuge, wag'd continual Wars with the Romans, not 
ſparing even their own Country-men, whom they 
look'd upon with Abhotrence for ſitting down con- 
tented with their Slavery. 

As for Thoſe that were ſubje& to the Romans, they 
were forc'd to undergo all the Hardſhips that are uſu- 
ally the Portion of the Conquer d. A thouſand Pre- 
tences were us'd to lay excefſtve Taxes on Them. 
Their Eftates were taken from Them and given to the 
Veterans that were continually coming over to ſettle 
in the Iſland. The Flower of their Youth were ſent 
for Soldiers into other Provinces, a conſtant Cuſtom 
with the Romans; for by thus draining the conquer'd 
Nations of their main Force, they put it out of their 
Power to rexeſe. 


From 


In a word, from meer Savapes they became Polite and 
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ria, But, after he had got the Senate to decree him a and poiſons 
Statue, crown'd with Laurel, caus'd him to be poi- lim. 
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From Agricola to the Reign of Adrian, we have 
but a ſlender Account of the Briziſþ Affairs. Whence 
it may be preſum'd that the Britons were quiet, and the 
Inhabitants of the North left to enjoy their Liberty, 
It may alſo be obſerv'd in this Interval, that the Re. 
mans ſuffer d the Britons to have their Kings, taking a 
Pride in having Such for their Subjects. Juvenal men- 
tions Arviragus as King of ſome Part of Britain in the 
Reign of Domitian. 

In the firſt year of Adrian, the Northern People, 
conſiſting, as is ſuppos d, of Pitts, Scots, and Britons, 
tho' confounded by the Roman Hiſtorians under the 
Name of Caledonians, made Itruptions into the Ro- 
man Province. Their firſt Exploit was to demoliſh 
ſome of the Fortreſſes Agricola had built between the 
two Fyrths, Upon this Fulius Severus was ſent o- 
ver, but before he cou'd do any Thing, was recall'd 
in order to be employ'd elſewhere. In the mean time, 
the Caledonians continuing their Inroads, the Emperor 
reſolv'd to go over in Peron and ſubdue theſe fierce and 
troubleſome People. Upon his Arrival they rerir'd 
towards the North. Adrian however advanc'd as far 
as Tork 3 where he was diverted from his intended Con- 
queſt by the Deſcription ſome old Soldiers he found 
there, that had ſerv'd under Agricola, gave him of the 
Country. In hopes therefore of keeping them qui- 


et by enlarging their Bounds, he delivered up to the 


Caledonians all the Land lying between the Fyrths and 
the Tine. And at the ſame time, to ſecure the Roman 
Province from their Incurſions, threw up a Rampart 
of Earth, cover'd over with green Turf, from the 
Mouth of the Tine to Solway Fyrth, 80 Miles in 
length, and quite croſs the Country from Eaſt to 


W:f. Having thus ſettled Matters in Britain, he re- 


turn'd to Rome, where he was honour'd with the Title 

of Keſtorer of Britain, as appears by ſome Medals. 
How ſtrong ſoever this Rampart of Adrian's might 
be, it did not prevent the Inroads of the Caledonians. 
As ſoon as ever the Roman Forces were at a Diſtance, 
a3 


- 
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as ſometimes they were oblig'd to be, they began their 
uſual Irruptions. In the Reign of Antoninus Pins, 
they proceeded ſo far as to break down the Rampart in 
ſeveral Places. Upon which Lollius Vrbicus was ſent to 
make them keep within Bounds. To this End, after 
he had quell'd the Brigantes, who had revolted, he 
rais'd another Rampart between the two Fyrths, where 
Agricola had before built his Fortreſſes. By this 
Means, and by encamping ſome Troops near at hand, 
that were always in a readineſs to march, he pent u 
the Caledonians within their old Bounds, and compell'd 
them to be quiet. 

Marcus Aurelius, Succeſſor to Antoninus, made Cal- 
phurnius Agricola Governor of Britain. He repreſs'd 
the Inlolence of the Caledonians, and more firmly eſta- 
bliſh'd the Roman Power over thoſe Britons that ſeem'd 
to bear their Yoke with the moſt Uneaſineſs. In this 
Emperor's Reign Lucius, a Britiſ] King, embrac'd 
the Chriſtian Religion, which had been a long time 
before planted in Britain, tho' it had made no great Pro- 
greſs. I ſhall give a particular Account of this in my 
State of the Britiſh Church. 

In the Reign of Commodus, the Caledonians, taking 
up Arms, cut in pieces the Roman Army, command- 

by an unexperienc'd General, and ravag'd the 
Country in a terrible Manner. The whole Province 
was in danger of being over- run, had not the Emperor 
ſent over with all Speed Vlpius Marcellus, who in a 
very little time put an end to this dangerous War. 
ö He obſerv'd that Theſe Commotions and Inroads of 


1 the Caledonians were owing to the want of Diſcipline 
© I in the Roman Army, and therefore he ſet about to 
i bring it to its ancient Strictneſs, which he happily ac- 
2 compliſh'd. But notwithſtanding Theſe and all his o- 
8 ther Services, the Emperor ungratefully depriv'd him 
i of his Government, and had like to have put him to 


Death. 


Marcellus was no ſooner gone but the Army began The Army 
0 Mutiny 3 Upon which Pereunis, the Emperor's Fa- mutimes, 
vourite, 
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vourite, broke or call'd home all the old Officers, 
putting in their Place ſuch as were devoted to himſelf 
The Army, exaſperated the more at This, ſent a De. 
tachment of 1500 Men to accuſe him before the Em- 

ror of treaſonable Practices. Commodus, having 
Los jealous of him for ſome Time, deliver'd him up 
to the Soldiers, who executed him upon the Spot. 

Pertinax, afterwards Emperor, was ſent over as the 
moſt proper Perſon to ſuppreſs the ſeditious Tem- 
per of the Army, Upon his proceeding according 
to the Rigour of Military Diſcipline, he had like to 
have loſt his Life in a Mutiny of the ninth Legion, be- 
ing left for Dead among the ſlain. But notwithſtand. 
ing all Obſtacles he gain'd his End, and brought the 
Army at laſt to Obedience. Then deſiring to be diſ. 
miſs'd, he was ſucceeded by Clodius Albinus; whom, 
upon ſome Suſpicion, Commodus recalling, Funini 
Severns was ſent in his Room. 

Pertinax being Emperor, Albinus was made Gover- 


nour again. In which Poſt he was continued by Jul. 


an. Albinus by his Liberalities had ſo won the Sol. 
diers Affections, that they proclaim'd him Emperor, 
after the death of Julian. At the fame time, Sepri- 
mins Severus in Pannonia, and Peſcennins Niger in $j- 
ria, had the fame Honour confer'd upon them by their 
reſpective Armies. Severus, diſſembling the Matter 
with Albinus, made him an offer of ſharing the Empire 
between them, which he accepting of, Severus march d 


againſt Peſcennius, vanquiſh'd and flew him. Then 


perting Albings to be declar'd an Enemy to the State, 
e met him in Gaul, near Lyons, whither he had tranſ- 
ported his Army from Britain, and gave him Battle, 
wherein Albinus was defeated and ſlain. Not long a 
ter this Severus divided Britain into two Governments. 
The South was given to Heraclitxs, and Virins Lupus 


had the North, bordering upon the Caledonians, who 


ſo infeſted him, that he was foxc'd to purchaſe a Peace 
wo, 
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After this Treaty Britain remain'd quiet, till the 
15th year of Severus, when the Caledoniant began to 
make Inroads into the Roman Province, encourag'd 
thereto by the entire Negle& of all Diſcipline in 
the Roman Army. They had advanc'd ſo far, that the 
Emperor, tho Co years of Age, and afflicted with the 
Gout, reſolved to go over in Perſon with a numerous 
Army and make a thorough Conqueſt of the North. 
He carried with him his two Sons, Caracalla and Geta. 
Upon his Arrival, the Caledonians offer d him an ho- 
nourable Peace, but he refus'd it; and leaving Geta at 
London to take Care of the Southern Parts; march'd 


85s 


Severus 
comes in- 
to Britain. 


directly with Caracalla towards their Country, and Subdues the 


penetrated even to the very Extremity of the North. 
In this Expedition, which was perform'd with infinite 
Toil, he loſt 50,000 Men, im cutting down Woods, 
draining Bogs, or filling them with Bavizs, and by 
the continual Ambuſcades of the Enemy. And after 
he had encounter'd all theſe Difficulties and ſubdu'd 
thoſe fierce Nations that had hitherto been uncon- 
quer'd, he found the Country cou'd not be kept in 
Subjection without a gteat Army always upon the 
Spot. And therefore he contented himſelf with di- 
viding the Ifland into two Parts, by building a Wall in 
the ſame Place Adrian had formerly thrown up his 
Rampart, and not, as ſome have imagin'd, between the 
two Fyrths. This Wall, ſome Remains whereof are 
now to be ſeen, was call'd by the antient Britons,” Mur- 
ſever or the Wall of Severus by the Engliſh, the Pitts- 
wall, The Emperor leaving the Finiſhing of the Wall 
and Command of the Army to Caracalla, retir d to 
Jork, and took upon him the Title of Britannicus 
Maximus. Caracalla, in his Father's Abſence throw- 
ing off all Reſtraint, ſuffer'd the Soldiers to commit all 
Manner of Licentiouſneſs, ſo that the Caledonians, who 
were little accuſtom'd to their Yoke, revolted with one 
Conſent, Severus hearing this, but knowing nothing 
of the Reaſon of it, order'd the Rebels to be all maſſa- 


Caledoni-, 
ans. 
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cred, A little after this he died at Tor, and his two Pier as 
K Sons, Vork. 
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are Coins ſtill found in England, of theſe two Em- 


the Empire in the Reigns of Tacitus and Aurelia, 
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Sons, having made a Peace with the Caledoniant, re. 
turn'd to Rome. 


From the Death of Severus to the Reign of Diocle. b 
a , hes ( 
tian, very little concerning the Affairs of Britaiy A 
is come to our Knowledge. It appears by the Coin I in 
of Lollianns, Victorinus, Poſthumins, and of others, D 


commonly found in England, that ſome of the Thir 
ty Tyrants were acknowledg'd, if not preſent in Per. 
ſon, in Britain. Bonoſus, who endeavour d to uſu. 


was born in Britain. Probus the Emperor was the firſt 
that permitted the Britons, Gaul, and Spaniards to 0 

lant Vines. He ſent over alſo into Britain great Num- 
3 of Vandals, and Burgundians. It is generally ſup- 
pos'd Theſe Colonies were ſettled on Gogmagop-Hill 
near Cambridge, where there remains to this Day a For. 
tification thought to be the Work of theſe Foreign-f, 
ers; Tho” it is much more likely it belong'd to the 
Danes, who were for a long time Maſters of Can. 
bridge. 

In the Beginning of Diocletian's Reign, Carauſſu 
was order*d to ſcour the Seas of the Francs and Saxon, WW. 
that infeſted the Belgick, Armorican and Britiſh 
Coaſts. He found the means to enrich himſelf ſo pro- 
digiouſly, either by plundering the Spoilers, or by 
going Shares with them in their Pooty, that Maximi-· 
an, who reign'd then in the Weſt, juſtly ſuſpecting 
him, was reſolv'd to have him aſſaſſinated. Carauſius 
inform'd of his Deſign, took upon him the Title o 
Emperor, and having by his Riches made a great In- 
tereſt in the Army in Britain, his Authority was ſubs 
mitted to in that Iſland. Maximian, ſurpris'd at his 
Boldneſs, march'd againſt Him as far as Gaul. But 
finding he had got too ſure Footing, judg'd it proper 
to make him Partner with him in the Empire, leaving 
him the Government of Britain for his Share, Ther 


perors, having on their Reverſe two Hands join d 
together with theſe Words, Concordia Augg. 1 
REBT: —@ 
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AMaximian, notwithſtanding this Treaty, had ſtill 
a Mind to get rid of his Aſſociate, and to this End ſent 
Conſtantius, whom he had juſt then made Ceſar, with an 
Army againſt him. Whilſt Conſtantius was employ'd 
in the Siege of Bulloin, which he look'd upon as the 
Door into Britain from Gaul, Carauſius was ſlain by A- 
lectus, who aſſum'd the Title of Emperor. Conſtantius 
immediately paſſed into Britain to drive the Uſurper 
thence, before he ſhould have time to put himſelf in a 
Condition to defend himſelf. A little after, Alectus 
was kill'd by Aſclepiodorus, who, taking upon him alſo 
the Imperial Dignity, was afterwards fin in a Battle. 


"WM Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting, Diocleſian 
75 nd Maxi mian er, the Empire both on the ſame 


hy, to Conſtantins and Galerius. The Weſtern Provin- 

es with Britain fell to the Share of Conſt antius, ho, 

Son ſome Commotions in the Iſland, came over in 

Perſon, and dyed at York in an Expedition againſt the Conſtanti- 
Northern People diſtinguiſh'd then by the names of 45 comes 
Deucaledonians and Vecturions. Before he expir'd he We, ne, 


xd the Satisfaction of ſeeing his Son Conſtantine, Vork. 
whom he nam'd for his Succeſſor, and who is con- 


10 ectur d by ſome (a) to have been born in Britain, of 
* elena daughter of Coel King of Colcheſter. 
* The Britons liv'd in Quiet, during the Reign of Con- Conſtan- 


lantiun. He was the firſt Emperor that granted the tine. 


cb briſtians the free Exerciſe of their Religion through- 

e of” the Roman Empire, and conſequently in Britain. 

Tn the better Government of his Dominions, He 

ſub⸗ vided the whole Empire into four Præfectures, VIZ. 

t his 72 Gaul, the Eaſt, and Iihria, which contain'd 
Butler them fourteen large Dioceſes, or Provinces. 

rope ritain, one of the fourteen, was ſubject to the Pre- 

wing of Gaul, and govern' d ar his Lieutenant, It Was Britain dj- 
her vided by Conſtantine into three Provinces; Britannia jus” * : 
Em. or the Country South of the Thames, the Ca- Ao 4's 0 
ind ml, London; Britannia Secunda, or Wales, Capital, , Provin- 
C3. Iſca ces. 


ian, (a) Uſher, Cambden, Stillingfleet. His Father is faid to put a- 
| ay Helena, in order to marry the daughter of Ma ximian, 
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Iſta or Caerleon; and Maxima Ceſarienſis, Capital N 
York, This laſt was afterwards ſubdivided, but by Hot 
wiom it is uncertain, into two Parts, the Southern 
Part rctain'd its old Name, and the other more Nortb- N 
wards was call'd Flavia Cæſ arienſis. There were 23Wti 
Cities in theſe three Provinces that became fo many in 
Biſhops Seats, The Lieutenant of the Præfect of Gaul: 
had under him four Magiſtrates, two Conſ#lars, and two: 
with the Title of Preſidents. Theſe Officers, with ſe- C 
veral inferior Magiſtrates, manag'd all Civil and Crimi Nu 
nal Matters. As for the Military Government, thereWlc 
were in the Empire two Generaliſſimo's (a), one forfic: 
the Eaſt, and the other for the Weſt. In Britain there 
were three General Officers, namely, The Count of Bu. Id 
tain, who was to take Care of the Inland Parts of th B 
Iſland, and, in all probability, of the weſtern Coal A 
(b). The Dake of Britain, whoſe Province was to defend v 
the North from the Irruptions of the Pics and Scots (n 
And the Count of the Saxon Coafts, who was to guard thq; 
Eaſtern and Southern Coaſts from the Saxon Piracies (d.Wtc 
Beſides Theſe, there were other Officers for mom 
private Concerns ; for Inſtance, The Count of the Eno! 
peror's Largeſſes, that is, the Receiver-General (e) hai 
in Britain, a Regiſter, a Treaſurer, and a ProcuratorS: 
And the Auditor of the private Revenues of the EmFtt 
peror, had allo one to look after his Matters. From le 
an Inſcription found not long ſince, it is thought ther 
was alſo a Procurator of the Gladiators. All theſe, wit 
numberleſs other Inferior ones, made it their chief Al 
to enrich themſelves at the Expence of the Province. 
After the Removal of the Imperial Seat from Roi 
to Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine, he was frequently ob 
lig'd to drain his 22 Provinces of their Forces, anc 
amongſt the reſt, Britain; by which means, it was 
expos'd to the terrible Ravages of the Picts and Scot 
that in the End they were forc'd to call in 2 8 
f atiqg le 


(a) Magiſtri peditum. (4) Comes Britanniæ. (0D 
Britanniz. (d) Comes littoris Saxonici, (e) Comes fact 
rum largitipnum. s e 
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tal Nation to their Aid, who afterwards became Maſters 
by Mot the Iſland. 
After the Death of Conſtantine, the Roman Empire Cor ſtanti- 
h- Jvas divided between his three Sons, but in a little us. 
23Mtime Conſtantius became Maſter of the whole. He ſent e Extor- 
nyMinco Britain a Notary called Paulus, who committed tions of 
aol nue le! Extortions. Martinus, the Governor, tho? Paulus. 
woſſ be ou'd not oppoſe him, he having an Independent 
Commiſſion, yer cou'd not forbear perſwading him to 
mi- Nu his Power with more Moderation. Paulus, in an inſo- 
ent Manner told him, they that found fault with his Pro- 
cccdings deſerv'd to be put in Irons as Rebels to the 
Emperor. The Governor enrag'd at theſe Words, 
drew his Sword and ſtruck at him, but miſſing his 
Blow, he ran it into his own Breaſt and flew himſelf. 
After this, Paulus, protected by the Emperor, did 
what he pleas'd, condemning to Death or Impriſon- 
ment all ha oppos'd him. 
In the Reign of Valentinian, Britain was reduc'd Valentini- | 
to a mi ſerable State, by the joint Attacks of the Picts, an. 
Scots, Attacots, Francs and Saxons. ⸗Nectaridius Count 
or Guardian of the Coaſts, was defeated and ſlain, and 
ſoon after Dube Buc bobaudes had the ſame Fate. Firſt 
Severus and then Jovinus were ſent to put a ſtop to 
their cruel Ravages, but with no better Succeſs. At 
length Theodoſius the Elder, ſo call'd to diſtinguiſh him 
from his Son the firſt Emperor of that Name, was depu- 
ted, who routed the Pillagers in ſeveral Encounters, 
and drove them out of the Roman Province, havin 
tecover'd all their Plunder, which he reſtor'd to the 
iht Owners. After this, he repair'd the ruin'd Ci- 
ties and Caſtles, and, as the Enemy was retir'd beyond 
the two Fyrths, he built Forireſſes on the Neck of 
Land between the two Seas, and made a fifth Pro- 
vince of the Country they had deſerted, calling it Va- 
Nenria, in honor of Valentinian. Theodoſius having thus An. 368. 
Wicttled Affairs return'd to Rome, leaving the Care of 
dle Iſland to the Governors of the five Provinces, 
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In the Reign of Valentinian II, and Gratian, Max. 
imus was ſent into Britain upon the Pitts beginning 
to ſtir. Upon his Arrival he form'd a Project of 
dividing the Scots and Pits, whoſe union was the on. 
ly obſtacle to the Conqueſt of the whole Iſland. 
To this End he found the means to perſwade the Pich 
to join with the Romans, by promiſing them all the 
Lands that ſhou'd be taken from the Scots. Not 
long after the Scors being attack'd by the two united 
Powers, were forc'd to abandon their Country, and 
fly to Ireland and the adjacent Iſles. Maximus, ac- 
cording to his Promiſe, put his Allies in poſſeſſion of 
their Country, but with an Intent to ſubdue them 
in their Turn. 

Whilſt he was thinking of theſe Matters, Gratias 
reigning in conjunction with his Brother Yalentinian, 
made or 13: ary the younger his Partner. His Choice, 
tho* applauded by All, was look'd upon by Aaximm W 
as a henious affront to him, who thought he delerv'd 
that Honor much better, and therefore he reſoly'd 
to aſſume the Title of Emperor. Upon this, inſtead 
of making War againſt the Picts, he endeavour'd to 
preſerve their. Friendſhip, with a view to keep all 
things quiet in Britain, whilſt he ſhould be employ'd 
elſewhere againſt the three Emperors. But the Scots, 
reinforc'd with ſome Jriſþ Troops, making an at- 
tempt to recover their Country, put a ſtop, for the 
reſent, to his Deſigns. However, he beat them 
Pack into Ireland, and making as if he wou'd follow 
them thither, the Jriſh, dreading the landing of the 
Romans in their Iſland, ſent to him to make Nis own 
Terms; which he did in a much more favourable 
manner than they expected, and then taking upon 
him the Imperial Dignity, He went into Gaul to 
fight Gratian. The Roman Hiſtorians inform us, 
that Maximus, having caus'd Gratian to be aſſaſſi na- 
ted as he was flying into Italy, and dethron'd Valen- 
rinian II. was himſelf vanquiſh'd, and beheaded by 
Theodoſius. Valentini an being reſtor'd, was ſoon after 
TEE res .. 
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murder d by Arbogaſtut, who plac'd Eugenius upon 
the Throne. 7, 

ſervd him in the ſame manner as he had done Maxi- 
ms. Thus he became ſole Maſter of the Empire, 
ind remain'd fo as long as he lived. 


eodoſins tought the Uſurper, and 


After his Death, the Empire was divided between Honorius. 


his two Sons. Areadius was Emperor of the Eaſt, 
nd Honorius of the Weſt. As the latter was very 


young» the famous Stilico was Regent during his 
Minority. His firſt Care was to ſend Victorinus, a 
Man of a fierce and arrogant Temper, with a Legion 
nto Britain to keep the Pitts within bounds ; which 
he not only did, but treated them as Subjects to the 
Empire, forbidding them to chuſe another King in 
the Room of Henguſt, who was juſt then dead. The 
pits found by theſe Proceedings he had a Deſign to 
atack them, and fearing, after they had aſſiſted in 
diving out their Neighbours, they ſhou'd be ſerv'd 


Win the ſame manner themſelves, came to a Reſoluti- 
on of recalling the Scots. To this end they ſent an Gern Sco- 


honourable Ambaſſy to Fergus, of the blood Royal rorum 
of Scotland, who was Wan into Denmark, petition- Chr. Bu- 
ng him to teturn with his Country-men, and take an. 
poſſeſſion again of their Country, at the ſame time 
nomiſing him the Command of their Army in the 
War againſt the Romans, which appear'd to be una- 
roidable. Fergus accepted their Offer, and ſent to 
the Scots to let them know he was ready to put 
himſelt at their Head, in order to conduct them 
Home, They cou'd never have a more favourable 
Opportunity. The Roman Empire was torn to pie- 
& within by Inteſtine Quarrels, and without was 
powerfully attack d by barbarous Nations, that made 
lorrible ravages upon the Frontiers. Stilico had been 
wlig'd to recall Victorinus with his Legion. At this Au. 403. 
uncture, the Scots re-enter Britain under Fergus, whom | 
hey unanimouſly choſe for their King (a). 

As 
(a) J have follow'd the Scotch Hiſtorians, tho' the Engliſh ac- 
ue them of vending many Fables, See Floyd and Stillingfleet. 
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As ſoon as Fergus IT. was ſeated on the Thron: 
he began to think of taking Revenge on the Romay 
who were extreamly weaken'd by the Departure 
Vittorinus : After he had made himſelf Maſter of t 
Fortreſſes between the two Fyrths, he advanc'd as f. 
as the Wall of Severus, where meeting with little qq 
poſition he enter d into the Roman Province and mag 
great Devaſtations. 

The Britons, conſiſting now of a mixture of 
mans and other Foreigners, with the Natives, who 
Intereſt it was to defend Britain as their commo 
Country, finding themſelves thus harraſs'd by thei 
Neighbours, and being out of all hopes of any Aſſiſi 
ance from Rome, reſolv'd to elect an Emperor of the 
own, and for that Purpoſe pitch'd upon an Office 
of great Credit among them, called Marcus. B 
not having the good Fortune to pleaſe the Peopk 
he was ſlain or dethron'd, and another, nam'd Gr, 
tian, choſen in his ſtead. But being a Man of 
cruel and bloody Temper, he was diſpatch'd fou 
Months after his Election. They choſe next on 
Conſtantine, a common Soldier, purely for the ſake off 
his Name. The new Emperor, being a Man of Cou 
rage, beat back the Scots and Picti into their Counif 
try, and then, making a Peace with them, he form 
a Deſign of becoming Maſter. of the whole Roma 
Empire. With this view, he paſs'd over into Gi 
with the Remainder of the Britiſh Army, as well Na 
tives, as Romans; but about four years after was van 
quiſh'd by Count Conſtantius, and had his Head cu 
off by the order of Honorius the Emperor. 

The Britons, thus left to themſelves, were ſoolf 
reduc'd to great Extremities, by the continual Ravagh 
of the Pitts and Scots. It was not in the Power c 

the Romans to aſſiſt them. They were invaded b 
the Goths, under the Conduct of Alaric, who, aſte 
they had taken and ſack'd the City of Rome, had g 
poſſeſſion of Gaul. On the other hand, the Suevi, Va 
dals, Cats, and Alans, were become Maſters of e 


— 
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MW vain therefore did the Britons implore the Aſſiſt- 
ace of the Emperor, who, to avoid their Importu- 
ities, publickly and freely acquitted them of the Ro- Au. 410. 
an uriſdiction, 
Their Liberty made them but the more miſerable, Aiſeryef = 
ing by that means entirely depriv'd of the Pro- Britons. 
tion of the Romans. In the Reign of Yalentinian 
Il. Ætius having obtain'd ſignal Victories over the 
Motht and Burgundiam, took pity of the wretch- 
hol condition of the Britons, and ſent them a Legion, 
mmanded by Gallio of Ravenna, or according to 
thers, by Maximian. They repuls'd the Scots and 
i, and forc'd them to retire into their own Coun- 
But the Emperor having occaſion for this Le- 
jor, it was recall'd, juſt as the Enemy was prepa- 
vg to begin their Irruptions. | 
The Roman Commander before his Departure, told 
e Britons roundly, that this was the laſt time they 
pere to expect any Succors from the Emperor, and 
Wicrcfore advis'd them to inure themſelves to Arms, 
order to defend themſelves againſt the continual 
tacks of their Enemies, exhorting them to repair 
e Wall of Severus, that it might ſerve them for a 
Wrrier, offering them the Aſſiſtance of his Soldiers, 
ad his own Direction in the Work. The poor Bri- 
m had nothing to do in their Extremity but to 


td, 


Glow his Advice, and therefore fell to work upon 
NaWieir Wall, which as ſoon as they had finiſh'd, the 1 

| a 3 o- 
van emans took their laſt Farewell of Britain, never to mans leave 
1 cufrurn more, about the Year 426 or 427 (a). Britain for 


The Picts and Scots, upon the Romans abandoning ever. | 
be Iſland, began their Hoſtilities with greater Con- 
Wience than ever. They attack'd the Wall, that had 
ken lately repair'd, and being weakly defended by 
le Britons, they made large Breaches in ſeveral Pla- 
that they might have no Obſtacles when they 
ud a mind to make Inroads into the Enemy's Coun- 
y. Some time after, ht died as he was going 

to. 
(a) Stillingfeet places it in the year 418, 
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to Ireland, leaving his young Son Eugenia II. un. 
der the Regency of Greham his Grandfather by the 


Mother's ſide. 


The Britons deſpairing of being able to reſiſt their 
Enemies, abandon'd Part of their Country and retird 
more Southwards. Upon this the Pitts and Scots re. 
ſolv'd to ſend for Colonies from Treland and the neigh- 
bouring Iſles to people the Lands deſerted by the 
Britons, whom they deſign'd to endeavour to drive 
entirely out of the Iſland. But Greham prevented 
them by his Authority from putting their Project in 
Execution, fearing the return of the Romans, whole 
low Condition perhaps he was not perfectly acquaint 
ed with: And therefore choſe rather to prefer a ſo- 
lid Peace with ſome real, tho' not great Advantage, 
before a dangerous War. The Britons, by the Tres 
ty, were oblig'd to pay a conſiderable Sum of Mo- 
ney, and the Wall of Severus was to be the Commu 
Bounds between the two Nations. The Scots mur- 
mur'd mightily againſt this Peace. 

As ſoon as Engenius II. came to have the Reins 
of the Government in his own Hands, he refoly'dto 
break a Treaty his Subjects had proteſted againſt. 
Embaſſadors were ſent to the Britons, to demand all 
the Lands the Scots were in poſſeſſion of before the 
late Peace. The Britons, ſurpriz d at this unexpetted 
Meſlage, conven'd a general Aſſembly ; the greatelt 
Part whereof were of opinion, that as the Srors ſought 
only a Pretence to begin the War, which they it 
firm'd was unavoidable, the beft way wou'd be not 
to grant their Demands, which wou'd only enable 
them to carry on their Deſign with the greatet 
Eaſe. But Others, who knew but too well the ex 
treme weakneſs of the Nation, were for endeavour 
ing to find out ſome Expedient to ſatisfie the Set: 
and avoid, if poſſible, a War, which cou'd. not bu 
prove very fatal to the Brirons. They defir'd tht 
Aſſembly to conſider that the Nation, drain'd b 
the Romans of all their Soldiers, had been oblige tc 

8 a ubando 
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abandon thoſe very Lands that were demanded, and 
that their being poſſeſs d of them was entirely owing 
to the Generolity of Greham ; that it wou'd there- 
fore be more prudent for the Britons to give up freely, 
what they cou'd not keep, than for the ſake of that, 
to run the risk of loſing their All. 

Tho' theſe Reaſons had a great deal of Solidity 74 Bri- 
in them, yet the violent Party prevail 'd by their Num- tons de- 
bers, and the Scots Embaſſadors were ſent back with — e for 
an inſulting Anſwer. A fatal War enſued, wherein ,,1,-. 
the Britons in one Battle loſt 15, ooo Men. Then beaten. 
were they forc'd to ſue in a ſuppliant manner for 
that Peace, they had haughtily refus d. They ob- They make 
tain'd it indeed, but upon very hard Terms. All the Peace upon 
Country lying North of the Humber, was to be de- hard 
lvered up to the Pitts and Scots, who took poſſeſſion ns 
of it. | 

That the Britons ſhou'd be reduc'd to fo low and Gain of 

weak a Condition is not at all ſtrange, if we conſi- the weak- 
der, in the firſt place, they were not us'd to War. oy n 
The Romans, always employing foreign Troops in n. 
their Conqueſt, never ſuffer'd the Natives to exer- 
ciſe their Arms. For this reaſon the Levies that were 
rais'd in Britain were ſent into other Provinces from | 
whence they never return d. Theſe Levies were ſo Cambden. 
numerous, that. there were twelve conſiderable Bodies 
of Britous in the Roman Armies, who were always 
recruited from Britain. In the ſecond Place, Maxi- Nennius. 
mus and Canſtantine led ſuch vaſt Armies from thence, c.23. 
35 almoſt drain'd the Ifland of all that cou'd bear 
Arms. To this if ' we add their Lofles after they 
were abandon'd by the Romars, it is no wonder the 
Britons became ſo eaſy a Prey to their Enemies. 

From this Time to the Arrival of the Saxons, the 
Hiſtory of. Britain is very confus'd, by reafon of 
the great difference among the Authors that have 
writ of this Age. What may be gather'd from them Gildas. 
for certain, is, that the Britons elected ſeveral Kings, 

Whoſe Actions we know but little of; and that theſe 
1 L 2 Kings 
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Kings were ſlain or dethron'd according to the Ca. 


. : un 
price or Intereſts of the Leading Men. It is alſo pro- th. 
bable, that ſeveral Kings reigning at the ſame time I ret 
over different Provinces, contributed to the weakning Ml r 
one another by their Diſcords and Diviſions. In m 


fine, to compleat their misfortunes, a cruel Famin Ml .,, 
rag'd among the Britons, Prodigious Numbers, to [ 
fave their Lives, retir'd into Armorica, where a 

many of the Army, Maximus had led into Gaul 


were already ſettled. Others, rather than ſtarve with g 
Hunger, deliver'd themſelves up to the mercy of the Ml c 


Pitts and Scots, who taking the Advantage of theſe f 
Deſolations, broke the Treaty, and paſſing the Hun- 
ber ravag' d the Country in a mercileſs and terrible 
manner. 
TheBritons The extreme Miſery, the Britons were reduc'd to, 
adreſs forc'd them to have recourſe once more to the Roman 
1emſe*ve3 for their Aſſiſtance. They wrote upon this occaſion 
ro tus. ; . 
1... A very moving Letter to e/Etius, then in Gaul: Wi 
2 know not (ſaid They) which way to turn us. The 
Barbarians drive us to the Sea, and the Sea drives u 
back_to the Barbarians. Thus of the two kinds of Death, 
always preſent before our Eyes, one or other muſt be our 
Choice, either to be ſwallow'd np by the Waves, e 
butcher'd by the Sword. eAtius was at that time 
making Preparations againſt Attila, who had enter d 
Gaul with an Army of 800,000 Men; and there- 
fore ſent the Britons word, the Affairs of the Em- 
pire wou'd not permit him to comply with their Re- 
queſt. The wretched Britons were Thunder-ſtruck 
with this Anſwer, not knowing what meaſures to take 
to free themſelves from their unhappy Circumſtances. 
However, a General Convention was aſſembled, to 
conſult upon what was to be done. They agreed, 2 
the only means to prevent their Ruine, to elect a 
Monarch (a), flattering themſelves, that when united 


under 


ms, po wy — 
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(a) By Monarch here is to be underſtqod, One Superior to 
the other Heads or Kings on whom they depended in ſome 
meaſure, See Selden and Guill. of Malmesbury. 
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under one {Head, their Diviſions wou'd ceaſe, and 
they ſhou'd by that means be the better enabled to 
refiſt their Enemies. But Diſſentions ſtill reigning 
among the petty Kings, they were ſo far from ſub- 
mitting to the Monarch elect that they ſought to diſ- 
arch "I out of the way in order to be choſen in 
is place. It was therefore impoſſible for theſe Mo- 
warchs to ſubſiſt long, ſeeing all the Maler conrents 
join'd together for their Deſtruction. Thus the 
Britons by endeavouring to unite themſelves under 
One, plung'd themſelves deeper into Anarchy and Con- 
uſion. 
5 We know not the Names of any of theſe Monarchs, Vortigern 
till Vortigern, Count or King of the Dunmony, * elected in 
choſen in the Year 445. This Prince, as he was 47 
the moſt Powerful and Ambitious, and the moſt im- 
an patient of a Superior, had all along been a declar'd E- 
101 I nemy to the preceeding Monarchs. Hiſtorians aſſure 
We WY is, he even aſſaſſinated his Predeceſſor, to make Room Hi; Cha- 
The Wl for himſelf, He was no ways qualified to reſtore the racer. 
. broken Affairs of the Britons. As he came to his 
al, Power by Artifice and Cabals, ſo he minded little elſe 
but how to ſecure the Poſſeſſion of it. He was 
moreover of a cruel and avaritious Temper, addicted 
to many Vices, and ſo leud, that he debauch'd his 
own Daughter, by making her believe ſhe ſhou'd be 
a Queen, In the mean time, the Enemy muſt be 
repuls'd, and Vortigern was very ſenſible how une- 
qual he was to that Work, which was the ſole End 
of his being elected. But what perplex d him moſt, 
was his being ſo little belov'd by the People, and his 
continual Fears of being dethron'd. Living thus in 
equal dread of the Enemies of the State and of his 
own Subjects, he imagin'd he had found out an Ex- 
pedient to free himſelf from the Danger of the One, 
ind Plots of the Other. But as he cou'd not put his 
Deſign in Execution without the common Conſent 
of the Britons, he conven'd a general Aſſembly, _y 
after 


* Inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall. 


Propoſes the after he had repreſented to them, in a lively and pa. 


calling in of 
the Saxons, 
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thetic manner, the Extreme Miſery of the Nation, 
and the great Danger from thence of being either di. 
ven out of their Native Country, or entirely deſtroy d 
by their Enemies, told them, They had but one way 
to ſave themſelves, which was to call in the Warlike 
Saxons to their aid, who were ready at hand, and by 
whoſe means the Britons wou'd ſoon be in a conditi. 
on not only to reſiſt the Enemy, but to repay them 
in their own Coin. 

The Fears that bad ſeiz'd all their Spirits, the 
Hopes of ſtill enjoying their Native Country, and of 
recovering their Joſt Eſtates, and doubtlets the De- 
fire of Revenge, all confpir'd together to make them 
receive this Propoſal of Yortigern's with Joy- The 
next thing was to conſider what Conditions they 
ſhou'd oo to the. Saxons. Vortigern propos'd the 
allotting them ſome Province, that their own Intereſt 
might induce them to wage the War the more hearti- 
ly and vigorouſly. Bur as this cou'd not be done 
without depriving ſome of the Heads of the Aſſem- 
bly of part of their Dominions, great Debates arole, 
At length it was agreed, they ſhou'd have the Iſle 
of Thanet in Kent, as being a proper Place to land 
their Forces at, and allo convenient for them, when- 
ever they ſhou'd have a mind to return into their 
own Country. They voted moreover that the Sax- 
on Soldiers ſhou'd be allowed Pay, which ſhou'd be 
ſettled by Agreement on both Sides. After matters 
were thus concluded upon, Embaſſadors were choſen 
to goon to negociate this Affair in Germany. Porti- 
gern, pleas'd with having carried his Point without 
being ſuſpected of Self- Intereſt, thought himſelf out 
of the reach of all Danger. But ſee ts blind and 
ſhort-{ighted is Human Wildom | This very Ex- 
pedient, by the Direction of Divine Providence, prov'd 
His one and the Nation's Ruin. 

But before I proceed, it will be neceſſary to give 
{ome Account of the Saxons, a Subject but very 


lightly 
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a. ſlightly touch'd upon by the Generality of the Exg- 
o, % Hiſtorians. E 
th About the Time the Romans began their Conqueſts Origin ef = 
dn G ermany, the Inhabitanas of the Cimbrian Cherſo- the SAXONS. 
%, now called Jutlaud, leaving their Country, 
ke ¶ came and poſſeſsd themſelves of the Northern Parts of 
by Wl Germany. Theſe Cimbrians divided themſelves into 
- three Nations, the Sueti, Francs, and Saxons. Some 
em I arm that the Francs were a Branch of the Suevi. Temple, 
However this be, theſe three Nations making continu- 1-#rod. 
Advances Southward, arriv'd at length upon the 
of Frontiers of the Roman Empire: The Sevi, towards 
De- haly, the Francs to the Sonurh-Weſt, towards the Coaſts 
of Belgick Gaul, and the Saxons to the Weſtward, to- 
wards the German Ocean. The Swewi, were ſo terrible 
to the antient Germany, that they lookt upon them as 
the arch for the Immortal Gods. As for the Francs, Cæſ. Com. 
reſt they over-run at laſt the whole Province of Gaul, l. iv. 
tr ſand founded the noble and antient Kingdom of 
Franc I, 0t 
em- The 5 — poſſeſsd themſelves of all thoſe Tyact: 
| of Land that lie between tHe A hine and the Elbe. Their 
Territories, bounded on the Meſt by the German Oce- 
hd ,, were extended Eaftward to the Borders of Thurin- 
„ Conſequently they were Maſters of Saxony, 
heir Weſtphalia, and all that Part of the Low-Comntries lying 
North of the Rhine. The People that became ſub- 
ect to them were in time all called Sa ron. But whe- 
ther the Saxons were not fo rapid in their Conqueſts as 
the Sue vi, or whether the Courſe they took made it 
longer before they approath'd the Romans it is certain 
they were not ſo ſoon known. The firſt Roman Hiſ- 
torians (for to them it is we are indebted for our Ac- 
counts of the Northern Nations) that mention them, 
at leaſt by the name of Saxons, are Eutropius and Oro- 
us, who inform us that Carauſſus, as has been related, 
was ſent to clear the Seas of the Piratical Francs and 
Saxons. From that time they became Formidable to 
the Romans, and oblig'd them to keep ſtanding Forces 
to 
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to guard the Germas and Britiſh Coaſts. Upon the 
Declining of the Roman Empire, after the Death of 
Theodoſius, the Saxons made themſelves Maſters of all 
the Country along the Coaſts of the German Ocean, 
and extended their Conqueſts as far as the Iſlands of 
Zeland. Hence it was, that the Pen Batavians, 
and all the Neighbouring People were hardly known by 
any other Name but that of Saxons. 

Tho! Foun have wrote concerning this Nation, we 
are not for all that one Jot the Viſer in relation to their 
Original, or to the diſtinguiſhing the People that 
were ca!l'd by the general Name of Saxons. And 
therefore the Beginning of their Hiſtory remains very 
darł and confus d, it being almoſt impoſſible it ſhou'd 
be otherwiſe, conſidering that Authors, for the moſt 
Part, have made no Diſtinction of Times and Places, 
One while, conſidering them juſt as they left their 
own Country, they have confounded them with the 
Francs and Suevi, under the Name of Cimbrians. A- 
nother while taking a view of them as beginning their 
Conqueſts towards the North-Weſt of the Continent, 
they have repreſented them, as ſeated to the North of 
the Friſons, Batavians and other Nations of thoſe Parts, 
ſubject to the Romans. Some have plac'd them at once 
along the Shore of he German Ocean and Banks of 
the Rhine, and even in the Iſlands of Zeland, as if 
0 had, from the very Firſt, inhabited theſe Regions. 
Others again, not obſerving that all their Conqueſts 
were term'd Saxony, and finding ſome Saxons in the 
Eaſtern Parts of 2 have imagin'd they were a 
different People from thoſe inhabiting along the Rhine. 
Juſt as if ſpeaking of the Francs, I ſhou'd make a dif- 
ferent Nation of Thoſe that conquer'd Gaul, from 
Thoſe that ſettled in the Narhonnoiſe. However this 


be, it is certain, when the Britons ſent to deſire their 


Aſſiſtance, the Saxons were in Poſſeſſion of Meſtpba. 
2 Mi Eaſt and Weſt Frieſland, Holland and 
Zeland. 


Some 
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the Some have trac'd back the Saxons to the Tower of 
of Wl Babel, and leading them from Country to Country, 
al have at laſt ſettled t in Saxony, ſo call'd from them. 
, Others derive them from the Sacæ or Saſſones of Aſia *. 
of some there are that will have them to be originally 
", from Perſia, becauſe of the Affinity between ſeve- 
by n Saxon and Perſſan Words. But They who are wil- 
ling to ſpare the Pains of a laborious Search in this Mat- 
ter, begin their Hiſtory from the time of their coming 
forth from the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus. | 

The Saxons had, for ſome time, been in Poſſeſhon TheAngles; 
of the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, when driven thence b 
the Goths (from whom that Peninſula was called Goth- 
land or Futland) they came and ſettled in Lower-Sax- 
om in Germany. Between this Country and the Cher- 
ſane ſus, were a People known by the name of the Au- 
gles, inhabiting about Sleſwick in Holſtein. In all pro- 
babilit y, the little Country of Anuglen, in thoſe Parts, 
had its name from them, or they theirs from it. 

Theſe Angles, as well as a great Numher of Goths or 

Tutes, whom Bede calls Mittes, having join'd the 
Saxons, in order to go ſhares with them in their 
Conqueſts in Germany, became in a manner but one 
Nation. But tho”, from their major Part, they were 
generally all call'd Saxons, yet they had ſometimes 

the compounded Name of Auglo-Saxons given theme ,,1.; 
There is no doubt but theſe three Nations were uni- Saxons, 8 
ted before they came into Britain; the good Intelli- 

gence between them, their acting always in Concert, 

their Intereſts being never different, and the Govern- 

ment they eſtabliſh'd here» are plain Proofs that they 
book d upon themſelves as one and the ſame People. 

The true Etymology of their Name is as difficult Eymology 
to be known as their Origin. The moſt common of che word 
Opinion, is that the word Saxon comes from Seas, Saxon. 
which in their Language ſignifies a Sword. They 
had two ſorts, a long one, that they wore by their 
Side, or at their Back, and another that was W 

g Wnic 


* This is Cambden's Opinion, Sacſons, (i. e.) The Sons of the Saca, 
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which ſerv'd for a Bayonet or Dagger. They were 
both in the ſhape of a Cutlace or Falchion. 

As to their Manners, they very nearly reſembled 
the antient Germans, as deſcrib'd by Tacitus. They 
were naturally Brave and Warlike, witneſs their mi. 
ny . But to their Enemies they were ſe- 
vere and cruel, eſpecially to their Priſoners of Wy, 
whom they ſacrific'd to their Gods. 

Their Dominions were divided into twelve G. 
vernments or Provinces, each of which had a Chief or 
Head, accountable to the General Aſſembly of the 
Nation. In time of War, they choſe a General, who 
had the Command of their Armies, and was invelted 
with almoſt Sovereign Power. But upon Concluſi- 
on of the War, like the Roman Diftators, his Au- 
thority was at and End. The Center of their Do- 
minions was at Brunſwick. 

As for their Religion, it was the ſame with that 
of the other Northern Nations, and tome Part © 
Germany, The Britiſh Saxons embrac'd Chriſtianity, 
towards the End of the Sixth Century. But they 
that remain'd in Germany were not converted till the 
Ninth, by the Care or rather Violence of Charlemain, 
who ſubdued them. The principal God's they ador'd, 
before they receiv'd the Goſpel, were the Sun, Moon, 
Tuiſco, Waoden, Thor, Friga, or Fræa, and Seater. 
To theſe were the Days of the Week conſecrated, 
as 1s evident from the Names the Germans, Dutch, 

and Exgliſh, give the ſeven Days of the Week at thi 
time. Tuiſco is ſaid to be the Grandſon of Japber 
and to have peopled firſt the North of Europe. The 
Name of Teutch, the Germans give themſelves, is ap 
parently deriv*d from Tuiſco. The God Thor, fro 
whence the word Thunder, was the ſame among the 
Saxons, as Fupiter was among the Romans, that is to 
ſay, The Thunderer. Moden was the God of War, be 
cauſe under his Conduct, the firſt Saxons came fort 
from their Country, and made large Conquelis 
Ut Bi. = 

ounder 
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Founder, and gloried in being deſcended from him. 
In all likelihood there were Two of this Name, that 
were often confounded ; One more antient, whom 
they worſhipp'd as a God; and Another not ſo Ola, 
who was the common Father of the Saxon Leaders. 
There are ſtill ſome Footſteps in England of the Name 
of Woden, as Wanſdick, Mantborou 5. which are Con- 
tract ions of Moden dick and Wodes's borough. Friga 
the Wife of Voden was the Venus of the Saxons. She 
was worſhipp'd in the Shape of an Hermaphrodite, 
25 being the Goddeſi of both Sexes. They had ano- 
ther God nam'd Ermenſivol, the ſame as Mercury, 
and ſome others common to them with all the Nord. 
ern Nations. This is the beſt and cleareſt Account 
I can meet with of the Saxons, whom the Britons, 
by the Advice of Vortigern, called in to their Aſſiſt» 
ance. | 
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The State of the BxTITISH-CHURch, 
from the Converſion of the Britons, 
to the Calling in of the Saxons. 


The State of 
the Britiſh 
Church, 


\ FFORE the Birth of our Saviour, the Bri- 
tons like the reſt of the World, the Jeu 
only excepted, were groſs Idolaters. The 
| not only worſhip'd falſe Gods, but, if 
their own Hiſtorians are to be credited, had as Mam and as Ex- 
travagant ones as the Egyptians Themſelves. Aadates, the God- 
deſs of Victory, was one of their Principal Deities. They had 
alſo Gods, to whom they attributed the ſame Powers the Greeks 
and Romans did to their Appollo and Diana. But ſeeing the 
Druids, who had the ſole Management of Religious Matters, ne- 
ver committed any of their Myſteries to Writing, it is no won- 
der we know nothing more concerning their Worſhip and Cere- 
monies, than what has already been taken notice of in the Intro- 
duction, 
The Con- Tho? it is a hard matter to know the preciſe time, 
werſionof yet all agree the Goſpel was preach'd in Great-Britain 
zhe Bri- ſoonafter our Saviour's Death. They who will have 
your, it to have been in the Reign of Tiberius, don't con- 
ſider, the firſt Gentile Cornelius was not converted till the Year 
of our Lord 40, that is, three Vears after the Death of that Em- 
peror. Baronius, upon the Authority of Simeon Metaphraſtes, 
which he rejects with reaſon on ſeveral other Occaſions, * 
St. Peter firſt preach'd to the Britons. This Opinion is the 
more improbable, becauſe it is certain St. Peter perform'd the Of- 
fice of an Apoſtle chiefly in the Eaſtern Countries. Others af- 
firm, that Simon Zelotes undertook the Converſion of the Bri- 
tons. Nicephorus Calliſtus, Dorotheus, in his Synopſis, and the 
Grecian Kalendar, tell us, This Apoſtle was crucified and buried 
here, At the ſame time we find in the Reman Martyrology, and 
in thoſe of Bede, Adon, and V/uard, that St, Simon ſufferd 
Martyrdom in Perfia, g 

Th 
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The moſt currant Opinion for ſome time, and which whether 
was look'd upon as inconteſtable, tho? it has no bet- e Britons 
ter Grounds than the foregoing ones, was that Foſeph 9, ed by 
of Arimathea was the firſt Apoſtle of the Britons. Wil- joſeph 
lam of Malmesbury, a Writer of the xiith Century, Arimathea. 
deſirous of making out the Antiquity of the Church of Glaſton 
or Glaſſenbury, ſays, after Freculphus, that upon the Martyrdom 
of St. Stephen the Apoſtles were diſperſed throughout the whole 
World. St. Philip, at his coming among the Francs, ſent twelve 
of his Diſciples, with Joſeph of Arimathea at their Head, to 
propagate the Goſpel in Great-Britain, where they arriv'd in the 
Year G1. Afﬀter they had got over fome Rubs they met with 
from the Inhabitants, a certain King gave them a little Spot of 
Fenny Ground, ſurrounded with Thickets, for a dwelling Place. 
Not long after, two other Neighbouring Kings having allow'd 
them twelve Hydes of Land for their Subſiſtence, the Angel Ga- 
lriel commanded them from God, to build a Church in the 
place no call'd Glaſton, but at that time [»ſwitrin (a). This 
Church was finiſh'd in the Year 63, and, as the Hiſtorian adds, 
vas dedicated by our Saviour himſelf, as a mark of Diſtin&tion, 
to the Virgin Mary. For Proof of all this, in the firſt Place a 
Manuſcript Chronicle in the Abby of Glaſſenbury is produc'd, 
by which it appears that the King's Name, who made the firſt 
preſent to Fofeph, was Arvirages. To this it may be anſwer'd, 
that indeed Juvenal mentions a Britiſh King by that Name in 
the Reign of Domitian. But this is nothing to the Purpoſe, 
unleſs it can be-prov'd that Arviragus liv d in the time of Vero, 
ince it is ſuppos'd the Land the Church was built upon was 
given to Foſeph in the Year 61. In the next place is produc'd 
Charter from St. Patricius, wherein it is ſaid, that Glaſton 
Church was founded by twelve Diſciples of St. James and St. 
Philip the Apoſtles. But beſides ſeveral Marks of this Charter 
being forg' d, there is not a word in it of Joſeph of Arimathea. 
In the third Place, is alledg'd another Charter from Ina King of 
the Feſt-Saxons, who liv'd in the vilith Century, wherein it is de- 
car'd, that the Church of Glaſton is the 'moſt antient of all 
the Briziſh Churches. But neither in this Charter, which is 
more ſuſpicious than the former, is there any mention of Faſeph: 
0 


(a) That is, in the Britiſh Language, The Town of Glaſs. Glaſion or Glaſs- 
wn means the fame in Engliſh, ** L 1 
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To back all theſe Proofs, a Charter from Henry II. King of Ex- 
land is produc'd, wherein King Henry aſſures us, that upon Ex. 
mination he found it well atteſted, that the Church of Glaſſen- 
bury was founded by the Diſciples of the Apoltles, and cone. 
crated to the Virgin Mary by Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. But this AC. 
ſertion of King Henry, fakes grounded only upon the foregoing 
Proofs, is not to be regarded. Moreover it 1s certain that the 
Francs were unknown at the time St. Philip 1s ſaid to come into 
their Country. Beſides, Euſebius and ſeveral others affirm that 
this Apoſtle went and preach'd in Phrygia, and that he ſuffer'd 
Martyrdom in Hierapolis. Then for the Hydes of Land given 
to the Diſciples of the Apoſtles, the word _ alone is a ſuf- 
Se Col. ficient Refutation of that Story, ſince it is a Saxon 
lier's Eccl, Term; and every one knows the Saxons came not to 
Ht. Britain till the year 449. 
It is very probable the Goſpel was pop in Britain not 
long after the Death of Chriſt. Theodoret aſſures us, 
The . that the Britons were converted by the Apoſtles. Es- 
converted ſebins ſpeaking of the Dangers the Apoſtles were ex- 
ſeon aſter pos'd to in "propagating the Goſpel in the moſt diſ- 
the Death tant Countries, mentions, among the reſt, the op 
of Chriſt. Ifles. Now the likelicſt time to be aſſign'd for the 
Converſion of the Britons, was that between the Victory of 
Claudius and the Defeat of Boadicea, At the time of the Ge- 
neral Revolt there were in the Iſland above 80,000 Romans, 2 
mong whom, doubtleſs, there were ſome Chriſtians, the Goſpel 
having actually got footing then in many places, particularly at 
Rome. Upon this Suppoſition, I ſee no manner of Inconve- 


| 

| 

| 

nience in aſſerting with ſeveral modern Authors that St. Paul | 
firſt preach'd the Goſpel in Britain. It is certain this Apoſtle, ml, 
the eight years between his firſt Impriſonment at Rome, and his: 
return to Feruſalem, propagated the Chriſtian Religion in ſeve. 
ral Places, eſpecially in the Meſtern Countries. He informs us off 
his Deſign of going to Spain; and it is not unlikely but his DF" 
fire of converting the Britons might induce him to paſs over 1ntc n 
their Iſland. This Opinion may be ſupported by the Teſtimony; 
of Venutius Fortunatus in his Poem upon the Life of St. Manie 
where he ſpeaks of the Travels of St. Paul (a). But after all tai 
k * thy 


(a) Tranſit & Oceanum, vel qua facit Inſula Portum, 
Quaſque Britannus habet terras, quaſque ultima Thule, a ( 
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is but mere Conjecture, of no other uſe, hut to make it credible that 
the Goſpel was planted in Britain ſoon after the Death of our Lord. 
Altho' this Opinion were prov'd beyond all Diſpute, yet * 
it may be preſum' d, the Chriſtian Faith had taken no deep . * fan of 
Root in the Iſland; ſince, as ſeveral Authors aſſert, a Bri- xc... 
tiſß King called Lucius, ſent Embaſſadors to Pope Eleuthe- 0 
ius the twelfth Biſhop of Rome, to deſire him to ſend over ſome M 
naries to inſtruct him in the Chriſtian Religion. Now is it probable 
he wou'd have done ſo, had there been any Churches eſtabliſh'd in 
Britain, or even any conſiderable Number of Chriſtiavs ? Eleutherus 
very joyfully embrac'd the opportunity of replanting Chriſtianity in 
Great-Britain, where, in all likelihood, it had been rooted out by. the 
violence of Perſecutions. He ſet about, in the firſt place, inſtructing 
Eluan and Medwin the two Embaſladors, and having baptis'd and con- 
ſecrated them Bz/hops, he ſent them back to their own Country. 
their means the Goſpel fAlouriſh'd again in Eritain and ſpread far and 
wide. I omit the many things that are ſaid of this Lucius, particularly, 
the great number of Churches he built in London, becauſe it is not 
not Wl likely the Romans wou'd ſuffer him to do it. I ſay nothing of his Tra- 


us, vel, wherein he is ſaid to convert ſeveral Nations, eſpecially the Gri- 
Eu- bus, in whoſe Country he was martyr'd, there being no Grounds for 
ex- WM theſe Things. It is poſſible ſome Chriſtian nam'd Lucius, might 
dif. preach the Goſpel to the Griſons and ſuffer Martyrdom at Care. 

_ From the Converſion of Lucius to Djocletian's Perſecution, the Ec- 
v. deſiaſtical Hiſtory of Britain is entirely unknown. It is very probable 
tune however, that during that Interval of 80 years, the Chriſtian Religion 
y Ot made great Progreſs in the Iſland, as appears from Tertullian, Origen, 
Ge- Bede, and Gildas. But what puts the matter out of all doubt, is, the 
1s, 4M multitude of Brizi/h Martyrs, that ſuffer d during the dreadful Perſecu- 
;olpel tion, under Diocletian and Maximian his Collegue. The firſt 


Martyr was St. Alban, who had been converted at Verulam 2 * * 
(a) by a Prieſt, whom he had harbour d in his Houſe. *: 1 
How great an Inclination ſoever 4 4 Chorus had to 
your the Chriſtians, it was not in his Power, when Go- 
vernor of Britain, to diſpenſe with the Edids of the Emperors. But 
8 ſoon as he came to the Empire, he put a ſtop to the Perſecution. 
Conſtantine his Son went farther, under whom the Chriſtian Religion 
louriſh'd throughout his Dominions, particularly in Greaz- Britain, 
where ſome will have it that he was born. | 
After this happy Change, the Chriſtians multiplied exceedingly, and 
the Iſland abounded with Churches. Some affirm there were Britiſb 
bihops at the Council of Nice in 325. But tho? this can't be ſuffi- 
cently prov'd, it is not at all unlikely, ſince 22 Years aſter, there 
were for certain three Britiſb Biſhops at the Council of Arles; . as 
ere were alſo ſome at the Council of Ariminum in 359, but ſo bore 


(a) Called afterwards from him. St. Albans; 
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that their Charges were born by their Brethren. * Their Signing at 
this Council the Confeſſion of Faith, wherein the Term Con ſubſtantis 
Stilling- Was omitted, gave Occaſion to ſome to imagine that Ar; 
fleet. aniſm was ſpread in Britain. But a Modern Author hi 
made it appear that the Faith of the Britiſh Church was the 
ſame in this Point both before and after this Council, which had nor 
the Effect the Hereticts promis'd themſelves. 
The Britiſh Church was much more juſtly accusd o 


* Pelagianiſm. Certain it is, ſeveral Biſhops were ſeduc'd, nof 
Nein. by Pelagius himſelf, who tho' a native of Britain, never rel 


turn'd thither, but by Agricola one of his Diſciples. The Ot 
thodox Biſhops finding the Evil to increaſe daily, ſent to deſire the 
Brethren in Gaul to aſſiſt them in confuting this Hereſie. The Gauliſ 
Prelates, afſembled in Council, deputed Germanus Biſhop of Auxerre] 
and Lupus Biſhop of Troyes, to go over into Britain. At Verulam, it 
a Conference with the Pelagiaus, they defended the Truth in fo fo 
cible and evident a manner, that they brought off ſeveral from thei 
Errors. But after their Departure, the Hereticks gaining Ground agai 
Germanus, tho of a ur Age, made a ſecond Voyage to Britain, in Com 
pany with Severus Biſhop of Troyer. And deſpairing to convince th 
Hereticks by Arguments, by reaſon of their Obſtinacy, he caus d thy 
Edict of Valentinian III. that condemns all Herezicks to Baniſhment, 
be put in Execution againſt Them. Before he left Britain, he erect 
Schools, which produc'd afterwards many Biſhops tluſtrious for the 
Learning and Piety. x 
From this time to the Arrival of the Saxons we kne 
Corruption but little of the Affairs of the Britiſh Church. There 
the Britons no doubt the Wars with the Picts and Scots, by deſtroyi ö | 
_ Wie their Churches, and what is worſe, by introducing a & = 
ruption of Manners among the Clergy as well as Lazty, we 
very prejudicial to the Chriſtians. However, if we 
believe Gi/das and Bede, it was not ſo much the Wars, as the exc 
five Plenty immediately after the Famine, that corrupted the Man 
of the Britons, The People, from a State of extreme Want being 
a ſudden ſurrounded with Plenty of all Things, abandon'd themſclW 
to all manner of Wickednels. The Clerzy out-doing even the La 
became exceeding vicious. Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Avarice, Luxu 
reigning among the Eccleſiaſticts, They never minded the Preaching Þ 
their Flocks the Precepts of the Goſpel, that were ſo little regarded 
themſelves. To this general Corruption, according to [theſe two H 
ſtorians, are to be attributed the terrible Calamities that befel the Bri 
Nation, the which are the Subject of the following Book. 


ries. 


* Du Pin ſays, the Biſhops of France and Britain choſe rather to bear th f 
own Expences, than accept of the Emperor's Allowance, which they thoug | 


was beneath them, | 
The End of BOOK 1. 
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ISTORY of ENGLAND. 
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The Arrival of the Saxons. Hengiſt their Leader is made King of 
kent by Vortigern, who falls in Love with his Niece, Long 
and bloody Wars between the Saxons and Britons under the Con- 
duct of Ambrofius firft, and afterwards of the great King Arthur. 
The Founding, at different Times, the Heptarchy, or ſeven King- 
cms of the Anglo-Saxons. The Britons are driven into Wales, 
where they have ſubſiſted ever ſince a diſtintt People from the 
Engliſn. The Extirpation of the Chriſtian Religion throughout 
their Conqueſts by the Anglo-Saxons. 


N a deſperate Diſeaſe, we apply, with- 

out any Scruple, a deſperate Remedy, 

becauſe we conlider only the Benefit 

that may be received by it. The Bri- 

tons, tho' frequently great Sufferers by 

the Irruptions of the Saxons, fix'd 

their Thoughts only on the Valour of 

at Nation, believing them alone capable of freeing 
em from the Misfortunes they labour'd under. If 
ey had had a Choice to make, perhaps they wou'd 
Wave weigh'd the Inconveniencies as well as Convent- 
Incics of calling in the Saxons to their Aid. But as 
' hey had no other way to take, they never attended 
Wo ſuch Objects as a juſt Fear might lay before their 
yes. Moreover Vortigern did all he cou'd to hinder 
em from altering their Minds, by crying up the Ad- 
antage, that wou'd accrue to them from the — 
— 1 8 
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of the Saxons. By ſoothing their Hopes, he prevent- 

ed them from reflecting maturely on the Conſequences 

The Em- of their Proceedings. Thus every one being intent on 
baſſ _ upon freeing himſelf from the preſent Dangers, the Am- 
= , baſſadors were diſpatcht away in all haſte, and the Ne- 
gotiation recommended to their Care, on the ſucceſs 

whereof entirely depended, as they imagin'd, the Safety 

of their Country. Upon the Arrival of the Britiſh 
Ambaſſadors Mitigiſil, General of the Saxons, having 
ſummon'd an Aſſembly, to hear what they had to pro- 

pole, the Chief of the Embaſſy addreſs'd himſelf to 

. them in the follow ing manner: 
2 Illuſtrious and Generous Saxons, the Britons, harraſid 
p. Fans „% and oppreſi d by the continual Inroads of the Picts and 
Scots, their Neighbours and Enemies, ſend us to you to 
implore your Af ance. The Fame of your Victories ha 

reach'd our Ears. We are ſenſible your Arms are irreſiſt alli, 

and therefore are come to ſue for your Protection. Bri 

tain for many Tears made a conſiderable Pari of the Roman 

Empire; but our Maſters having abandon'd us, We knoy 

no Nation more powerful than Tour Selves, or better able 

to protect us. Grant but our Requeſt, and in return we of- 

for All that a rich and fertile Country, ſuch as ours is, 

can afford, Put what Price you pleaſe on your Protettion: 

He ſhall ſubmit to what Terms you pour ſelves ſhall judjt 
reaſonable, provided by your Aid we are enabled to dri 

the Enemy out of our Country (a). The Britons having 

thus told them the Cauſe of their Coming, the Saru 

General return'd them this ſhort tho' favorable Anſwer, 

Be aſſur'd the Saxons will ſtand by you in your preſſu 

Nennius. Neceſſities. Accordingly a Supply of 9000 Men ws 


8 of granted them, on Condition the Saxons were put it 
aim. 


Bede. poſſeſſion of the Ifle of Thaner, and their Troops allow 
ee. . . à certain Pay. 


Britain was not unknown to the Saxons. They had 
been 


(a) Witichind, a Saxon Hiſtorian, puts theſe words in tht 
mouth of the Britiſh Embaſſadors; however it can't be denied 


but that they are very natural, conſidering the deplorable Co- 
diuon the Br 22075 Were in. 
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been dreaded for a conſiderable time before by the In- 

habitants of the Eaſtern Coaſts, where they had made 

ſeveral Deſcents. If they had not as yet attempted any 

Conqueſts in the Iſland, it was becauſe they thought 

thoſe they had undertaken on the Continent were of 

greater Importance, Perhaps too they were but little 

acquainted with the Weakneſs of the Britons, before 

they themſelves made the Diſcovery. However this 

be, this Embaſſy, at ſuch a Juncture, was exceeding 

proper to inſpire them with a Deſign to ſettle in Bri- 

zain. It is no wonder therefore they complied ſo rea- 

dily with the Britons Requeſt. Hengiſt a5. Horſa (b), 

the Sons of Mitigiſil, were nominated to command the 

Forces deſign'd for Britain. . 
Hengiſt was about 30 years Old. He firſt bore Arms Hengiſt's 

under his Father, after which, for his improvement in Character. | 

the Art of War, he went and ſerv'd in the Roman Ar- Verſtegan. nn 

mies, the Emperors generally keeping ſome Saxon 

Troops in Pay. This young Warrior had all the Qua- 

lifcations neceſſary for the Undertaking he was en- 

truſted with. His Valour and Experience, the Sound- 

neſs of his Jucgments his Addreſs, his engaging and 


F condeſcending Behaviour, warranted in ſome Meaſure 

> his Succeſs. As for Horſa, nothing in particular is ſaid 
of him. | | 

$ The Saxons, tho' they had promis'd to do it, did not 

„ bbink fit to {end over at once fo conſiderable a Body of 

9 Troops, as 9000 Men, to a Country they had bur 


an imperfect knowledge of. And therefore pretending 
(che reſt were not ready by reaſon of their great Diſ- 
1 WI -nce they ſhipp'd off only a Part of them on board 
WH three Keyles or Long-boats; The nature of which 
W Vellels (c), Pony ſhow their Number was very 1n- 
2 conſiderable. Hiſtorians have not clearly mark'd the 
Phe from whence they embark'd. It is very pro- 
bable it was from Zeland, then in poſſeſſion of che 
N 2 Saxons. 


(6) Horſa ſignifiesa Horſe, and Hengiſt, a Stone-horſe. It was uſu- 
a With the Saxons to give their Childrenthe Names of Animals, 
(e) They are called in Latin Ciala. 
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1 Saxons, and beſides the moſt commodious as well as 
z 2 Place to the Iſle of Thanet, where they were to 
land. 
Vortigern, who had his own much more than the 

Nation's Intereſt, ar Heart, was mightily pleas'd with 

the Succeſs of his Embaſſy. He very well knew hoy 

ill- affected his Subjects ſtood towards him; and there- 

fore the Hopes of being protected from his Domeſtick, 

as well as Foreign, Enemies, had induc'd him to ſeek 
to the Saxons for their Aſſiſtance. 
449. In the mean time, Hengiſt and Horſa having put 

TheSIXONS to Sea, arrived at Ebbesfleet in the Iſle of Thame; 

arrive in . . . 

Britain, Where Yortigern, to prepoſſeſs them in his Favour, 
ſtood ready on the ſhore, and receiv'd them with al 
the Demonſtrations of Joy and Reſpect imaginabl; 
putting them in immediate Poſſeſſion of the Iſland, ac. 
cording to the Agreement. When they had refreſh' 
themſelves a little after the fatigues of their Voyage, ht 
led them againſt the Picts and Scots, who were advanc't 
as far as Stamford in Lincolnſhire, In the firſt Battel 
the Saxons, whoſe very Looks had ſtruck a Terror int 
the Enemy, not regarding their Darts, march'd up u 
them, and coming to a cloſe Fight, which the other 
had not been accuſtom'd to, ſoon put them to flight. 

G. Mal. The Pits and Scots, diſhearten'd at this and ſeveral othe 

mesb. Defeats, retir'd by degrees into their own Countr), 
dreading nothing ſo much as coming to an Engagement 
with the Saxons. 

Vaiortigern was overjoy'd to ſee his Projects ſuccet 
thus far ſo proſperouſly. But his main Point was fil 
behind, the winning over the Saxons to his Side and In 

Nennius. tereſt. With this vew, he preſented the two Brother 
with ſome Lands in Lincolnſhire, where they gave tis 

Langhorn, Enemy the firit Repulſe (4). If Vortigern was inteit 

Chron. upon his Deſigns, Hengiſt had his Ends no leſs in vices 

Reg. Angl. The weak Eſtate of the Britons gave him hopes he ſho!! 


(d) Some affirm theſe Lands lay in Kent. But Nennius afſurt 


ts, they were in Lond2ſia, or Lindeſia, Regione. Lindum is Lal 
{or Lincoln. 
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be able to procure himſelf a Settlement in their Coun- 

try: Accordingly he had begun to chalk out the Mea- 

ſures he was to take to bring his Matters about. The 
Lands Vortigern had preſented him with, furniſh'd him 
| Wl with an Opportunity of making the Britons fall into 
he Snare he had laid for them. He repreſented to the 
King. that the Service he did the Britons in the North, 
cobliging him to be at a Diſtance from the Iſle of Tha- 
e, he had No-where to hy up in ſafety the Booty 
he ſhou'd take from the Enemy ; adding, he was ap- 
prehenſive, whilſt he ſhou'd be employ'd in the Vor- 
thern Wars, Others might come and carry off the 
Fruits of his Labours. And therefore he begg'd leave to 
build a little Fort ſome-where on the Lands he had 
given him. Vortigeru, who was very willing to do him 
any Favour, readily complied with his Requeſt. Hi- 
ſtorians, for the moſt Part, tell us he only ask'd leave 
to wall in as much Ground as he cou'd ſurround with 
the Hide of an Ox; which being granted him, he cut 
the Hide out into ſmall Thongs, and inclos'd with them 


oppoſe his deſign. This ſeems to be confirm'd by the 
Name of the Caſtle, Thong-Caſtor *, that is, the 


Caſtle of Thongs (e). It may indeed be ſaid that the 
Name of this Caſtle might give occaſion to apply to 


ing to build Carthage. On the other hand it is very 
cel poſſible Hengiſt might have been inform'd of this Arti- 
til fice of Dido 's, whilſt he ſerv'd in the Roman Armies. 


their Country, fell a murmuring againſt the King, ſuſ- 
pecting him of underhand Dealings with the Saxons. 
Hengiſt finding how Matters ſtood, and having div'd 
into Vortigern's Deſigns, told him, that the Britons, 


ſince 
It is now call'd Caſtor, 6 miles from Grimsby. 


(e) Accepitque Solum factum de noniine tergam, 
Taurino quantum poſuit circundate tergo. 


Epitome of Hiſtory of England, in Latin Verſe. 
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a {pace large enough for his Purpoſe ; where he built a Hengiſt 


Fort immediately, without giving the Britons time to -- 
C 


ilds 
hongs 
aſtor. 


it the Story Fuſtin relates of Dido, when ſhe was go- J. 78. 


The Britons ſeeing a Caſtle built in the Heart of A Sax- 
Ons arrive 
avear after 
tre tr {ft A 
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ſince their being freed from the Fears of their Enemies, 
were grown fo inſolent, that they only wanted an op- 

nity to take away his Crown, and pive it to 

another. That therefore he advis'd him, in order to 

divert the ſtorm that hung over his Head, to ſend 
forthwith for the reſt of the Saxon Troops that were 

deſign d for Britain. Vortigern readily gave in to this 

Advice; which ſuited ſo well with his Project, and 

els'd him to put it in execution without 2 of time. 

Upon which Hengiſt ſent to Mitigiſil his Father to dif. 

450. tch away the Troops immediately ; which accordingly 

e did in 16 large Veſlels; ſending over with them, 

Eſcus and Rowena, the eldeſt Son and Niece of Hen- 

gif | 
Vortigem Vortigern upon this grew more abſolute, and treat- 
becomes ed the Britons with a great deal of Pride and Haughti- 
_— Arbi- neſs, which confirm'd them more and more in their 

. Sufpicions of him. He made no ſcruple to allot He- 
bitations for the New-comers, without ever conſulti 
his Subjects. From that time, he and Hengiſt enter 
into a ſtrict Friendſhip. They ſtood in need of one 
another for their mutual Defence againſt the Britons, 
who openly enough expreſs'd how much they were 
diſſatisfied with Proceedings. 

Hengiſt Hengiſt, in the mean while, omitted nothing that 
laysa ſnare might contribute to the bringing about his Ends, 
w_— orti- Above all things he ſtudied the Humour and "ſemper 
_ Vortigern; and finding that Love was his moſt pre- 
vailing Paſſion, he took his Meaſures accordingly. He 

one day begg'd the favour he wou'd honour bim with 

his Company at Thong-Caſtor. Yortigern willingly ac- 

cepted of his Invitation, looking upon it as a farther 
Means to encreaſe their Friendſhip, ſo neceſſary for 
him. Hengiſt had prepar d for him a ſplendid Enter- 
tainment. But what pleas'd his Gueſt the moſt, was the 
Young Rowena, one of the moſt beautiful Ladies in 
her time. Hengiſt had order'd her to ſtand direct 
over againſt the King, on pretence to do him Honour, 
but in truth that he might, during the Repaſt, feed hi 
Eyes 
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Eyes with that lovely Object. His Plot took, for 
Vortigern kept his Eyes all the time fix'd upon Row- who falls 
ena, who by her Looks gave him to underſtand, ſhe ”” - 
was not inſenſible of the Honour he did her. Hen- na. 
git perceiving the Impreſſion Rowena's Beauty made 
upon the King, was reſolv'd to * his growing 
Paſſion no time to cool. He made a certain ſign to 

us Niece, upon which, going to the ſide-Board, ſhe 

ed a gold Cup with Wine, and preſented it on her 
Knees to the King, ſaying in her Language, Liever Ky- 
wing Waſs Heal, that is, Dear King, Towr Health. 

Vortigern, agreeably ſurpris'd, ask'd his Interpreter what 

ſhe laid, and how he muſt anſwer her in Saxon. Then 

boking upon her very amorouſly, he ſaid, Drinck Heal. 

that is, Do you drink the Health, Rowena upon that, 

juſt putting the Cup to her Lips, gave it to the King, 

who immediately riſe up to give her a Salute, which 

Rowena receiving in a very reſpectful Manner, and 

king a profound Reverence, withdrew, leaving the 

ing full of Love and Deſire. This may be ſaid to be 

fatal Moment to Britain, as will appear by the Se- 

quel. So true it is, that the greateſt Events ſometimes 

we their Original to Things that ſeem at farſt to be 

dt little Moment. | 

From that time, Vortigern cou'd think of nothing He gives 

ut the Poſſeſſion of Rowena, and therefore, notwith- — — 

ding his having a Wife already, demanded her in 1. 

arriage. Hengif, to make the King the more eager 


2 y laying Obſtacles in the way, told him, he cou'd 
He Net, contrary to the Cuſtom of the Saxons, give his 
vith Niece to a Prince that was already married; adding he 


s not entire Maſter of Rowena, and beſides the Prin- 
Sof his Nation, particularly his Father, perhaps wou'd 
ever conſent ſhe ſhould marry a Chriſtian, how much 
Fever it was to her advantage. The amorous Vorti- 
ern reſolving to ſurmount all Difficulties, began with 
Ivorcing his Wife, by whom he had had ſeveral Chil- 
en; Then gave his Word, that Rowena ſhou'd have 
e free Exerciſe of her Religion; and in the laſt place, 


ig 
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to ſtop the Mouths of the Saxon Princes in German, 
he devis'd an Expedient, or perhaps it was ſuggeſted 
to him, by which he imagin'd he ſhou'd be able to 
reconcile his Love with his Politicks, and that was, 
the inveſting Hengiſt and Horſa with the Soveraignty 
of Kent, with leave to people it with Saxons. This 
being what the crafty Saxon wanted, all Obſtacles 
vaniſh'd, and the enamour'd Vortigern was put in pol 
| ſeſſion of the charming Rowena, This Affair was tran- 
ſacted ſo privately, that Gorongus (F), Prince or Go- 
vernour of Kent, was depos'd before he knew any 
thing of the Matter. 
Hengift Whilſt the Britons were murmuring in vain againſt 
forms new theſe Proceedings, Hengiſt, regardleſs of their Com- 
Deſigns. plants, was forming . of raiſing himſelf ſtill higher, 
But as he knew the Britons look'd upon him ſince hi 
Settlement in their Iſland, as a pfofeſs'd Enemy, be 
thought fit to conceal his Intentions till he was in a bei. 
ter Condition to put them in Execution. The Poſtur 
of Yortigers's Affairs gave him hopes he could make that 
Prince {ubſervient to his Deſigns, whilit he ſhould think 
s acting only for his own Intereſt. With this View 
1: W:! ill he could to make him believe he was entirely 
devoted to his Service, to the end he might by degres 
induce him to be wholly guided by his Advice. Whe 
he found he had gain'd his Confidence to a great De 
gree, he repreſented to him, that his Subjects, diſſati 
fied with his Conduct, were plotring againſt him, an 
that it was to be fear'd, whilſt the Saxons Troops wen 
employ'd in the Northern Wars, they wou'd take tha 
opportunity, the only thing they waited for, to execut 
their ill Defigns. That he thought himſelf obligt 
moreover, to let him know, the Britons held Intell 
gence with Ambroſius Aurelianus who was at the Co 
of Aldroen King of Armorica, and whom in all prob ti 
lity they deſign'd to place on the Throne. There w. 
ſome Foundation for what Hengiſt ſaid concerninglf ſe 


Amor 8: 


| (CF) Cambden takes Gorongus to be the Name of an Office 
Employment. | 
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when his Father died; he lay under no ſuſpicions from 
thoſe that ſucceeded to the Crown, But when Vorti- 
gern was elected, a powerful Party declaring in his Fa- 
Hour, he ſought all means to deſtroy the young Prince. 
n-: Upon which Ambroſins retir d to Aldroen his Relati- 
0 - on, where he waited for a favourable Juncture to 
ny WY and head his Party. This being the Caſe, what the 
Saxon Prince ſaid cou'd not but make a deep impreſſion 
inſt on the Mind of Vortigern, who, deſpairing of ever re- 
m · gaining the Affections of the People, and looking upon 
her, Anbroſius as a dangerous Rival, found he had no- 
hö thing to depend upon, but the Friendſhip of Hengiſt, 
be to whom therefore he applied for Advice and Aſſiſ- 
bet · ¶ tance. Hengiſt, whoſe Deſign was to bring in more 
tun Saxons in order to be in a condition to cope with the 
tha Britons and act without Vortigern, told him, that All 
hinkt the Saxons in Britain were at his Devotion, but their 
ieu Number being ſo inconſiderable, it was not in their 
Power to protect him. He added, that, as the Britons 
wou'd not fail of taking the Advantage of the Saxozs 
being in the North, He ſaw but one way to free him 
from Danger, which was, to ſend over for a greater 
Number of Saxon Troops to be commanded by truſty 
Leaders, who wou'd blindly follow his Orders. Vorti- 
gern agreed, without heſitation, to what was ſo con- 
W tormable to his own Sentiments. Hengiſt promis'd the 
new Troops ſhou'd be ſent into the North againſt the 
Pitts and Scots, whilſt he himſelf wou'd ſtay in Kent 
to keep the Male-contents in Awe, who by that means 
wou'd be hemm'd in by the Saxon Forces, and ſo kept 
from revolting. 


O Oct a 
Several affirm he was Son toConſtantine, beheaded by Honorius. 


Ambroſius. This Prince was deſcended from Roman Ambroſi- 
Anceſtors, and according to the common Opinion, Son u, #9 he 
to one of the Britiſh Monarchs, elected after the De- Stilling- 

parture of the Romans (g). As he was very young fleet Orig 


Hengiſt having thus obtain'd the King's Permiſſion, O qa and 
ſent for a Fleet of 40 Ships, on board of which was a 1 
great Number of Saxon Forces under the Command of . in be 
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Octa his Brother, who brought his Son Ebuſa 
with him. They began with plundering the Orcades, 
then making a Deſcent on the Picts, forc'd them to re- 
tire Northwards, and ſeated themſelves in their Coun- 
try, in ſuch a manner that it was not poſſible to drive 
them thence. At firſt they ſettled on the North fide 
of the Tine Eaſtwards. But in proceſs of Time, they 
advanc'd towards the South, and drove the Britons be- 
yond the Humber. With this Reinforcement, Hen- 
giſt had nothing to fear from the Britons. He began 
alſo to ſhow leſs Reſpect to Vortigern, and on Pretence 
he wanted Recruits, ſent for continual Supplies from 

Gildas. Germany, without asking him Leave. At length he 

* 82 pull'd off the Mask. a complaining bitterly that the 

Saxon Soldiers were not paid according to the Agree- 
ment, boldly demanded the Arrears, threatning, with- 
out ſpeedy Payment, to do himſelf Juſtice. 

453. The Britons ſurpris'd at theſe Menaces, and 
Vortimer mortified to ſee Hengiſt in a condition to do as fhe 
195.5 proudly threatned, began to rouze themſelves, and think 
the Britons P * 8 
to drive of ſome means to free themſelves from theſe Stranger. 
out the Vortimer, eldeſt Son to Yortigern, had beheld with er- 
daxons. treme Regret, how the Saxons, by his Father's Fault, 

ſtrengthen d themſelves daily, and had very much dread- 
ed the Conſequences of it. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
Britons began to ſtir, he laid hold of the Opportunity, 
to repreſent to the Nobility that it was time to ap- 
ply an effectual Remedy to the Evils they lay under. 
He told them, His Father's Cowardiſe, or perhaps 
Treachery, had been the Occaſion of the Saxons becom- 
ing ſo powerful: that it was neceſſary therefore to Loy 
vent Vortigern from heaping any more Favours on thele 
Foreigners, to the Prejudice of the Britiſh Nation, who 
were in danger of being over-run, if meaſures were not 
taken to put a ſtop to their growing Power, The 
Britons, convinc'd by theſe Reaſons, awak'd at laſt out 
of their Lethargy, and by Yortimer's Inſtigation the 
moſt powerful of Them having entred into a privat 
Confederacy, of which Yortigern had not the leaſt No- 

| tice⸗ 
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tice, compell'd him to make his Son Partner with him 454. 
in the Government, and to leave the Adminiſtration of 
Affairs to his Care. This was done in fo ſudden a 
mannner, that having not time to call the Saxons to his 
Aid, Vortigern found himſelf in an Inſtant depriv'd of 
ll Power, and conſtrain'd to do as they wou'd have 
him. Thus Yortimer was inveſted with the Royal Au- 
= leaving his Father only the empty Title of a 
Kin ( )- | 
The New Monarch found no great difficulty to The war a- 
perſwade the Britons, that nothing but Force cou'd g4inft che 
drive the Saxon out of their Country. It was but 27 = 
too plain from their Proceedings that they did not de- 4, © 
fen to go away voluntarily. The War therefore be- 
ing reſolv d upon, the Britons made Preparations to rid 
themſelves of their Gueſts, whom they look'd upon 
$ their mortal Enemies. Hengiſt for his Part, find- 
ing he was like to have his Hands full, ſtruck up a 
Peace with the Pi&s, by whoſe means, in conjunction 
ok WY with the Saxon Troops ſettled in thoſe Parts, he cou'd 
give the Enemy a powerful Diverſion in the North. 
X- BY As for Rent, Hengiſt look'd upon himſelf to be ſtrong 
it, enough there to make head againſt Yortimer, who was 
ad- BY preparing to attack him | 
the WY Before I enter upon the Relation of a War, which, 
/ zfter numberleſs Engagements, ended with the Conqueſt 
2- of Britain by the Saxons, it will be proper to acquaint 
ler. the Reader that he is not to expect a full and parti- 
"5 Wl cular Account of Matters. Hiſtorians have been con- 
om: tented with relating ſome certain Facts, which juſt 
e. ſerve to carry on the Thread of the Hiſtory, but 
bel: N tardly to give us a general Idea of that Revolution, 
bo which p pled Britain with new Inhabitants, and in- 
| ee new Face of things over the whole Iſland. 
The Britons and Saxons were not long before they 115 1 
came to an Engagement. The two Armies met at of Egleſ- 
O 2 Egle /- ford. 


(b) All Hiſtorians agree not in this Point. Some will have it 
at he voluntarily made his Son Partner with him. 
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N *in Kent, where, it is ſaid, a bloody Battd 
Florentius was fought. Horſa ** fell that day, as did Catigern *. 
* the youngeſt Brother of Yortimer, by the Hand: of Hey. 
Meney. giſt. If we may believe the Britiſh Hiſtorians, Vorm. 
Annal. mer not only obtain'd a compleat Victory over th: 
Sax. G. Saxons, but that after he had drove Hengiſt as far x 
INI the Iſle of Thanet, compell'd him to ſhip off for Ger. 
I. c. i. 1 i | 
many to ſave his life. But by what follow'd after this 

Battel it is evident, that if the Saxons were not victo- 

rious, at leaſt they were not vanquiſh'd, ſince all thei 
Hiſtorians unanimouſly affirm, that this very Year 455, 
immediately after the Battle, he began to take upon hin 

the Title of King of Nent, which doubtleſs he wou'd 

not have done had he been defeated and oblig'd to fly 

into Germany. | 

The Battel Two years after another Battle was fought near Cy. 
of Crecan- canford (i) in Kent, wherein Yortimer was entirely de 
ford. feated with the loſs of more than 4000 Men and hi 
Gildas. beſt Officers. Not being able to keep the Field, kk 
Bede, l. r. was forc'd to ſhut himſelf up in London, till he cou'd 


> 
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— get another Army together. In the mean time Henyif 
1.2. a + the Country- in a mercileſs Manner, in order 
to ſtrike the greater Terror into the Britons. They 


that were the moſt expos'd to the Fury of the Saxon 

quitted their Houſes, and fled to the Woods for r 

fuge. Some abandon'd their Country and retir'd into 
Armorica, where they were civilly receiv'd by Aldrom. 

During theſe Devaſtarions, the very Churches werend 

ſpar'd, but all that were in the Neighbourhood of tie 

Sa xons were reduc'd to Aſhes. Thele barbarous Paga 

joining to their natural Fierceneſs a Religious Zt) 

thought they honour'd their Gods, by inhumanly treat 

ing the Chriſtiaus, eſpecially the Eccięſiaſtichs, who wet 
| the moſt cruelly dealt wit... : 


a  _e ence tf. ab anc w @Awowo eo. ww. oS - en G6sF. 


Now Avylesford, * He was buried at Forſted, ſo call'd fro 
him. He was buried near Aylesford, where four great Stout 
ſtand an end with others a-croſs them like Stone-henge. 
2 3 Creyford, from the River Crecan now Crecce. & 
amb. 
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. 
0 The Britons reduc'd to this Extremity, their Chiefs The Bri- 
„ ſembled themſelves to find out ſome Means to _— ire 
„nt their total Ruin. Guirheli, Archbiſhop of Len- aeg, 
i. n, and Head of Ambroſius's rary advis'd them to King of Ar- 


he apply to the King of Armor ca for his Aſſiſtance, He morica. 
8 
4 


repreſented to them, that as Aldroen had always ſhown 
5. great Civilities to the Britons, there was room to hope 
is WY be wou'd not abandon them in their extreme Neceſſity. 
„He added, that ſince Vortigern and Yortimer were no 
cir longer to be depended upon, he thought it neceſſary 
b invite over Ambroſius Aureliauus, who, being ſprung 
in WM from illuſtrious Auceſtors, and having all the Qualifica- 
ra tions to be deſir'd in a General, wou'd, in all proba- 
hy bility, x his Valour and Conduct free them from 

their preſent Danger. As they had always hated Vor- 
„nern, and fince his laſt defeat were diſſatisfied with 
& WW /ortimer, the common, tho' unjuſt Fate of Generals 
tx in his Caſe, they readily came in to the Advice of 
kW the Archbiſhop, and defir'd him to go himſelf and ne- 
ue gotiare the Affair: Which he gladly undertook, as 
enabling him to bring about a Deſign he had long been 
dr forming. He ſet out immediately for Armorica, and 
bey having laid before Aldroen the deplorable Condition of 
the Britons, he obtain'd without any Difficulty an Aid 
of 10,000 Men, who all landed ſafely at Torneſi with 458. 
nol Anbroſius at their Head. This General was receiv'd Ambroſi- 
on WW with great Demonſtrations of Joy, being look'd upon 1 
das the only Support of the ſinking Britont. But this 100 
te Joy was not univerſal. Yortimer's Party, ſtill power - Alen. 
ga ful, conſider d Ambroſius as One that was come to u- | 
ſurp the Crown, under a Pretence of defending it. And 
ea- Yortimer himſelf threatned to puniſh ſeverely choſe that 
ſhou'd join him. Thus the miſerable Brjrons, always 
a Prey to their inteſtine Diviſions, inſtead of uniting a- 
225 the common Enemy, prepar'd to deſtroy one a- 
nother. 

Ambroſius and Guithelin ſeeing this a fit Time for 
their Purpoſe, plotted together the Ruin of Yortigern 
and Fortimer, They began with repreſenting . their 

| ty: 
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Party, that the Son was a Prince without Courage or 

Experience, and the Father an Enemy to the Nation, 

as appear d by his ſtrict Friendſhips with the Enemies 

of the State, not to mention his exceſſive Liberalities, 

which oblig'd his Subjects to take the Adminiſtration 

of Affairs out of his Hands. That in vain therefore 

were their Preparations to drive out the Foreigners, if 

they did not firſt deſtroy theſe two Domeſtick Enemies, 

who were in Arms only to favour and aſſiſt Them. 

On the other hand, Vortigern and Yortimer told their 

Friends, that Ambroſizs under a pretence of aſſiſting, 

was come to ſubdue them: That the Archbiſhop was 

an ambitious Man, who ſought to put the Crown on 

the Head of Ambroſins, only to get the Adminiſtrati- 

on of the Government in his own hands, than which, 

by Reaſon of his Arrogance, nothing ſhou'd more be 

dreaded by the Britons : That they muſt ſhut their 

Eyes not to ſee that the Deſigns of theſe two Heads 

of their Party were directly oppoſite to the Good of 

the Kingdom: That inſtead of marching their freſb 

Troops againſt the Saxons, they had done nothing 

ſince their Arrival, but plotted how they might op- 

preſs thoſe who were in Arms for the Detence of their 

Country. * 

Civil mar, The mutual Animoſity between the two Parties was 

among the ſo violent, that they ſoon came to Blows, Their firſ 

Brirons. Battel was near Catgwaloph in Carmarthenſhire. As it is 

458. difficult from the confus'd Accounts of Hiſtorians to 

know who got the Better, in this and ſeveral other 

Engagements, I ſhall only obſerve, that the Civil Wars 

laſted till the Year 465, to the great weakening of then 

Britons, whilſt the Saxoxs daily grew ſtronger both in 

Kent and beyond the Humber. To ſo wretched 1 

Condition were the Britons at laſt reduc'd, that Num- 

bers of them, harraſs'd one while by the Civil Wars, 

another while by the Saxons, abandon'd their Native 

Joh. Ley- Country. A Dutch Writer informs us, that ſome ot 
Bon, thoſe unfortunate Wretches ſhipp'd themſelves off on 


board of a Galley, and having row. d toward the Mout 
0 
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of the Rhine, landed at Catwick, near Leyden, where 
they ſettled themſelves by the Sea-ſide in an old Ro- 
nan Camp, to which they gave the Name of Britten- 


urge. 41 A k | . ] 39 S. | 
years ſuffer'd all the Cala- 4%: 


Thus.Britew for 7 or 8 Wy, + 
nities of a Civil War. At length the Wiſeſt of both 2 625.7 
parties, conſidering their Di ſunion wou'd be the Cauſe jars. 


„ Nef their common Ruin, made up the Breach by part- 
n. {Wing the Kingdom between the contending Princes. 
ir be Britiſb Kings had the Eaſtern, and Ambreſiut the 
g, Weſtern Part, divided from one another by the Roman | 
2 High-way, ; call'd, N. atling-jtreet N | | | 466. 


The Sarom, upon the Union of the two Parties, 7/* ar 4- 
vin d their Forces alſo. In the firſt Engagement, 2 4 
Hengiſt loſt one of his principal Officers nam d Wipped, gin, again. 
from whom the Field of Battel was call'd Wipped's: fleet 
(D. The Saxon Hiſtorians tell us, their Country- Hen.Hunt- 
men obtain'd that Day a ſignal Victory. Whereas the 8 
ritiſh Ones affirm, that Vortimer, who commanded the bs . 
Army, routed the Saxon, and compell'd Hengiſt a ſe- Nennius 
cond time to fly into Germany. But it appears by G. Mon. 
what follow'd, that the Advantage was on the fide of 
the Saxont. I will even venture to ſay, contrary to 
the Opinion of ſome noted Hiſtorians, that in all like- 
ikood, Hengiſt never return'd to Germany. Not ſo 
much as one Author marks, either the Time or Phce, 
of his Second Landing, tho' they are no leſs neceſſary 
to be obſerv'd than Thoſe of his Furſt, 

In this War the famous Arthur, at fourteen years Arthur 
f Age, made his firſt Appearance in the Britiſh Ar- frf ap- 
mics, under Ambroſius, His Inclination to War made {2 | 
kim take upon him betimes the Profeſſion of a Soldier, Chron. 

. which Reg. Angl. 


* The Romans, for the more convenient going from Colony to 
dlony, had their publick High-ways called Viæ conſulares, Preto- 
nie, Regia, &c. but by Bede and the Moderns, Strate or Streets. 
here were four in England. Watling-Street, that paſſes thro' Ve- 
rulam or St, Albans, Ixenild- Street, thro the Country of the Iceni, 
min- Street, and Foſs- way. (E) Wippedi fluentum. See Gleſtar. 
axon. In all probality, Ipſwich in Suffolk. See Langhorn. * Cam- 
n thinks it was in the Iſle of Jhanet; but that cou'd not be. 


teen the 
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which he never quitted during his Life. He ſucceed. 
ed Gorlous his Father to the Kingdom of Daumoni. e 
um (I) in 467. He was no ſooner on the Throne, MW"! 
but he had a War to carry on againſt Howe! King d 
Areclute, in the Neighbourhood of Scerland. ThE“ 
Prince is ſaid, out of Envy to the Glory At 

had acquir'd, to enter into an Alliance againſt him with 
the Saxons in the North. But Arthur, was ſo far fron MW" 
loſing his Reputation that he very much encreas'd it, WM 
o. by Giving him to the Iſle of A4ona, where, giving MI 
4:40" 1 him Battel, he ſlew him with his own Hand. Hef 
Def vas then about 18 years old. We ſhall find him her-. 
after ſignalizing himſelf by Actions more Glorious, «Ml! 


well as more Beneficial to his Country. 
473. The War continuing between the two Nations, a Ba- 
The fourth tle the Britons loſt in 473, put their Affairs in extreme 
Battel be- 


:ween the diſorder, and gave the Saxon Prince the Opportunity « 
Saxonsand encreaſing in Power more and more. At length Veni. 
Britons. mer, the principal Promoter of the War, died in 475 
Flor. Wi- poiſon'd, as ſome ſay, by Rowena his Mother-in-lay, 
Vonimer through the Suggeſtion of Hengiſt. The Britiſh Hiſto- 
dizs, rians would fain make, at any rate, a Hero of YVortimer, 
by attributing to him many ſignal Victories over the Su- 
ons. But their growing ſo powerful, notwithſtanding 
their pretended Defeats, is a clear Evidence, that the Ad 
vantages Yortimer gain'd over them, were neither conſ- 
derable nor real. His Death brought ſome Quiet to In- 
tain, if a deceitful Calm, that prov'd the Ruin of the 
Britons, may be fo call'd. 
Treaty of After a Twenty Years War, both Sides began to ſhov 
Peace be- an Inclination for Peace, which Yortimer had always ſtr 


Saxonsand nuoufſly oppoſed, fearing leaſt when the War was on 
Britons. With the Saxons, he ſhould be oblig'd to begin a nes 
one with Ambroſſus, who had gain'd the Hearts of tix 
People, and could hardly bear to ſee Yortigern and his Son 
on the Throne, though depriv'd of halt their Domin 


ons. The Peace was concluded on condition nay 
ou 


(I) Cornwal and * Devon. There were ſeveral petty Kin 
dependant on the Chief Monarch, 
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ſhou'd keep what they had got. Hengiſt, who had 
. eatertain'd Hopes of conquering all Britain, was not a 
ne, Ilietle concern'd to find himſelf ſo much diſappointed. 
He comforted himſelf however with the Thoughts of 
doing that by Canning, which he cou'd not do by 
Force. 

When one reflects on the Weakneſs and Diſpirited- x, a.2;; 
nefs of the Britons before the Arrival of Hengiſt, one on the Re- 
an't but be ſurpris'd at their being able to ſtand againſt //nce of 
the Saxons in the firſt War, which laſted ſo long. Thoſe “el ritons 
rery Britons, who, after the departure of the Romans, dar'd 
not to look the Pitts and Scots in the Face, ſucceſsfully de- 
ended themſelves againſt both Saxons and Pitts, Along 

War teaches at length the moſt unwarlike Nation the 
Uſe of their Arms, and very frequently puts them in 
condition to repair in the End the Loſſes they ſuſ- 
ain'd in the Beginning. Had the Saxons invaded 
Britain at firſt with a numerous Army, in all appear- 
ace they wou'd have conquer'd the whole in a ve 
lttle time. But ſending over only a ſmall Number 
of Forces at a time, they ſpun the War out to a great 
Length, and by that Means taught the Britons a Trade, 
which the Romans had done all they cou'd to make 
them forget. It may be ſaid perhaps, that whilft they 
defended themſelves in the South, they loſt ground in 
the North. But it muſt be conſider'd, the Country 
beyond the Humber was gone from them before the 
Coming of Hengiſt, and that the Saxons took it from 
the Picts and Scots and not from the Britons, We are ig- 
norant of what Octa and Ebuſa did during this long 
War. It is to be ſuppos'd, they aſſiſted Hengif by 
ping the Britons frequent Diverſions, and by ſending 
im Supplies by Sea, which they cou'd not do by 
Land, becauſe of marching thro' the Enemy's Coun- 


Hengiſt, after all his Hopes of becoming Maſter of Hengiſt 
britain, ſaw himſelf with extreme Regret reduc'd to #4rbaronſ- 
the Kingdom of Kent. He had acquainted the Savon TR . 
Princes in Germany, that provided they ſent him Sup- 5 + 


Ons. 


P plies, 


— 
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mesb. 


plies, he cou'd eaſily procure for them a ſolid Settle- 


gern, and the Valour of Ambroſims, join d to a Condud 


G. Mal- went ſo far as to pay him the firſt Viſit, accompanit 
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ment in the Iſland. Notwithſtanding, after a 20 years 
War he found there was but little appearance of his be- 
ing as good as his Word. The falling off of Yorti- 


which equall'd him to the moſt famous Generals, ſeem'd 
to lay invincible Obſtacles in his Way. However the 
was reſolv'd not to drop his Deſign, but to endes. 
vour to do that by Fraud which he cou'd not accom- 
pliſh by Force. To this End, he contriv'd a Plot, 
that, by its Blackneſs, tarniſn'd the Glory of all his 
former Actions. As ſoon as the Peace was concluded, 
he pretended to be mighty well pleas'd with it, and 
behav'd himſelf in ſuch a manner gs ſhow'd he had no 
Deſign of enlarging his Conqueſts. The Briton, 
charm'd with this teeming Moderation of his, wer 
eaſily comforted for the Loſs of Kent, imagining the) 
knew the worſt, and perhaps, hoping they might one 
day meet with a favorable I uncture to get poſſeſſio 
of it again. In the mean time, not to provoke a Prince 
whoſe Valour they had ſo often experienc'd, the 
liv'd in an amicable manner with him. In fine, the 
' Animoſity againſt the Saxons by degrees entirely v 
niſh'd. Hengiſt omitted nothing to keep them in 
Security, which wou'd draw them into the Snare h 
was preparing for them. He let them know, hi 
Intent being to live in perfect Union with them, | 
ſhou'd be glad from time to time to kecp up the god 
Underſtanding between the two Nations by mut 
Interviews for Pleaſure. Yortigern, a paſſionate Lover 
ſuch Diverſions, joyfully accepted his Propoſal, : 


_— n — ih. n =. a =. « _ a 


with zoo of his principal Subjects. Hengiſt receiv 
them ſeemingly in a very reſpectful and cordial Mann 
His Entertaoment was ſplendid, and nothing was wan 
ing that might/ divert them. But towards the Et 
of the Feaſt, the Scene was chang'd. Hengiſt had 0 
der'd Matters ſo, that, having artfully rais'd ſome SW 
ject of Diſpute, at a certain Signal given, the 1 N 

ore 
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e- Lords were all murder'd (») *. Vortigern, becauſe 
ns Wl Hergiſe had need of him, was only made a Priſoner. 
e- In vain did he complain of this baſe Treachery, he 
ti- ¶ cou'd not obtain his Liberty without delivering up to 
ct Wl the Saxons a great Part of his Dominions bordering up- 
on Kent, which they, dividing into three Comnties, 

ne gave them the names of Suſſex, Eſſex, and Middleſex, 
ce WM which they retain to this day. Not content with 
m- this, Hengiſt ravag'd the neighboring Country in a 
lot, WM mercileſs manner, and got poſſeſſion of London, Lin- 
his i col and Wincheſter. 

The Indignation of the Britons at this barbarous 
Action was ſo great, that they cou'd not look upon 
a Saxon without Horror. Vortigern, as he had given 
his Subjects more than once Cauſe to think him a 
Friend to the Saxons, was reckon'd as an Accomplice in 
the Maſſacre, ſince he alone was ſpar d. And there- 
fore they all deſerted him and went over to Ambroſius 
), except a few Friends, who cou'd be of little Ser- 
vice to him in his ſinking Condition. a 

Ambroſius, as ſoon as he ſaw himſelf ſole Monarch Ambro- 
of the Britons, aſſum'd the Imperial Purple, after the fiusaſſumes 
manner of the Roman Emperors, creating at the ſame e Title of 

P 2 | time "Pr. | 


(n) The ſignal was Neamt uve Seaxen (i. e.) Pull out your 
Daggers. Stillingfleet doubts the Truth of this Fact, becauſe 
Haitichixd relates one like it that happen'd in Germany. But it 
misht be repeated in Britain. 

* Ambroſius is ſaid to have built ©rone-henge near Salisbury 
in memory of this Maſſacre. As it has been juflly wonder d at 
how Stones ot 20 or 30 Tuns cou'd be rais'd ſo high as they are, 
it won't be amits to give the Reader Mr. Rowlands Hypotheſis in 
his Mona Antiqua. Small Mounts were thrown up with ſloping 
Sides and level at the Top- Up theſe Sides with great Leavers 
aad Pullies by little and little they rell'd and heav'd up the Stones 
they deſign'd to erect; then laying them along on the Top of che 
Hillock, they dug Holes inthe Earth at the End of the Stones as 
deep as the Stones were long, into which they let them flip ſtrait 
on end with their Tops level with the Tops of the Mount, then 
placing other Stones upon theſe, and taking away the Earth al- 
moſt to the bottom of the Supporters, there appear'd what we 
call Stone · henge. Rollrick or Cromleck. (o) Baronius confounds 
Ambroſius Aurelianus, with another Aurelian. 
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time Prince Arthur, who had fignaliz'd himſelf 'in 

the War by many brave Actions, a Patrician (5). 

Cou'd Britain have been prevented from becoming 

Prey to the Saxons, it wou'd doubtleſs have been fo 

by theſe two great Princes, who had all the Qualities 

of the moſt celebrated Heroes in an eminent Degree, 

But its Fate was determin'd. All they cou'd do wy 

co put off its Ruin for ſome time. 
Hengiſt In the mean while, Hengiſt was not a little perplext 
5 „do ſee his Country quite diſpeopled ; for the Inhabi- 
Saxons, tants refuſing to live under a Prince that had given ſuch 
evident Proofs of his Treachery and Cruelty, retir d 

in Crouds into the other Provinces; ſo that his ney 
Dominions were of no Uſe to him, there not being 

477- Hands enough left to cultivate the Lands. Upon thi 


Ella ar- he reſolv'd to ſend for Ella, a Saxon General, froml 
rIVES Tk 


* Germ romiſing him Part of the Territories Vr. 
B : any, p ng im Pa = +: - 
3. tigern had granted him. Ella, glad of the News, ſoon 


= r a VoÞmaa oo 


Jus. arriv'd in Britain, with his Sons Baldulphus, Colgrin, and 
3 Wi- Ciſſa an Infant. He landed his Troops at Whiterin 


H. Hunt in Suſſex, but not without oppoſition. The Inhab 
ingdon. tants of the Country diſputing his Landing, he be- 
J. 2. came not Maſter of the Shore till after a long Battel 
At length he drove the Britons as far as the Foreſt o 
Anared's-Wall &, at that time 65 Miles in Lengh, and 

30 in Breadth. The retreat of the Britons gave the 

Saxons an opportuniy of {ſettling themſelves by de. 

grees along the Coaſt and towards the Thames. Du- 

ring the nine years they were employ'd in enlarging 

their Conqueſts in thoſe Parts, they had continul 

Wars with the Britons, the Particulars whereof are not 

known. We are only told that the Saxons, ſettled 1: 

long the ſouthern Coaſt, were call'd Sud or South Sax 

am 
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(4) P. Arthur muſl have been created a Parrician by An 
broſtus, ſince there was then no other Emperor in the We 
Odoacer King of the Heruli, reigning then in Italy, had nevd 
any pretenſions to Britarn. 


bi * Andredſwald, as Cambden ſays, was 120 Miles long. | 
18 is now call'd Held or Will. 
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au, and their Country, Saſſex. Hengiſt took care to Suſſex. 
ſtrengthen himſelf, in the beſt manner he cou'd, in the 
reſt of the Country that had been given him, and 
eſtabliſh'd Colonies of his own Countrymen. Thoſe 
that were ſeated to the Eaſt were called Eaſt-Saxons, 
and their Country, Eſſex. The Country between EV Effex. 
ſex and Swſſex, was term'd Middleſex. As for Kent, Middleſex. 
it retain'd its antient Name, the only one perhaps the 
ext MI Saxons did not alter. 
bil Hengiſt having thus ſettled Matters, gave leave to 
1< WM thoſe Soldiers, that had a mind to it, to return into 
ir (il Germany. At their Arrival on the Continent, they 
ew Ml built the Caſtle of Leyden, the founding of which 1s 
ino atributed to Hengiſt himſelf, by a Dutch Poet, as well jo. noun. 
ths by ſeveral others, who were of Opinion that he went | 
rom back into Germany. 
The Britons were not in a condition then to think in ea, 
oon of recovering the Provinces uſurp'd by the Saxons. Reſt fem : 
and Harraſs d by almoſt continual Wars for 60 Years to- War. 
rig geeber, it was time to breathe a While. However the 
ub vere vex d at the heart to ſee the Saxons ſo firmly ſet- 
be-. ed in the Country, and in a capacity of growing 
te. ffronger and ſtronger, by the opportunity they had of 
ſt of ſending, when ever they pleas'd, for freſh Supplies 
from Germany. But they were fain to fit down pa- 
tiently, till their almoſt quite exhauſted Forces ſhou'd 
be repair d. Accordingly, without any previous Truce 
or Treaty of Peace, both Sides lay ſtill for 9 Years. 
Hengiſt, no leſs than the Britons, had. need of ſome 
nul Reſpite, to put the Affairs of his Kingdom in Order, 
e not During this Interval Ella gain'd Ground, the Britons 
ed Foot daring to oppoſe him, for fear of giving Hengiſt 
Handle to renew the War, which it was their deſign 
to avoid. | 

The Britons having had time to recover their ſtrength, The Bri- 
ſollicite Ambroſius to take up Arms. They repre- tons /olic- 
e e ſented to him, that the longer the Saxons were left e 
neben quiet, the ſtronger they grew: that ſince the War ale ,; 
ed, Britain abounded with young Soldiers, fit 41 m. 
to 
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to fight for their Country; that if this Opportunity 
therefore was let flip, hey might perhaps _ ano- 
ther in vain. Ambroſins told them, he was convinc'd, 
| as well as they, how neceſſary it was to exert their 
ik utmoſt in order to expel the Foreigners; but that ther 
was no hopes of ſucceeding as long as Yortigern was liy. 

ing: That altho' he was Old, and in appearance inca. 

pale of acting, yet he had a powerful Party, that wou'd 

not fail of raiſing new Diſturbances as ſoon as the Wy 

ſhou'd break out: That they had found by fatal Ex. 
perience, ever ſince the Arrival of the Saxons, he hal 

always ſided with them. In fine, he put them i 

mind that all their Loſſes were owing to their Diſſen. 

ſions, which being ſtill on Foot, it was to no purpoſe 

to hope for any better ſucceſs. He concluded wit 

telling them they had but one of theſe two Ways u 

take, either to let the Saxons remain in Quiet till Ye 

tigern's Death, or to rid themſelves of that Domeſtic 

Enemy, to the end they might unite their Forces: 

gainſt the Foreigners. Such was the Hatred of th 
generality of the Britons againſt Vortigern, that they n 

ſolv'd immediately upon the Latter. And fo with on 
Conſent, prepar d to put their Reſolution in Practice 

with all poſſible Secrecy and Expedition. Vortigern no 
dreaming any thing of the Matter, was like to hav 

fallen into the Hands of Ambroſius. He had but ju 

time tothrow himſelf into a Caſtle in Wales, where h 

was not very ſecure. Ambroſins, willing to go thoroug 

with his work, went and beſieg'd him, being reſoly' 

not to let him eſcape. During the Siege, the Caſtl 
whether by Accident or by the Engines of the Be 

a ſiegers, taking Fire, was burnt to Aſhes, and the un 
Thc Brach fortunate Vortigern periſh'd in the Flames. This v 
of Vorti- the End of that Prince, advanc'd to a great Age, altt 
gern. a troubleſome Reign of 40 Years. He had 3 Sons 
his firſt Wife, Yortimer, Catigern, and Paſcentias, Of - 

whom I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. By his Daughter, who! 

he debauch'd, he had a Son nam'd Fauſtuts, who pals 
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his Life in a Monaſtery, where he was diſtinguiſh'd for 
his Piety. 
Ambroſins having got rid of his powerful and hated Ambroſi- 


cir Rival, renewed the War againſt the Saxons; of which 7” War, 


er ve know but few Particularss The moſt remarkable . 
iv. Event, was the ſignal Victory Ambroſius obtain'd over in 487. 
l and his two eldeſt Sons; This was the firſt the 
ud Fricons cou'd truly boaſt of, notwithſtanding all their 
Va Hiſtorians ſay to the contrary. The Saxon General 
Ex forc'd to ſhut himſelf up in his ſtrong Holds, 
whilſt freſh Supplies were ſent for from G . | 

Hengiſt lived not to ſee the End of this War. He Hengiſt 
lied in 488, aged about 69, of which he had paſs'd 4s. 488. 
;9 in Britain, and 33 on the Throne of Kent (a). Nennius. 
He can't be denied the Glory of being the braveſt and Flor. Wi- 
moſt prudent General of his time. It were to be FT 1 
wiſh'd for the Ergliſh, that the Founder of their mesb. 
Monarchy had not, as I may ſay, cemented his Throne H. Hunt- 
with the Blood of ſo many Britiſh Lords, whom he ing. 


tion that will leave an indelieable Stain on his Memory. — 


Had it not been for this, his Reputation wou'd have 

been uncommon, ſince by his Conduct and Valour he 
happily accompliſh'd a Deſign, the Execution where- 

Wi of was extremely difficult. Beſides Kenr,, Eſſex and 
Middleſex, he was in poſſeſſion of ſome Lands in Lin- 
colnſhire, where he Pile Thong-Caſtor. The Saxons 
beyond the Humber acknowledg'd him for their So- 
vereign. He left two Sons, Eſcus who ſucceeded him, 

nd Audoacer who ſtay'd in Germany. | 

Alfter the Defeat of Ella, about a year before Hen- Eſcus, 
, died, Eſcus had been ſent into the North, to aſſiſt King of 
Ota and Ebrſa againſt the Britons, But as ſoon as he Kent. 
had notice of his Father's Death, he haſten'd to Kent 

to take Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom. In the mean time 
Ambroſius improving his Victory retook London, Min- 


cheſter 


(a) Some Britiſh or Welch Writers tell us Hengiſt was taken 
Priſoner and beheaded by the Britons. But the Saxons unani- 


mouſly aſſure us he died a natural Death. 


murder'd in a baſe and treacherous Manner. An Ac- Nan, Cei- 


1 
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eheſter and Lincoln. Eſcus, having not the Qualiries of 
his Father, never endeavour'd to recover theſe three Plz. 
ces, but prefer'd his Eaſe before the Fatigues of War. 
In all probability he obtain'd a Truce, ſince in the three 
following Years, there is no Mention of any Hoſtili. 
ties on either Side. 

490. During this Calm, Arthur, finding his Preſence wa 
Arthur not neceſlary in his own Country, made a Voyage to 
goes to Je: 28 Ambroſins, in the mean while, by the Aſ. 
ruſalem. ft 7 n 7 
Nennius. ſiſtance amſon, whom he had ſent for from A. 
H. Hunt- morica and made Archbiſhop of York, regulated the 
ing. J. 2. Affairs of the Church, that were in extreme Diſorder 

by reaſon of the Wars. 

491. The Northumberland-Saxons beginning to ſtir again 
Ella be- in 491, Arthur who was return'd frem his Voyage, 
420. ie march'd againſtand defeated them. At the ſame time 
ter. Ella, having receiv'd a powerful Reinforcement from 
H. Hunt- Germany, went and belieg'd Ardred- = af (r), ſituated 
ing. J. 2. in the Foreſt of Andred's-Mald. The Reſiſtance of 

the Beſieged, and an Army of the Enemy poſted on 

an advantageous Ground, made him loſe a great deal of 

time. But at length the Town was carried by Storm 

He takes. and entirely deſtroy'd. Immediately after this, Ea 
the Title of afſum'd the Title of King of Suſſex or of the South- 
* bf Saxons, which he durſt not do while Hengiſt was alive. 
This Second Saxon Kingdom contain'd the Counties 

Is elected of Suſſex and Surrey. Ella was alſo elected Monarch 
Monarch. or General of the Saxons in the Room of Hengil. 
For it muſt be obſerv'd, that altho' Hengiſt was only 

King of Kent, yet was he conſider'd alſo as Head af 

all the Saxons, according to the Cuſtom of that Nati- 

on in Germany, where, in time of War, they had il 

ways their Captain-General, accountable only to the 
Convention of the States. This ſame Cuſtom the 

Saxons continued in Britain, and always elected a Ge- 

neral, whom ſome Writers ſtile, Monarch, becauſe, 5 

we ſhall ſee hereafter, he was Head over ſeveral * 

n 


() In Latin, Anderida. In the Reign Edw. I. alittle ToW 
call'd Newenden was built in the ſame place. 
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In all appearance, Hengiſt's Son thought himſelf not in 
a condition to diſcharge this High Office, ſince he 
ſuffer d Ella to be choſen to it. 

About two years after, Arthur defeated again the 494. 
Northumbrians, on the Banks of the River Douglas (5), 
where he had routed them three years before. 

The year 495 was very remarkable for the Arrival of 495. 

Cerdick, a Saxon General, not only upon account Cerdick 
of his Conqueſts, but chiefly becauſe from Him the BRHi n. 
Kings of England were deſcended, in the Male Flor. Wi- 
Line, down to Edward the Confeſſor, and in the Fe- gorn. 
male, down to the [Ilnſtrious Prince, who now fits on Foly- 
the Throne. If we trace him back, we find, by the Con. 4.5. 
Saxon Annals, that he ſprung from Moden, the Root G. Mal- 
of all the Principal Families of the Saxons, He was mesb. 
famous alſo for founding a Kingdom to which all 
the Reſt in the End became Subject, and conſequent- 
ly, he is to be look'd upon, if not the firſt, ar leaſt 
one of the principal Founders of the Exgliſb Monarchy. 
This Warlike Prince, having acquir'd great Reputation 
in Germany, and finding there was nothing more to 
do, refolv*d to ſeek his Fortune in Britain, where he 
knew many of his own Nation had already eſtabliſh'd 
themſelves. With this View he equip'd five Veſlels, 
ve, nd taking his Son Kerrick advanc'd to Man's Eſtate 
ies with him, he ſet fail for Britain. 


ch Ota, who commanded the Saxons in the North, hav- Northum- 
it, ng been defeated ſeveral times by Arthur, and finding berland b- 


aly he cou'd not keep all his Conqueſts, had divided them in- Bernicia 
to two Parts, the South Part was call'd Deira, and the ana Delra. 
North, Bernicia. He had committed the Care of the 
Firſt to Baldulphus and Colgrin (t), the Sons of Ella, 
relerving Bernicia to himſelf in order to defend it a- 
gainſt the continual Attacks of the Northern Nations. 
Colgrin, after the laſt Defeat of the Northumbrians by 
Arthur, had ſhut himſelf up in Jork, where Arthur 
Q | immedi- 


(s) In Tancaſhire. 
t So called by Britiſh Writers, but by the Engliſh ones, Cymen 
ad Pleting, from whom Cymenſhore in Suſſex, 
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immediately went and beſieg'd him. Notwithſtandin 
this, Baldulphzs having been inform'd of Cerdick's De- 
ſignof coming to Britain, was gone into Norfolk to wait 
for his Arrival in order to aſſiſt him in his Landing. 
But Ceraick's Coming being delay'd by ſome Acct- 
dent, Ba dulphus march'd back again towards York, to 
endeavour to relieve it. He was met upon the Way 
by Cador Nephew to Arthur, who defeated him and ſo 
diſpers'd his Army that he was fain to diſguiſe him- 
{elk like a Peaſant in order to fave his Life. In which 
Dreſs he got ſafe under the Walls of York, and making 
himſelf known, was drawn up with a Rope, The 
News he brought of Cerdick's being about to arrive 
from Germany with powerful Supplics, putting new 
Life into the Beſieg'd, they continued to make a vi- 
22 Defence. Arthur puſh'd the Siege on briskly, 
oping to take the Town before the Arrival of the 
Saxon Prince. All this while, Cador was in Norfolk 
in a readineſs to oppoſe the Landing of the Saxon, 
Cerdick But before Arthur had made any conſiderable Progreß 
arrives and in the Siege, he recery'd the ill News of Cerdick' 
deſeats Ca- Landing at Jar month, and of his having beaten the 
Gor. Forces lent againſt him. Upon which he raiſes the 
Siege and retires into a Place of Security, till he cou'd 
learn exactly the Number of the Saxons, which Fam: 
had exceedingly magnified. Baldz/ph and Colgris 
marching out of rk, committed great Devaſtations in 
Lancaſhire, whilſt the Britons were diimay*d and ternk 
ed at the Arrival of Cerdick. So great was their Fright 
that Arthur thought fit to keep off from the Saxon 
for ſome time, for fear he ſhou'd not be able to in 
ſpire his Troops with Reſolution enough to look thel 
formidable Enemies in the Face. But this was nd 
All that ſollowed upon the Arrival of Cerdick. 
496. Paſcentins, Son to Vortigeru, having long conceal! 
Paſccatius his fecret Dilguſt at not having any of his Father 
revolts. Dominions allotted him, laid hold of this Tuncure tt 
obtain what he thought his Due. By the Aſſiſtanc 
of thoſe of his Party he got ſome Forces togetht 
| | | ' and 
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ind having join'd Baldulph and Colgrin, he was rein- 

torc'd by a great many of his Friends in Wales. Am- 
bros being grown ſick and very old, Arthur took 1 * * 
upon him to chaſtiſe the Rebel, and marching againſt Arthur. 1 
hum, gave him Battel, and entirely routed him near the 

tle River Douglas. 

The next year, Arthur in the ſame Place gained 1 

mother Victory, and fo warmly purſued the Britiſh = a 
Prince, that he forced him to ſubmit and ſue for Par- ang par- 
don. Paſcentius got more by his Submiſſion, than he 4oned. 
had done by his Arms. For beſides his being pardon'd, Njcnnius, 
he was put in poſſeſſion of Brecknock and Radnor (u) 
n Wales, the which being erected into a Kingdom, 
his Poſterity enjoyed it for many Years. I take theſe 
Lands, Ambroſius gave this Prince, to be no other 
than Yortigern's private Eſtate in thoſe Parts, before 
he was King. If he inveſted him with Soveraignty, 
t was only to give him ſome Satisfaction concerning 
his Pretenſions to the Crown of Britain. 

About this time the Saxons in the North conquered Galway 
the little Kingdom of Galway (») frem Galvan the gar , dat. 
Nephew of Arthur. This Country, now part of 3 
Scotland, had remained in the Hands of the Britons and 
withſtood the continual Attacks, as well of the Saxons 
3s Pitts, Galvan retired to his Uncle Arthur, to whom 
he was very ſerviceable in his Wars. 

A little after this, Porta landed at Portland *, fo por. 
called from him, with a new Reinforcement of Saxons The ar-i- 
from Germany, This, at a time the Saxons began to hy: 1. eters 
be Superior, obliged Arthur to retire to London. Tho” ing. | 
he had generally the Better of the Saxons in all their Camden, 
Encounters, yet his Troops were conſiderably dimi- Annal. 
niſhed; whereas the Enemy's Forces were continually 3 
ncreaſing by freſh Supplies from Germany. Whole * 
Bodies, under the Conduct of ſamous Leaders came 
over to Britain, with a deſign to procure a Settlement, 


22 Or 


cu) In Britiſh, Belt, and Wortig'ern Maur. 
(w, In Latin, G-llovidia. G. Malm. calls it Halvitha and "ale 
reh. Others ſay at Port ſmout hi. 
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or for the ſake of Plunder only. Arthur, who had not 

the ſame Recruits, wou'd have been reduc'd to Ex- 

tremity, had it not been for the Aſſiſtance of Hoel 

King of Armorica his Nephew. This young Prince, 

greedy of Glory, and glad of an Opportunity of ſig- 

nalizing himſelf in the Service of his Uncle, put him- 

{elf at the Head of 15000 Men, and landed at South. 

Argentie hampton. Thus reinforc'd, Arthur went and attack d 

1 — the Northambrians, grown formidable by the Valour of 

; 1 * Baldulph and Colgrin, and obtain'd a compleat Victory 

over them. The two Saxons Brothers, not being in : 

condition to ſtand before him, after their Defeat, had 

no other Courſe to take, but with the Remains of their 

Army, to join Cerdick then laying Siege to Lincoln 

But Arthur, fearing the Loſs of that Place, follow'd 

them, with all ſpeed, and ſurpris'd Cerdick, in ſo ſud- 

den a Manner, that not being able to continue the Siege 

or break it up, without Danger, he was conſtrain'd 

G. Mal- to hazard a Battle, which prov'd fatal to the Saxon 

mesb. Cerdich was forc'd to betake himſelf to the Foreſt oi 

33 Celidon, where having ſuffered great Hardſhips, he a 

1 >. length found the means, tho' with great difficulty, tal 

Polychr. I. retire towards the eſter» Coaſts. Some Hiſtorians a 

5.4.6. ſure us, that ſeeing he muſt inevitably periſh, if Ik 

_ 177 ſtaid in a Place * he cou'd neither have Prov! 

ſions, nor hope for Aſſiſtance, oblig'd himſelf, by e 

Treaty with Arthur, to return into Germany with th 

Remains of his Troops. They add, that being em 

bark'd with a deſign to do as he had promis'd, bf 

H. Hunt, chang'd his Mind at Sea, and came and landed at 7. 

EF ton, in the Weſt, Be this as it will, it is certain C 

Polychr. l. dick remain'd in the Iſland, and lay quiet for ſome time 
* having loſt in the Battle above 6000 Men. 

Great Pre- After Cerdick's Defeat, the Saxons, out of a dreafff 

per the fide of Arthur, who, like an able General, knew how t 

of the $ax- make the Beſt of his Victories, came to a Reſoluti 

ons, of uniting all their Forces, in order to ſtop the Progreſ 

of his Arms. They were ſenſible that by dividin 

their Troops they run the risk of loſing in one Plat 

WL 
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tat they got in another, which was never the way 
o procure a laſting Settlement. Accordingly, Eſcus 
ing of Kent, Ella King of Suſſex, Cerdick, Porta, the 
orthern Saxons, join'd all their Forces, and made Cer- 
ick General of the whole Army. The Infirmities and 
Id Age of Ella, who had been Monarch ever ſince 
92, were no doubt the reaſon he had not the Com- 
und at that time. Cerdick having divided his Troops 
to two Bodies, gave the Command of the Leaſt to 
uldulph and Colgrin, and headed the other himſelf with 


J 


85 
g 
NW 
h. 


Crouds and lifted themſelves under their Generals. 
that it was thought on both Sides, they ſhou'd ſoon 
me to a Battle that wou'd decide the Fate of both 
tions. Ambroſius, call'd here by Hiſtorians, Naza- 
d, tho* very old, cou'd not fee all theſe Preparations, 
ithout having his Courage rouz'd, which Age had 
m'd to have lain aſleep, He put himſelf at the Head 
his Army, and after he had detach'd Arthur to fol- 


s D Baldulph and Colgrin, who were marching towards 
if He Meſt. he reſolv'd to go in queſt of Cerdick. Ar- 
rover, every where victorious, coming to an Engage- 
by eat with the Saxon Brothers in Cormwal, obtain'd a 


aal Victory over them. 


In the mean time, Ambroſius advanc'd towards Cer- pos. 
d, H who had no thoughts of retreating from him. The Bri- 
t Toi: two Armies being engag'd, Ambreſius broke thro' defect 

e right Wing of the Saxons, commanded by Cerdick, and Al- 


11 


is Son Kenrick, In the mean while the Britons were and Bri- 
bing their utmoſt to raiſe an Army capable of wich- dens. 
inding ſo powerful Enemies. At a time they had Nennius 

ed — all their Forces, all that cou'd bear Arms, came H. Hunt. 


e time put them to Rout. But whilſt he was eagerly broſius 


at Reſiſtance, Kenrick, having had the fame advan- 


che Britons. 


Ambre- 


ſuing his Victory againſt a Body that made but a ln. 


H. Hunt. 
1 


we over the right Wing of the Britons, inſtead of 
urſuing them, fu upon Ambroſius in the Flayk, and 
that wiſe Conduct gave Cerdick time to rally his 
Iroops and compleat the Victory by an entire Defeat 
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Ambroſius, vex'd to ſee the Victory ſnatch'd out of 
his hands, did all he cou'd to renew the Fight. In Spite 
of his Age and Infirmities, he threw himſelf among} 
his Enemies, in order to animate his Troops by his 
Example. But all his Efforts, ſerv'd only to crown 
his glorious Life with an honorable Death. The Suc- 
ceſs of that Day was, by the Publick Acknowledgment 

* Chard- of his Father, attributed to Kenrick, This Battel wy 


ford in fought in 508, near a Place, call'd by the Saxon 
HamP- Cerdick's-Ford &. 
-7 want ed The Name of Naraleod, given by Hiſtorians to the 


and Am- Britiſh Monarch, ſlain in this Battle, has made ſome 

broſius the imagine, it was not Ambroſins. But the Opinion of 

fame Per- Camden and ſeveral other good Writers, who aſſert the 

33 contrary, is doubtleſs to be preferr'd. All the Hif- 

H. Hunt. torians agree that Ambroſius fell in Battle. Now after 
the Beginning of this Prince's Reign, there was no 
other Battel, except this, wherein a Britiſh Monarch 
was ſlain. Beſides, Hiſtorians wou'd not have omit- 
ted to mark the time of the Death of fo famous 1 
Prince, had it happen'd in ſome other Action. 


Acthur Arthur was elected Monarch in the Room of An 
elected Mo- broſius, He was no doubt the fitteſt Perſon to com- 
narch. 


mand the Army, his very Name being terrible tothe 
Ulſher.de Saxons. Between Ambroſius and Arthur, ſome Wi. 
Prim. ters place Uther Pendragon, who, they affirm, was A. 
G. Mon. %s eldeſt Brother, and both of them Sons to Aw 
hroſius. Others will have it that Arthur was the Son 
Uther.Stil- and Succeſſor of Uther. But they that are the mol 
lingfleet. vers'd in the Engliſh Hiſtory, maintain that Uther ws 
Langhom only a Sirname given to the Great Arthur, upon the Ac: 
count of his Victories, the word being capable of tht 
Senſe in the old Britiſh Language, and that he was call 
Pendragon from his wearing a Dragon for his Creſt. 


Arthur, after his Coronation at Caerleon, march'd i 


gainſt the Northambrian-Saxons, and defeated them cn 
the Banks of the little River Ribroyt that runs thro 
Lancaſhire. This is reckon'd his Tenth Victory od 
the Saxons. In the mean time Baldulph, and Colgrn 

Iny: 
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|. Wading the Weſtern Parts, made ſuch Devaſtations, 
hat he was oblig'd to leave Northumberland in order 
o go and put a ſtop to them. He left Hoel his Ne- 
chew in Bernicia, to keep the Saxons in Play there, 
who, tho' often beaten, were ſtill formidable. The 


4x0 Brothers being compell'd by Arthur to come to Camden, 


n Engagement, were routed near Cadbury in Cormpall. 


In the Interim, Cerdick having been reinforc'd with The Battle 


well as from Germany, laid = to Bath. Baldulph © 
nd Colgrin having join'd him a 


ſo with what Troops 
they cou'd muſter together, his Army was ſo ſtrong, 


the he wiſh'd the Briroys wou'd attempt to raiſe the Siege. 

me ne had his Deſire. Arthur, reſolving to hazard All Bede. 

10! o ſave that Place, came and gave him Battle, which Langhorn, 
- oy d the bloodieſt that had ever been fought between 

5 tie two Nations. It laſted from Noon to Night, with- 


zur any viſible Advantage to either Side. Both Ar- 
mics kept the Field, waiting for the Day to renew the 
Fight, The Saxon during the night, poſted them- 
ſelves on a little Hill, call'd Bannesdown, which both 
Sides had neglected to do the day before, tho' of great 
Importance to them. As ſoon as it was light, Ar- 


ay tur, ſeeing how Matters ſtood, was re ſolv'd to diſ- 
im vage them from their advantagious Poſt, which he 
tte 7-424 after a long and obſtinate Fight. The Britons, 
os mimated by the Preſence and Valour of their King, 
"I :nd perceiving the Saxoxs, in retreating down the Hill, 
2 had put themſelves in ſome Diſorder, preſs d upon them 
| i ſtill more vigorouſly, and routed them entirely. They 
mog gained a moſt compleat Victory. Baldulph and Colgrin 
* were both ſlain, and Cerdick, with the Remains of his 
* Army, retir'd to a Place, where he was out of danger 

14 of being attack'd. The Piles 
ſy An unforeſeen Event prevented Arthur from improv- wake a Di. 
oy ing his Victory. The Pits, who were in Alliance verſion in 
m 0 with the Saxons, finding Arthur was at a great Diſ- - N 
col ace, and knowing Hoel lay ſick at Areclute, reſoly'd 7, * 
ove tO H. Hunt, 
rin * Cadbury is in Somer ſet ſhire, near Yeovil, J. 2. 
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to beſiege that Town, in hopes of taking ic before i 
cou'd be reliev d. But Arthur was too quick for them, 
He flew to the Aſſiſtance of the King of Armorica 
and compell'd the Pits to raiſe the Siege. The Britiſh 
Monarch was ſo enrag'd againſt the Picts for this Dj. 
verſion, which came ſo opportunely for the Saxon 
Gal. Mon. that he ravag'd their Country from one End to t'other; 
and wou'd have entirely deſtroy'd it, had not the B-. 
ſhops by their Interceſſion diverted him from his Pur. 
ole. 
Arthurs During this Expedition, died Gueniver the Wife o 
Wife dies, Arthur, who was buried in the County of Angus *, 
1 Scot. As ſhe had no Children, the Women of the County 
G. Malm. fancied, All, that walk' d over her Grave, wou'd like 
4 15 her be barren. For which reaſon great care was taken 
Fl. Vi- to hinder the young Damſels from coming near i. 
Sn. Joel after this return'd to his own Country, the 
He. Bo- Victory of Badon having ſecur'd Arthur, for ſome tim: 
eth. from any Attempts of the Saxons. Arthur, when be 
Gal. Mo- came back from the Picts, made ſome ſtay at York, i 
nu. J. . order to regulate the Affairs of the Church, which 
were put in great Confuſion by the Saxons who had 
abandon'd that City ſince their Defeat. 

$12, Eſcus King of Kent died in 512, memorable for No- 
Octa King thing but for having all the Kings of Kent call'd from 

of kent. him Eſcingianus. He was ſucceeded by his Son Ota. 
does a Two years after died Ella, King of Suſſex and Ms 
514. march of the Saxons, having enlarg'd his narrow Tet 
The Death ritories at the Expence of the Britons, during a Rein 
of Et, Of 23 years. His two eldeſt Sons having been flan 
e . at Badon, Ciſſa the youngeſt ſucceeded him in the King: 
Hunt. dom of Suſſex: but the Monarchy of the Saxons ws 

conferr'd on Cerdicł. 1 

514. Cerdick, ever ſince his Defeat, lay ſtill in his on 
Country, expecting a Reinforcement from German 
which arriv'd in 514 under the Conduct of Stuff ant 
WWithgar his Nephews. Upon this, he took the Fid 
again, and committed great Devaſtations in the Coun 
try of the Britons, Arthur, tho. weaken'd by de 
| ov 
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own Victories, not having freſh Supplies like the Sax- 
, made however powerful ſtruggles to oppoſe the 
iþ Progreſs of this formidable Enemy. The many and 
jj. WM bloody Battles between the two Nations did not decide 
the Quarrel, ſeeing Victory was ſometimes on one fide 519. 
nd ſometimes on the other. But at length in 319 Cer- Cerdick 
Bi. l defeated the Brirons, in ſuch a Manner as made them 57% f, 
u. (eſpair of ever driving out the Saxoys. Upon which 21 * 
Arthur thought it his beſt Way to ſtrike up a Peace 
of vith Cerdich, by granting him a Part, rather than run 
„de Risk of loſing the Whole, of his Dominions. Ac- 
try cordingly he ſurrendred to Cerdick Hampſhire and 
ite WY Server [er ſbire, with which the Saxon Prince was well 
len WY 21c25'd, being deſirous after ſo long a War, of enjoying 
Wh ome Repoſe in his declining Age. As ſoon as he was 
hn poſſeſſion of his new Territories he founded the King- 
me dom of Weſſex, or of the Weſt-Saxons, becauſe it lay 
ed of Kent and Suſſex. He was crown'd at Wincheſ= Cerdick 
nr, 23 Years after his Arrival in Britain (a). Thus by ©9w7'd 
ich bis Valour and Perſeverance, he procur'd himſelf a Set- was 
vs WY tlement in the Iſland, as well as his Countrymen Hen- 
fiſt and Ella. 
No Arthur took this Opportunity to rebuild ſome of the chron. 
en Churches, that had been deſtroy'd by the preceding Rudborn. 
. Wars, and to repair, as far as lay im his Power, the . 2. 
*. Damages Religion had hitherto ſuſtain' d. 627. 
Te. From the Time Hengiſt had peopled Eſſex and Mid- Erchen- 
cien dleſex with Saxons and Jutes, they had been govern'd Win iſt 
n by a Deputy under the King of Kent. But in 527 EA 
ino. Erchemvin, deſcended from Moden, aſſum'd the Title of © * 
wlll King of Eſſex, or of the Eaſt-Saxons. Who Erchenwin 
was, how long he had been in Britain, and what Right 
own be had to this new Kingdom, Hiſtorians inform us not. 
Ja I conjeQture he was Governor under Octa King of 
n Kent, and arr Ber Advantage of his Weakneſs, got 


rie he People to acknowledge him for their King, 
” R About 
owl | 


%) Some place this Fact ſooner, ſome, later. 
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TheArrival About this time, Multitudes of Angles, under the 
of the Hu- Conduct of 12 Chiefs all of equal Authority, but whoſe 
_— Names, except that of N/a, are unknown, landed x 
Ni. Weſt. ſome Port on the Eaſtern» Coaſt of Britain, where con- 
tinually getting Ground towards the Weſt, they come 
eld the Britons at length to abandon the Country x 
(ok the Eaſtern ſhore. The Angles thus ſituated ha 
an opportunity of ſending from time to time for freſh 
The feund- Colonies from Germany, by the means of whom they 
ing of the founded the Kingdom of the Eaſt- Angles. But as the 
oth 5 of firſt Chiefs aſſum'd nor the Title of Kings, the Be. 
Angles in ginning of this Kingdom is generally brought down ty 
571. the Year 571. : 
During the Eight Years Peace between Art hur and 
Gal. Mon. Cerdick, the King of Armorica ſent to his Uncle ft 
Aid againſt Frollon, one of his Subjects, that had r: 
volted againſt him. Arthur went over in Perſon an 
reveng'd his Nephew's Quarrel by ſlay ing Frollon wil 
his own hand in the firſt Battle they fought. 
The Battle Arthur was with Hoel, when the Angles arriv'd i 
2 Cherd- Britain, Which in all likelihood, gave them an oppor 
8 tunity of making a greater Progreſs, than they wou' 
have done, had he not been abroad. Cerdich alſo, tak 
ing the Advantage of his Abſence, broke the Peace, and 
by the Valour and Conduct of his Son Kenrick, wht 
always accompanied him, obtain'd a ſignal Victory u 
328. Buckinghamhire at a Place call'd Cerdick's Lega, nov 
. re- Cheraſley (b). 
Tri Arthur at his Return, finding he was not in a cor 
with Cer- dition to carry on a War againſt his Enemies, wht 
dick. were daily increaſing in Numbers, renew'd the Treat 
with Cerdick. Upon the Concluſion of which, he al 
ſum'd the Title of Emperor, and this ſome preten 
Leland. to prove by his Seal, found at Weſtminſter. Leland lays 
he faw the Impreſſion of it on red Wax, with thei 
words on it: Patr. Arthurius. Britann. Gall. Gern 
Dac. Imper. that is, Patricius Arthurius. Britannicu 
Gallicu 
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allicus. Germanicus. Dacicus. Imperator. Theſe proud 
Titles perhaps were the Occaſion of attributing to him 
ſo many Victories in Foreign Countries, and of ſtiling 
im, Conqueror of the Gauls, Germans and Dacians. 
Bur whether this Seal be genuine or not, there is Foun- 
ation enough for theſe Titles from the Exploits I have 
chted of this Prince. He might be call'd Britannicus, 
fom his being Monarch of the Britons, The Title of 
Gallicus might be owing to his Expedition againſt the 
Gauls, juſt now mention'd. The Sirname of Germa- 
cus might be given him from his beating ſo often the 
laxons who came from Germany. His being ſtyl'd Da- 
ices might be founded on his Victories over the Fares, 
vho were mixt with the Saxons, and whom ſome have 
omfounded with the Danes and Dacians. Be this as 
twill, if he took upon him the Title of Emperor, as 
n all probability he did, after the Example of Ambroſins, 
t will denscelly. in order to avoid great Part of the 
onfuſion we find, with regard to Chronology, in the 
Hiſtory of this Prince, carefully to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 


pol Times or Epocha's of his coming to his four Dig- 4 Epocha's 
YOU Bites. 1. He mounted the Throne of Dammonium of 5 6g 
, tak 1467, at fifteen Years of Age. 2. In 476, he was : 
» ireated Patrician by Ambroſius. 3. In 508, he was 


ted Monarch of Britain. 4. In 528, he aſſum'd 

he Imperial Purple. | 
Hoel, King of Armorica, being inform'd that the Arthur re- 
got hs then in Poſſeſſion of Part of Gaul, were pre- rt 
ring to invade his Dominions, ſent to deſire Arthur Gal. Mo- 
o comme over once more to his Aſſiſtance. How ne- nu. J. 7. 
elary ſoever Arthur's Preſence might be in his own 2 1 
ingdom, he readily complied with his requeſt. As bern 
retene was like to be gone ſome time, he left Modred his 

ſephew, whom he deſign'd for his Succeſſor, Regent 

W bis Abſence, at the fame time entruſting him with 

ie Care of the Queen his Wife. 
Arthur was no ſooner departed, but Cerdick attack d 15 30. 
ad ſubdu'd the Iſle of Might, deſtroying almoſt all the CO” 
| thabitants in a cruel Manner. But this was Nothing Modred. 
Bill, K 3 to 
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to Arthur, in compariſon of what follow'd by the 
Treachery 
he held moſt dear. This Traitour, finding the Wife 
and Kingdom of Arthur in his Power, fell paſſionately 
in love with Both, and not ſatisfied with debauching 
the Queen in private, he publickly married her. Then 
to prevent his being call'd to an Account, reſoly'd to 
ſeize upon the Crown of his Uncle, his King and his 
Benefactor. To ſucceed the better in his Deſign, he 
judg'd it neceſlary to enter into an Alliance with Cer- 


dick, who, being one that neglected not his own, to mind 
the Affairs of others, made him pa 


of Modred, whom he had truſted with All 


y dear for his Pro- 


Ran. Ceſtr. tection, in conſtraining him to ſurrender to him Berkshire, 


G. Malm. 
Antiq. 
Glaſt. Po- 
lychr. Ri- 
card. Di- 
viſion. 


Cerdick 


invites . 


over more 
Saxons. 
G. Malm. 
Antiq. 
Glaſt. 


Cerdick ' 
crown'd a jects, thought it neceſſary to repeat the Ceremony of 


gain, 


| pected, eſpecially from the Frontiers, Thus the Briton 


Wiltſhire, Devonſhire and Dorſerſhire. By which means 
his Kingdom became by far the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable of all the Saxon Kingdoms, already eſtabliſh'd, 
Modred, having upon theſe Terms made a League, of- 
fenſive and defenſive, with Cerdick, was crown'd 
London, thoſe, who abhorr'd his Treacherous doin 
not daring to oppoſe it for fear of being oppreſt before 
the Return of their Lawful Prince. 

In the mean time, Cerdick conſidering the greateſ 
Part of his Subjects were Britons, on whoſe Loyalty 
he cou'd not rely, believ'd it neceſſary, in order to pre- 
ſerve his new Dominions, to people them with Saxon 
Colonies. To this End he fent word into German), 
that All, who had a mind to come and ſettle in his 
Kingdom, ſhou'd meet with great Encouragements. 
Not long after this Invitation, above 800 Veſſels were 
ſeen to arrive in his Ports, on board of which were 
vaſt Numbers of Saxons and Jutes with their Fami- 
lies. Theſe had Habitations allotted them, from whence 
Cerdick took care to drive ſuch Britons as he moſt ſuſ- 


by degrees began to loſe that Superiority in Number 
they had hitherto had over the Foreigners. 


Cerdick,, on account of his having ſo many New Sub- 


his Coronation at Wincheſter, his Capital City, _ 
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e was crown'd again King of the Weſt-Saxonz. This 
Kingdom was very * aug ſituated, being boun- 


ife I on the North by the Thames; on the Weſt by the 
dy ern; on the South by the Sea; on the Eaſt by the 
ing {kingdom of the Sowrh-Saxons. As for the Britons, 
en lat were ſtill in Poſſeſſion of the greateſt Part of Dam- 
to num, Cerdick had little to fear from them, ſeeing 
his ey were divided from the Reſt of their Nation by 
he tis New Kingdom, and by the Severn. | 

Cerdick was but too well aquainted with the Valour 


nd Activity of Arthur, to imagine he wou'd ſit ſtill 
t his Return; and therefore us'd all his Endeavours to 


ro- 
ire, put himſelf in a Poſture of Defence. Which done, he 
w arded his Nephews Steff and Withgar, who had faith- 
on- Willy ſerv'd him ever ſince their Arrival, with the Iſle 
1'd, Wot Wight. As in all likelihood they were 2 Cer- 
of. Wick, in the Diſtribution of his New Colonies, had 
ken care before-hand to people that little Iſland with 
„their own Countrymen (c) *. 
ih Thus Cerdick was prepar'd againſt the Attacks of Ar- 
bur when Death took him out of the World in the 
teſt I Year 53.4, Sixteen Years after his firſt Coronation, and 
alty WI 39 after his Arrival in Britain. He muſt have been of 


2 great Age when he died, ſince 39 Years before, Ken- 
rick his Son was able to aſſiſt him in his Wars. The 


125 


534. 
The Death 
of Cerdick. 
A Malm. 

_ 


time this Prince paſs'd in Britain was a continued Scene 
of Good and Bad Succeſs, which ſerv'd equally to 
make appear his great Abilities, either in improving his 
Victories, or in extricating himſelf, with a wonderful 
Quickneſs, out of thoſe Difficulties the Fortune of 


War frequently threw him into. Keyrick his Son, the He is ſuc- 
faithful Companion of all his Labors, ſucceeded him, 


ceedea by 
Kenrick. 


both in the Kingdom of Weſſex, and alſo in the Monarchy 

or Generalſhip of the Saxons and Angles. Cerdick's Suc- 

ceſſors aun Kaba Gewiſhians, Mon Gewiſh one of 
their Anceſtors, famous no doubt in his Generation. 


Sub- The 

y ot (c) There were abundance of Fares alſo in Kent, Eſex, and 

hee er. Withgaraburg, now contracted into Careivrook, Was 
be ſo nam'd from Withgar. 


. 
= 
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Polychr. The fame Year died Octa King of Kent, after a Reign 
5c. 4. of 22 Years, wherein we meet with nothing remark. 
able but the diſmembring the Kingdom of Eſſex, which 
He, for what reaſon is unknown, thought fit not to 


＋ 
2 — 
e 
9 


— — — 1 * 
= 


| 

oppoſe. He was ſucceeded by his Son Hermenrick, 

. 835. Arthur, after a four Years Abſence, at length quitted Ms 
1 Arthur re- Armorica. We are ignorant of the Cauſe of his long M( 
4 n Stay there, fo very prejudicial to his Affairs, which he Wt 


found upon his Return in a deſperate Condition. Ai 
dred was in Poſſeſſion of his Throne and in ſtri 
Alliance with the Saxons, whoſe Intereſt it was to ſup- 
port the Uſurper. However Arthur, tho' broken with 
Age, and almoſt deſtitute of Friends, reſolv'd to un- 
dertake the regaining his Kingdom, as well as the reveng- 
ing himſelf on the perfidious Modred. This Reſolu- 
tion rouz'd the Courage of thoſe that dar'd not at 
firſt to declare for him. A good Number of Officer 
and Soldiers, who cou'd not bear the Thoughts o 
fighting againſt him that had taught them how to con- 
quer, Kakers the U ſurper, and came and liſted them- 
ſelves under the Banner of their lawful Prince. With 
this little Army, whole Defect in Number was amply 
made up by the Courage of the Soldiers, and the Valour 
and defeats and Conduct of the General, Arthur met Modred, 
Modred. reinforc'd with Saxons and Pitts, who gladly join'd him 
to revenge themſelves on Arthur for carrying Fire and 
Sword into their Country, and finding the Means to 
engage him at a great Diſadvantage, obtain'd a ſignal 
Victory over him. In the Battel he loſt Galvan and Au- 
guſel, two Princes of his Blood, who had faithful 
adher'd to him both in Proſperity and Adverſity. 
Modred, by the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons and Pill 
was ſoon in a Condition to give his Uncle Battel again; 
but with no better Succeſs than before. Arthur, tho 
always victorious, cou'd not however deſtroy the 
Uiurper, much leſs wreſt out of the hands of the Sar 
ont, What had been ſurrendred to them. During this 
War, there happen'd two Eclipſes of the Sun, whic 
credulous Hiſtorians have taken notice of, * | 
the 
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ey were Preſages of the utter Ruin of the Britons, 
My hich fell out ſoon after. 


» Mlanc'd by the Valour and Experience of Arthur, che Th 
War had now laſted Seven Years, when the fatal Blow 


the Generals, as well as to all the Britons, who havin d 


Uncle and Nephew ha to meet, ruſh'd upon 
one another ſo e but Death could 
m- dart them. Modred was ſlain upon the Spot, and Ar- 
ag · ¶ bar, mortally wounded, was carried to G laſſenbury, 
Ju-Wvbere he died, aged 90 Years, 76 of which he had 
hent in the continual Exerciſe of Arms. Tho' he had 
eign d but 34 Years, yet before he mounted the Throne, 
he had a long time commanded the Britiſp Armies un- 
ler Ambroſins, He was without Diſpute a great Ge- 
em- Neral. It is pity his Actions ſhou'd have been made the 
VithFFoundation of numberleſs Fables that have been put 
nplyWf upon the Publick : whereas his Life was worthy of 
alourÞ:ing recorded by the graveſt and moſt able Pen. He 
dred;Ws (aid to have inſtituted the Order of the Knights of the 
J him Ned Table, fo famous in Romances, Tho' this In- 
tution has given occaſion for many fabulous Relati- 
ns, yet is it not therefore to be deem'd altogether Chi- 
nerical. For where is the improbability that Art hur 
ou'd inſtitute an Order of Knighthood in Britain, 
hen we are ſure from the Letters of Caſſiodorus, that 
Theodorick,, King of the Oſtrogoths, inſtituted one in 
aly, in the ſame Century? 

Such was the Love and Eſteem of the Britons for this 
ro, that many of Them wou'd never believe he was 
ed. There were ſome, for ſeveral Ages after, that 
Pugining he was travell'd into Foreign Parts, expected 


his 


ing cam Signifies winding in Saxon. It is call'd alſo Camel. 


a | - wherein 
was given in 542, by the River Camb-alon *, near Arthur 


Gamelford in Cornwall, This Day prov'd fatal to both 224 Mo- 
oft their beſt Troops, were never after able to ſtand a- _ — 
zunſt the Saxons, During this bloody Battle, the H. Hunt. 
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bis Return (4). This wou'd ſeem incredible, had we 

not a late Inſtance of the like Folly, with regard to Don 

. Sebaſtian King of Portugal. This perhaps is what gave 

ſome Writer, who had a mind to ingratiate him- 

ſelf with the Britons, a handle to invent all thoſe pre. 

tended Voyages and imaginary Victories in foreign Coun- 

tries; the which have ſerv'd for an inexhauſtible Fund 

of Lies and Abſurdities to Romantick Authors, who 

have ſo disfigur'd his Hiſtory, that ſeveral have doubted 

whether there was ever ſuch a Man in the World. But 

if we diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſehood, and reject what 

favours too much of the Romance, we ſhall meet with 

nothing in his Hiſtory unbecoming the Character of: 

great Prince. The Times of his Life and Reign are ſo 
confounded by fabulous Writers, that in order to clear 

them, recourſe muſt be had to the four ſeveral Epocha's 
before-mention'd, He was born at Tindagol in Cormuali 

in 452 or 453, and died in 542. He was buried in the 
Monaſteg at Glaſſenbury, by the fide of Gueniver his 

ſecond Wife. He had two others of the ſame Name, 

the firft died in the Country of the Picts, and the 

third prov'd falſe to him. By this laſt he had a Son 

call'd Noem, who died a Child. Arthur when he w 

about to expire, ſent his Crown to Conſtantine his Cou - 

fin the Son of Cador, and Grandſon of Ambroſius, de- 

claring him by that his Succeſſor, which muſt be under- MI 

ſtood only of Dammonium, for the Monarchy of Bri | 

Uſherde tain was extinct by his Death. It is affirm'd that his 
Prim. Se. Body was found whole and entire in Glaſſenbury Mo- | 
2 . naſtery in the Reign of Hexry II. Whereon might | 
Spec. Ecd. plainly be diſtinguiſh'd ten Wounds, one whereof only 
ſeem'd Mortal. But what is ſaid of his Stature l 
doubtleſs all a Fable, namely, that the Diſtance between 

his Eye-brows was a Span, and that the Reſt of his Bo- 

Rogerde dy was in Proportion. We have the Names of excl 
Hovedon. of his Arms in the antient Romances. His Shield "= 


(4) Hiſtorians aſſure us this Notion was not entirely rootec 
out till his Tomb was found in the Reign of Hen. II. 60a Neu 
after his Death. 


* 
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call'd Pridwen, his Lance Ron, and his Sword Caliburn. 
This laſt was preſented in 1091 to Tancred King of 
Sicily by Richard I. 

As ſoon as it was known in Germany that Arthur F547. 
was dead, and that the diſmay'd Britons had neither Pow- * of 
er nor Courage to defend themſelves, great Numbers of hon 
People reſolv'd to go over and ſettle in Britain. Ida, An. Sax. 
by Nation an Angle, and deſcended from Moden, hav- Flor. Wi- 
ing embark'd on board 40 Veſlels, abundance of Fami- ff zugt 
lies of his own Country men landed at Flamborongh in M. Weſt. 
lorkshire, then in poſſe ſſion of the Northumberland Sax- 
ons, Who receiv'd them as Friends. The Northumbri- 
ans, ſo called from their inhabiting North of the Hum- 
ber, had been in that Country ever ſince the time of Heu- 
git, and had all along bcen in ſome Dependence on the 
Kingdom of Kent, tho' we know nothing how the 
were govern'd from the Death of Octæ and Ebuſa to the 
Year 547. Ida. upon his Arrival, 9 they were Ida firſt 
viling to obey him, got himſelf acknowledg'd both by N o 
them and the Augles he had brought over with him; King lj 
of Northumberlaud. The Readineſs of the Saxons to 
mix with the Angles and to obey a King of that Nation, 
confirms what I have already obſerv'd, that they made 
but one People in Germany. This was the fifth King- 
dom founded by the Anglo. Saxons. Ida, the firſt King 
was a Prince of great Fame; however as he eſtabliſh'd 
himſelf without any Oppoſition, we have but one Par- 
ucular recorded of him in Hiſtory, and that is, his 
building the City of Bebbanbargh, ſo called from his 
Queen Bebba. This City was after many Yearsdeſtroy'd ; 
however there ſtill remains the Caſtle of Bamboroug h. 

In the Year 552, notwithſtanding their weak Eſtate, «$52. 
the Britons made an Effort to recover Part of their H Hunt, 
Lands from Kenrick, King of the Veſt-Saxons, but were 
repuls'd with great Loſs near Salisbury. | 

We find in the Saxons Annals, that, three Years after, 5. 
two Sons of Modred, by the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons, Gal. Mon, 
tempted to dethrone Conſtantine, to whom Arthar had l. S. 
dequeath'd the Kingdom of Dammonium. But Con- 

e 5 ſtant ine, 


129 


130 


559. 
Ida dies. 


560. 
Death of 
Kenrick, 


Keaulin 
ſucceeds 
him. 
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ſtantine, being better prepar'd for Them than they im- 
gin'd, not only put them to rout, but purſuing them 
to Glaſſenbury, ſlew them in the Arms of the Abbot, 
who interceeded for them in vain. 

Ida, King of Northumberland, died in 5 59, after he 
had reign'd 12 Years. Tho' the profound Peace he en- 
joy'd during his whole Reign, gave him no opportuni- 
ty of ſhowing his Valour, yet all Hiſtorians agree he 
was a moſt accompliſh'd Prince. After his Death, Wor- 
thumberland, upon what Account 1s not known, was 
divided into two Kingdoms. Adda, the Son of Ida was 
King of Bernicia, or the Northern Part, and Alla, deſcen- 
ded from Voden, of Deira or the Southern Part. Ida leſt 
Iſſue 12 Sons, half by Wives and half by Concubines. 

The year following, Kenrick King of Weſſex, and 
Monk of the Anglo-Saxons, died after a Reign of 
26 Years. The Reputation he had gain'd during his 
Father's life, made it believ'd he would puſh on his 
Conqueſts : But when he was ſeated on the Throne, he 
ſhow'd no Signs of Ambition, but employ'd himſelf 
wholly in promoting Peace and good Order in his 
Dominions. He was in Arms but once, 1n order to 
repel the Britons, who came and attack'd him. Of the 
four Sons he left behind him, Keaulin, the eldeſt, ſuc- 
ceeded to his Kingdom, and to the Monarchy of the 
Saxons. 

Keaulin was no ſooner on the Throne but he form'd 
vaſt Deſigns of enlarging his Dominions. He was an 
ambitious Prince; not ſatisfied with the Prerogatives 
he was veſted with as Monarch, he confider'd the other 
Saxon Kings as his Vaſſals and Dependents. But 
finding he ſhou'd meet with ſome Difficulty in bring- 
ing them to ſubmit to him as he expe&ed, he made ex- 
traordinary Preparations, which alarm'd both the Sax- 
on and Britiſh Princes: More eſpecially theſe laſt, 
who cou'd not but be in a great Conſternation, con- 
{idering their deplorable Condition. Since the Deathof 
Arthar, they had liv'd in a Sort of Anarchy. What 
remain'd of their Country was canton'd out into littk 
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independent States, which weaken'd one another by the 
Diſunion of the Princes that govern'd them. The Bri- 
ih Hiſtorians give ſuch Accounts of theſe Petty So- 
vereigns, that the Nation in general cou'd have but ſmall 
Hopes of Aſſiſtance from any One or All of them to- 
gether. Conſtantine King of Cornwall, was a cruel 
and bloody Prince, polluted alſo with abominable Luſts. Gildas. 
Aurelius Conanus, whoſe Kingdom lay to the Eaſt of 
the Severn, was guilty of Parricide, and reign'd with 
unheard-of Tyranny. Vortipor, King of Demetia, | or 
South-wales | was over-grown with Pride; He alſo glo- 
ried in having no Religion, and perſecuted the Clergy. 
Cuneglas, whoſe Dominions were North of Cambria or 
Wales, was grownold in Vice, and famous for his wick- 
ed Deeds. Maglocune or Malgon (e) King of Mona or 
Angleſey, thought of nothing but pillaging his Neigh- 
bours and Subjects, and heaping up Riches by Rapine 
ind Violence. In a word, Britain was in a terrible 
Confuſion. Theſe Tyrants nor daring to truſt one a- 
nother, cou'd not meet together to conſult upon Mea- 
ſures for their common Safety. Each — mind- 
ing only his own Intereſts, the Saxons were left at liber- 
ty to eſtabliſh themſelves upon their Ruins. 

However Keaulins Preparations made them look a- 
bout a little and think of defending themſelves. To 
this End they elected Malgon General, purely upon ac- 
count of his Giant- like Stature. But what cou'd one 
of ſo little Experience have done, had the Saxons uni- 
ted their Forces againſt him? But luckily enough for 
him and the Britons, Keaulin was reſolv'd, in the firſt 
Place, to bring his Country-men under, ſo turn'd a- 
gainſt the Saxons thoſe Arms he ſhou'd have employ'd 
apainſt the common Enemy. As no one of the neigh- 
boring Princes was a Match for him, each dreaded be- 
ing oppreſs'd, ſhou'd he declare againſt him ſingly. 
They were therefore by degrees forc'd to ſubmit to a 

S 2 much 


be Arthur's Siſter's Son, who ſided with Modred againſt his 
Uncle. 
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much greater Dependence, than their Laws and Cuſt. 
oms requir'd of them towards their Monarch or General, 
dreading at the ſame time Keaulin's Deſigns wou'd not 
end there. 
564. At length, Hermenrick King of Kent dying in 564, 


gg Ethelbert his Son and Succeſſor, cou'd not brook the 
ecomes 


| roud and haughty Proceedings of the Weſt-Saxon, 
King of n TOPS E 
Kerr, Which griev'd him the more, becauſe, as a Deſcendent 
G. Malm. from Hengiſt, he thought he had a better Right to the 
.I. Dignity of Monarch, than any other Prince. Full of 
this Notion, he declar'd War againſt Keaulin, without 
conſidering the Diſproportion between their Forces 
Keaulin, . to be attack d by a young Prince of 
no Reputation, march'd againſt him, and giving him 
Flor. Wi- Battel at Wibbandane | or Wimbleton in Surry, entirely 
por. routed him. Ethelbert, upon his being defeated a ſe- 
| cond Time, was forc'd to ſue for Peace. His Vext- 
tion at being thus diſappointed of his Hopes, was en- 
creas'd by the Jeſts of the other Princes, who rallied 
him for his Preſumption. However he learnt this Le- 
ſon, that Courage alone is not ſufhcient for War, but 
muſt be accompanied with Prudence and Force, which 
he made ſuch good uſe of, that he became afterwards 
one of the Wiſeſt and moſt Illuſtrious Princes of his 
Nation. This was the firſt Civil-War among the Sar 
ons, Which was follpw'd by many more, caus'd by the 
Reſtleſlneſs and Ambition of their Princes; in ſo much 
that if another Arthur had aroſe, the Britons might hav? 
recover'd All they had loſt. But Divine Providence 
had order'd Matters otherwiſe. 

871. Ufa, the only Survivor of the twelve Chiefs 0 
Vita firſt the Angles before-mention'd, aſſum'd in 571 the Titk 
Ea An. of King of the Eaſt-Angles. As This was 40 Yeas 
gles. After his Arrival in Britain, he muſt have been of a gre 


Age when he was crown'd, This was the Sixth King 
of the Angio-Saxons &. 


Keawli 


the Kings his Succeſſors were from him called Uſings. 
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Keaulin was ſo blown up with his Succeſs againſt The 4mbi- 
Ethelbert, that he look'd upon the Neighboring Saxon #9? o 
Princes as his Subjects and Vaſſals. Indeed the Kings 
of Northumberland and Eaſt-Anglia, being ſeparated 
from him by a large Tract of Land in poſſeſſion of the 
Britons, had not much to fear from his Ambition. But 
the Kings of Kent, Eſſex and Suſſex, were forc'd to 
ſubmit to him, as Superiour to each of them in Ex- 
tent of Dominions. After this he turn'd his Arms a- #* 4*tacks 
cainſt the Britons with a deſign to make new Con- 2 
queſts, Hiſtorians have given us but a very ſhort Ac- Flor. Wi- 
count of this War, which laſted Seven Vears, and ex- gor. 
tremely weaken'd the Britons. They only tell us, that H. Hunt. 
Cutha, the Brother of Keaulin, gave the Britons ſeveral © © 
Overthrows, and wou'd in all probability have very 
much enlarg'd his Brother's Dominions, had not Death 
ſnatch'd him away in the midſt of his Victories. 

Before this War was over, V firſt King of the 578. 
Eaſt- Angles died in 578, leaving his Crown to Tiril his 11 9 
"A r. Wig. 

Such was the deplorable Condition of the Britons, The Bri- 
that the time of their utter Deſtruction ſeem'd to be r N 
at hand. Preſs'd and ſurrounded on all Sides by their for . 
Enemies, they reſolv'd in this their laſt Extremity, to ance. 
apply to the Scots, as they had done before to the Sax- 
ons, for Aſſiſtance. Accordingly Ambaſſadors were 
ſent to Aidan King of Scotland to implore his Help. 

They 9 to him, that their Ruin wou'd in- 
« fallibly draw on his: That the Saxons had in view * 
© no leſs than the Conqueſt of the whole Ifland, 
« great Part whereof was already in their Poſſeſſion : 
e That if theſe Foreigners ſhou'd at length over-run 
i what remain'd in the Hands of the Britons, the Scots 
« were to expect no better Quarter than the Pitts, 
% whom they had already diſpoſſeſs'd of Part of their 
« Country. Jo this they added, that the Saxon 
c Monarch was an active and ambitious Prince, ca- 
e pable of forming Deſigns, the Conſequences of which 
'* All wou'd have reaſon to dread, unlels a timely 
e Stop 
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Aidan „ Stop were put to his Proceedings. Aidan, pre. 
pres ches to vail'd upon by theſe Conſideration, put himſelf at the 
their Alf . head of a powerful Army, and join'd the Britons in or. 
: der to attack the common Enemy. Xeaulin march d. 
gainſt him with all poſſible Expedition. But the 
Neighboring Princes not being over-haſty to ſend in 
and defeats their Troops, his Forces were inferior to thoſe of the 
Keaulin. Britons and Scots. However he engag'd them with un. 
H. Hunt. daunted Courage; but being overpower'd by Number, 
ES his Army was cut in pieces, his Son Cutinvin ſlain, 
and he himſelf hardly eſcap'd with his Life. The Bri 

tons, elevated with their Succeſs, immediately fell to 

laying of Schemes how to drive the Saxons quite out 

of their Iſland : but far were they from being able to 

put them in Execution. The Saxon Princes, tho' wel 

enough pleas'd to ſee Keaulin humbled, yet thought 

Aidanvan- it not for their Intereſt to let the Britons and Scots en- 
quiſh'd,re- joy the Advantages they had gain'd by their Vice 
Scotland. tory; and therefore ſoon put their Monarch at the 
" © Head of a much more numerous Army than the for- 
mer. Upon which, impatient of Revenge, he quickly 

came to an Engagement, and, by a ſignal Victory, re- 

pair'd his Diſgrace, and made the Britons fee the Vanity 

of all their Hopes. Aidan retiring into his own Coun- 

try H, the Britons finding all their Meaſures broken, 

thought of nothing but fitting down contented with 

what was left them. Bur Divine Juſtice, that had long 

purſu'd them, was not yet ſatisfied. They were ſtil 

to be reduc'd to greater ſtreights, and behold their belt 

and richeſt Countries taken from them by a Nation, 

whom God had choſen for the Inſtrument of his Ven- 

geance. 

584. Scarce were the Britons recover'd from their Con- 
The Arti- ſternation, when a great Fleet, appearing on their Coaſts, 
yg of Cl quite ſunk their Courage. This Fleet, the moſt 
| conſiderable of any that had come from Germay, 


the 


(f) Some ſay he was ſlain in the Battle. Scoti Chr. Buchas, L. V. 


brought over great Numbers of Angles under Crida, of 
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"i the Race of Moden. I have not been able to learn where 
they landed, but in all probability, it was in Eaſt-Auglia, 
a nd, having march ' d croſs that Kingdom, they advanc'd 

* WM cowards the Middle of the Iſland, the Briten in thoſe 
Parts not being able to oppoſe them. Crida taking the 
* Advantage of the Terror his Preſence ſtruck the Bri- 

uns with, drove them before him where- ever he came. 
In vain did they fly to their wall'd Towns. The want 
of Proviſions for ſuch Multitudes ſoon compell'd them 
to ſurrender themſelves at Diſcretion. 

Unable to defend themfelves againſt theſe new Inva- The Bri- 
ders, the Britons at length took to their laſt and only tons revire 
Refuge, which was, to retreat into Cambria, on the ce Halti. 
aher ſide the Severn. Their Flight put Crida in poſſeſ- 
lon of all the Country lying between the Humber, the 
ſevern and the Thames, by which he was bounded on 
the North, Weſt, and South. To the Eaſt of him lay 
e Kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaſt- Anglia. 

Out of theſe Conqueſts, he founded the Kingdom The ſeund- 
«= the Midale-Angles or Mercians, larger and more con- 45 A ang f 
iderable than any of the others. Crida the firſt King Mota 
ws crown'd in 584. 

Cambria not being ſufficient to contain ſo manny Fa- TheState of 
milies, multitudes of miſerable Britons fled over into /e Bri- 


. Amorica, where great Numbers of their Countrymen cons. 
5 vere already ſettled *. Others ſubmitted themſelves to 


the Sa xons, content to become Hewers of Wood and Draw- 


ir m of Mater for a wretched Subſiſtence. Thoſe that re- 
mind in Cambria, a Country defended by Nature, kept 
rt, ter ground againſt all the Power of the Conquerors, 
en Who cou'd not, till long after, extend their Conqueſts 
* | beyond 


aſts, W * Armorica, (i e) Maritime, (by reaſon of its Situation) is ſaid 
moſt v have been call'd, Breraigne, from the Britons that flock'd chi- 
ber. Argentré, on the contrary, affirms that it was called ſo of 
eld, and that the Inhabitants ſending Colonies into Albion, gave 
„ of Nac name of Britain to the whole Ifland. It is probable indeed 
the lat the Armoricans did people ſome Part of Britain, but then this 
Author alledges no ſubſtantial reaſon to prove, that Armorica was 
v alled Bretaigne before the ſending theſe Colonies, much leſs that 
LV e Armoricans chang d the antient name of Albion. Kapin. 
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beyond the Mountains. This little Corner of the I. 
land, where the Britons were coop'd up, was afterwards 
divided into ſeveral petty Kingdoms, which were uni- 
ted or diſunited, according to the Ambition or Power 
of their Kings. Here I ſhall leave the Britons for the 
future, as having no Relation to the Hiſtory of England, 
but as a neighboring Nation. It is true they made from 
time to time ſeveral Attempts to recover their loſt Eſtates: 
But all their Efforts were in vain, as well as thoſe of 
the Anglo-Saxons, to drive them from their Retreat. 
The Sax- The Saxons gave the Britons the name of Gwalliſh or 
ons change Walliſb, that is, Gauls, taking them to be, as in all ap- 
8 pearance they were, of Gauliſb Extraction. For this 
into Wales; reaſon Cambria was term'd by chem, Walliſh-land : Hence 
the Name Wales among the Engliſh at this day, which 
the French have chang'd into Galles, upon the account 
of their being deriv'd from the Gauls. The Walloons allo 
and Wallachians have {till kept theſe Names, and in ſome 
places in Germany, the Italian Lare is called Me lch, 
becauſe of Gallia Ciſalpina inhabited by the Gauls. As 
for Cambria, I take it, that before the Arrival of the 
Saxons, the Britons, who call'd themſelves Cumri or 
Cumbri, nam'd their Country Cambria, and that after 
their Retreat beyond the Severn, the ſame Name, that 
before was common to the whole, became peculiar to that 
Part only of the Iſland. 
andof Bri- Much about the ſame time, the Anglo-Saxous gave, 
tain into with one Conſent, to the Seven Kingdoms in genera, 
An. the Name of England, that is, the Country of the Avgles, 
10 Para: Whether they did ſo, becauſe the Angles were more nu- 
J. 5. merous than the Saxons and Juttes, and poſleſs'd the larg · 
eſt and moſt conſiderable of the ſeven Kingdoms, or for 
ſome other reaſon, is uncertain. Perhaps Engle- land 1s 
a Contraction of Exgle-Saxe- land, a Name deriv'd from 
the two principal Nations that ſettled themſelves in 
Great- Britain. But the Pitts, Scots and Iriſh continu- 
ed the old Names, and called them Saxenag, and thelr 
Country Saxeneage. I ſuppoſe, as the Saxons were firlt 
known in Britain, the neighboring Nations, accuſtom'd 
. = En Re 
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- Wo that Name, did not think fit to come into the Change 
5 WM ncroduc'd by the Conquerors. 

4 I know very well, it is generally thought, that Echert, 
er king of the Meſt-Saxons, about 250 Years after the time 
1 ſpeaking of, firſt gave the Name of England to Bri- 
A ain. But this Opinion is founded on the Authority of 


n Hiſtorian that is far from being Infallible. Others, 
who ſeem to me to go on much better Grounds, poſi- 
ively affirm, that this Change of Names was made by 
the Saxons, a little 2 their Arrival in Britain, that 
b, as may be reaſonably ſuppos' d, about the time 
of Crida's Settlement in the Ifland. But how is it 
poſſible to bring down this little after to the Reign of 


00 Echert, which began not till the Year 800? 

= After the Death of Ida, and the Diviſion of Nor- gucceſſonof 

rn thumberland, Alla reign'd in Deira, and Adda, the el- the Kingsof 
ett Son of Ida, in Bernicia, who dying in 563, four 3 

T1 Kings, all Sons or Brothers to Ida, reign'd ſucceſſively . . 
* ill the Year 586, when Athelric, Ida's youngeſt Bro- 


ther, was plac'd on the Throne. 
In the Year 587, Erchenwin, firſt King of Eſſex, di- Sledda 
d after he had reigned 60 Years, and was ſucceeded by Ci «f 
; Eſſex. 
Sledda his Son, 


Thus have we run over the moſt remarkable Events 


cat lt happen'd in Great-Britain, from the Arrival of the 
1 Saxons to their Eſtabliſhment in the Iſland, after a War 
ar of 130 Years. We have ſeen the Efforts and Strug- 
| 15 ples of the Britons for Liberty, and how, after a reſo- 
ute Defence, they were forc'd at laſt to give up their 
nu- the) gin 
od Country to the very People they had call'd in to their 
- | a5 | 
r for Alſiſtance. In the following Book, we ſhall ſee what 


4 is als d during the Heptarchy, the Name given to the Seven 
Kingdoms of the Auglo-Saxons, when conſider'd as 
« in king but one Body under the ſame Government. The 
, Saxons, Futtes and Angles, Conquerors of Britain, look- 
their ns upon themſelves as one and the ſame People, juſt as 
firſt ney had done in Germany, eſtabliſh'd a Form of Go- 
d erament, as like as was poſſible to what they had liv'd 
to under in their own Country. They had their Witten- 
agemoty 
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agemot, or Aſſembly of Wiſe-men, for regulating A fairs 


relating to the Seven Kingdoms in General, and con- 
ferr'd the Command of their Armies upon one choſen out 
of the Seven Kings, to whom, for that reaſon no doubt, 
{ome have given the Title of Monarch, on pretence of 
his having the Precedence and Superiority above the 
Reſt. But to me that Dignity ſeems rather to have re- 
ſembled the Sradtholder of Holland. There was how 
ever this Difference between the Saxon Government in 
Britain and that in Germany ; in Germany the Gover- 
nor of each Province entirely depended on the General 
Aſſembly, in whom the ſupreme Power was lodg'd; 
whereas in Britain, each King was Sovereign in his own 
Dominions. So that this Form of Government may 
very juſtly be compar'd to that of the United Province, 
each of whom taken ſingly is Sovereign and Indepen- 
dent, which does not hinder but that All of them to- 
gether may be conſider'd, in ſome Reſpects, as united 
into one State, and ſubject to the Determinations of the 
Aſſembly General, to which they give their Conſents 
by their Depuries. 
The Cauſes In enquiring into the Cauſes of the Revolution that 
of the Re- h "dj SY 8 . 
-olution happen'd in Great-Britain by the Conqueſt of the Sax 
that hap- ons, it muſt be own'd in the firſt Place that God ws 
ben d in pleas' d, by a juſt Judgment, to puniſh the Britons fot 


3 their enormous Crimes, from which, according to thei 


own Hiſtorians, neither People, nor Kings, nor Clem 
were free. But as the Divine Juſtice generally makes ul: 
of natural Means in the Execution of its Deſigns, iti 
theſe chiefly we are to look after. And firſt, it 1 
plain, that the Diſſentions of the Britons were the princ 
pal Cauſe of their Deſtruction. Had they been mor 
united, they had better defended themſelves againſt tit 
firſt Saxons, and by that means diſcourag'd others iro! 
attempting to ſcttle in their Iſland. In the next Place 
their long Subjection to the Romans enervated their Co 
rage, and extinguiſh'd their natural Inclination for W. 
Laſtly, they were a long time without a Gene 
capable of conducting them and making them ſenſible tb 
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were no leſs Brave than other Nations. How different 
people did they ſeem to be under the Conduct of Am- 
lroſius and the Great Arthur, from what they were when 
unable to defend themſelves againſt the Piffs and Scots. 
do great an Influence has the Good or Bad Qualities of 
Princes over their Subjects, as is evident from the Hiſ- 
tories of all Nations. We ſhall find in the Sequel, that 
the Civil- Wars of the Ang/o-Saxons were no leſs fatal to 
them, than to the Britons were their Inteſtine Diviſions. 
They gave an opportunity to the Strongeſt to oppreſs the 


Weakeſt, and at length made way for One to ſubject all 
the Reſt, 
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The State of the BR IT IS B. 
CHURCH, from the Arrival 
of the SAX ON s, tothe Retreat 
of the BRITONS into Wales 


T 1s in vain to expect a regular Account 
of the Affairs of the Britiſh Church in 
her calamitqus and afflicted State during 
e (| a Warof 130 Years. The Clergy, the 
E ooly Writers in thoſe Days, had ſome- 
thing elſe to mind beſides penning Hi 
ſtories. But had they had time, it would have been adifh- 
cult matter for their Writings to have come down to us 

We muſt therefore reſt ſatisfied with the Relation of afey 
Traditionary Events, without any Order or Connexion, 

Several Before the Arrivatof the Saxons, Germanus, Biſhop 
Schools of Auxerre, came twice intq Britain on account of the 
ereffed. Pelagian Hereſy, as hath been obſerv'd. He found the 
Corruption of the Clergy was owing in a great mealure 

to their Ignorance ; and therefore erected Publick Scho 

for the Inſtruction of the Britiſh Youth, eſpecially ſuc 

Schools of aS Were defign'd for the Service of the Church. Th 
Dubricius moſt famous of theſe Schools, were thoſe of Dwbrici 
and Iltut. and Iltut. Dubricius Biſhop of Landaf, was made Arch 
| Biſhop of Caerleon and Metropolitan of all Cambria 
He had two Schools, where he taught himſelf, one 3 

Henſland, and another at Mochroſt. Iltut kept his 
Llan-tayl, that is, The Church of Iltut. There was al 

at Bangor in Hales a famous Monaſtery where You! 

| we 


The Riftory 
of the Bri- * 
tich Church 1&4 
little | GAS | 
known 
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were educated. Amongſt the Advantages the Britons re- 
ceivd from the Preſence of Germanus, ſome reckon alſo 
the change he made in the Publick Service of the Church, 
by introducing the Gaz/iſÞ Rites and Ceremonies. This 
b almoſt All we know concerning the Britiſh Church, 
during the time the Saxons were employ'd in their Con- 
queſts. I can only add a few Particulars relating to 
ſome Ecclefiaſsichs famous for their Holy Lives, who 
fouriſh'd then in the Iſland ; with which I ſhall cloſe - 
my AG of the Church of Britain, till 75 8 
fon of the Saxons give me an o unity of ſpeaking o 
the Church of 91 itn erke : 
Patrick was one of the moſt remarkable, on Account «; patrick. 
of converting the /riſh, which is generally attributed to 
him, tho“ Anatol ius and Palladius preach'd in Ireland be- 
fore Him. In all probability, he made the greateſt Pro- 
oreſs, and therefore the Iriſb did and ſtill 3 reverence 
him as their Apoſtle and Protector. There were three of 


te this Name: Patrick the Elder, who died in 449, and 
* v mention'd in the Chronicle of Glaſſenbury Church: 
H. Patrick tbe Great, the Converter of the Iriſh, who died 
diff. MW in 493, after he had govern d the Church of Ireland 
0 uo Years : Patrick the Tounger his Nephew, who ſur- 


viv'd his Uncle ſome Years. | | 
Dubricius, Arch-biſhop of Caerleon, was illuſtrious for Dubricius. - 
his Piety, Learning, and the Schools he founded, and 
laſtly for the Synod he held at Brevi in Cardiganſbire, a- 
gainſt the Pelagians, _ 
David, Son to a Britiſh Prince, and Succeſſor to Du- S:. David, 
bricius, transfer*'d the Archiepiſcopal Seat from Caerlon 
to Menevis, from him calłd St Davids. He was noted 
for his auſtere Life, and his Synod at Vittoria, where the 
Canons of Brevi were confirm'd. Several Miracles are 
attributed to him, particularly his giving to the Bath- 
waters the Virtues they ſtill retain. He is ſaid to have 
liv'd 146 Years, 
his Samſon the Elder, and Samſon the Younger. The Samſon, 
was il firſt was ſent for from Armorica and made Archbiſhop Fiderans 
Youtlſ of Tork, by Ambreſins, The ſecond, of Royal Race, % 
Cl 6. | was 
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was made an Archbiſhop, without any particular See af. 
ſign'd him, but had a Power to perform the Arohiepi/- 
copal Functions where-ever he came. The Saxon Ws 
forc'd him to return Home, where he was made Arch. 
biſhop of Dol. He is ſaid, when he went off, to have 
carried with him ſeveral Aemoirs that would have given 
us a more perfect Knowledge of the Affairs of the Bri. 
tiſh Church, had they been carefully preſerv'd. 

Cadoc. Cadoc, Abbot of Landcaerven, ſpent his whole In- 
come, which was conſiderable, in maintaining 3 oo Prieſts, 
He liv'd to the Year 570. 

Patern. Patern, of a noble Family in Armorica, after having 
ſtudied 2o Years in Ireland, came and ſettled in Cambria, 
where he employ'd his Time in making Peace among the 
ſeveral Princes. He generally reſided at Cardigan, where 
is ſtill to be ſeen Llan-Badarnvawr, that is, The Church 
of Great St. Patern, which for ſome time was a Biſhop's 
Seat. Patern died in his native Country, where he was 
ſo diftinguiſh'd for his Holy Life, that they conſecrated 
to his Memory three Feſtival Days. 2 

Petrock. Petrock, a Native of Cormval, was famous for his Piety, 
and gave Name to Petrock-ſtow or Padſtow in the ſame 
County. 

Kentigern. Kentigern, Son to a Princeſs of the Picts, was Abbot 
of Glaſcow, from whence he went into Wales, and found- 
ed a Religious Society, and then return'd to his Mo- 
naſtery. His Auſterities are much cryed up, particu- 

| larly his ſtrict Abſtinence from Fleſh. 

Aſaph. Aſaph, the Diſciple of Kentigern, wrote his Maſter's 
Life, by whom he was made Abbot of the Monaſtery 
he founded in Wales, he liv'd to the Year 590, and gave 
Name to the City of St. Aſaph. | 

Columba. Columba, nobly deſcended in Ireland, founded there 
a Monaſtery, called Dearmach, that is, The Field of Oak, 
becauſe ſituated in a Foreſt. Some time after He came 
into Britain, to preach the Goſpel to the Highland Pitts, 
whom he converted to Chriſtianity, with their King 
Brydius, who gave him the little Iſland of Jona or HH, 
cad ſince Colchi/, where he founded another 3 

0 ery 
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ſtery that became very famous afterwards. Theſe two 
Monaſteries for a long time ſupplied the Scorch Churches 
both in Ireland and Great-Britain, with Biſhops and 
Prieſts. It is obſervable, that, according to the Inſtitu- 
tion of Columba, the Abbot of Jona, retain'd a Juriſ- 
dition not only over ſeveral Monaſteries which branch'd 
themſelves forth from that, but alſo over the Mons that 
were gone off to be Prieſts or Biſhops. Bede's reaſon 
for this is, Columba the Founder, was himſelf but a 
Prieſt, It might be added, that the Adonks, who had 
vow'd Obedience to the Abbot of Jona, when they 
came to be Biſhops, did not think they were diſpens'd 
from their Vow. This Inſtance a little perplexes the 
Defenders of the Eccleſiaſtical Hier archy, who endeavour 
to get over it, by ſaying it was an ill Cuſtom crept into 
that Country, againſt the general Practice of the Church 
every where elle. 
Gildas of Badon or of Bath, was Scholar to Iltut, and Gags 
2 Monk of Bangor Monaſtery. He was born in the Year 
of the Battle of Badon, according to Vſber in 520, but 
according to my Calculation, built upon reaſons too long 
to be inſerted here, in 311. Gildas wrote a Treatiſe en- 
titled, De Excidio Britannie, Of the Deſtruftion of Bri- 
tain, wherein he boldly cenſures the Britiſh Princes in 
his Time, that is to ſay, Thoſe who after the Death of 
Arthur, divided the Country into ſeveral Petty States. 
From him it is that we know what paſs'd among the 
Britains about the Time he wrote, in 564. There is 
another Hiſtory or rather Romance, under the Name of 
Gildas, who is by ſome call'd Albanian, and ſuppos'd | 
different from him I am ſpeaking of. But Stillingfleet Orig. Biit. 
aſſerts, they are both the Works of the ſame Author, 
and that there was no other Gildas but he of Badon. 
Columbanus an Iriſh-man, Diſciple to Congal Abbot Columba- 
of Bangor in Ireland, paſs'd great Part of his Life in Bri- nus. 
tain : —_ thence going into Burgundy, he founded 
the Abbey of Luxeul, of which he was the firſt Abbot.'p,,.chet 
Twenty Years after, Thierri King of Auſtraſia, and alſo Antiq. 
of Burgundy, baniſh'd him his Dominions, for too free- Gaul. 
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ly cenſuring his Conduct, and forc'd him to take re. 
uge in the Court of Agilulph King of the Lombardi. 
At length, he founded near Naples the Monaſtery of 
Bobio, where he died. | 

Theſe were the moſt noted Eccleſiaſticks in the Britiſh 
Church, from the Arrival of the Saxons to the Retreat 
of the Britons into Wales. Tt is obvious we have the 
Names only of Thoſe that flouriſh'd in Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales. As for the other Parts of Britain, we know 
nothing of what paſs'd with reſpe& to Church-Affairs. 
We have not ſo much as the Names of the Biſhops, ex- 
cept Theon and Fx. Archbiſhops of London and 
Tork, who were forc'd alſo in the end to fly into Wales. 
It is very likely, all the Monuments of the BritiſpChurch- 
es were deſtroy d, where- ever the Saxons became Maſters, 
which was every where but Wales. Theſe mercileſs Ido- 

laters, as well out of Duty as Wantonneſs, not only tram 
led upon every Thing relating to the Chriſtian Religi- 
on, but let looſe their Rage againſt the Chriſtians them- 
ſelves. Gildas and Bede have painted out their inhu- 
man Proceedings in ſuch a manner, as makes it appear 
their Barbarities were carried to the higheſt Degree ima- 
ginable. From the Eaſt to the Weſt, ſays Gildas, nothing 

as to be ſeen but Churches burnt and deſtroy'd to their v 
Foundations. The Inhabitants were extirpated by the 
Sword, and buried under the Ruins of their own How 
ſes. The Altars were daily profan'd by the Blood of 
thoſe ſlain thereon. Bede, Who was a Saxon, and there- 
fore not to be ſuppos'd to exa 71 55 the Cruelties of his 
Country-men, expreſſes himſelf thus: By the Handi of 
the Saxons, a Fire was lighted up is Britain, that ſerv d 
to put in Execution the juſt Vengeance of God eue the 
wicked Britons, as he had formerly burnt J eruſalem by the 
Chaldeans. The Iſland was ſo ravag d by the Conquerors, 
or rather by the hand of God, making uſe of them as [t- 
ftruments, that there ſeem'd to be a continued Flame from 
Sea to Sea, which burnt up the Cities, and cover*d the Sur. 
face of the whole Iſle. Publick aud Private Buildings fel 
in ove common Ruin. The Priefis were a * 
ars; 
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word, without any Diſtinction, no one daring [to give 
their ſcatter d Corps an honourable Burial. 

To theſe mournfulDeſcriptions may be added, that the 
Britons who eſcap'd the Fury of their Enemies, not find- 
ng where w ĩthal to ſubſiſt in the Woods and Moun- 
ains, were forc'd at length to ſurrender themſelves up to 
the Conquerors, deeming themſelves happy by being a 
ble to purchaſe their Lives with the loſs of their Liberty. 
dome fled into Foreign Parts, and thoſe whom the 
Love of their Native Country kept at Home, and the 
Dread of Slavery prevented from ſubmitting to the Sax- 
om, dragg d on a wretched Life, in miſerable Wants and 

etual Fears. It is then no wonder that the Accounts 
of the Britiſh Church are ſo imperfect, ſince the Saxons 
nduſtriouſly deſtroy'd all the Monuments that might 
ye come down to our Times. 


The End of BOOK II. 
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B O O K III. 


The State of Great - Britain after the Conqueſt of the Saxons. Of the 
Heptarchy in general. The Hiſtory of each of the Seven Kingdoms 
in particular. How at length Six of the Seven Kingdoms were un i- 
red ro That of the Weſt-Saxons, and became one Kingdom under 
Egbert, the firſt King of England. A large Account (wherein 
the main of the Hiſtory of the Heptarchy conſiſts) of the manner 
how the Chriſtian Religion was eſtabliſh'd, at ſeveral Times, in 
each of the Seven Kingdoms. The Founding of the B.(hopricks, 
and other principal Matters relating to the Riſing Church. 


H E Revolution caus'd by the Con- 
queſts of che Anglo-Saxons, introduc'd 
anew Face of Things inGreat-Britain : 
The very Names of the Towns and 
Provinces were chang'd,and the Coun- 

try divided in a very different manner 
|: = from what it had been by the Romans. 

It will therefore be requiſite before 

ire proceed, to take a ſhort View of the State of the 
hole Iſland. 

Great- Britain, canton'd out into ſeveral Kingdoms, The rate 
was ſhar'd among four different Nations, viz. The Bri- of Great- 
tens or Welch, the Scots, the Picts and the Auglo-Sax- Bri ain. 
nt. Under the Britons were compris'd, all thoſe Foreign- 
tts, whether Romans or others, ſettled in the Iſland ever 
WU 2 ſince 
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ſince the Reign of Claudius, who being incorporated with 
the Natives became one People with them. As Britain 
was ſubject io the Romans 400 Years, the Deſcendents 
of theſe Foreigners were doubtleſs very „ 
being the . Cuſtom of the Romans to diminiſh, 
as far as lay in their Power, the Natives of a conquer'd 
Country, and to ſend thither large Colonies either of V. 
terans or of People taken from their other Conqueſts, 
Theſe Colonies were diſtinguiſhed from the original In- 
habitants, before the Romans abandon'd the Iſland. But 
when they came, in conjunction with the Britons, to 
defend them ſelves, firſt againſt the Scots and Pitts, and 
afterwards againſt the Saxons, they were ſo confounded 
with the Natives, that they were never after that time 
diſtinguiſh'd from them in Hiſtory. The Vandals, ſet- 
tled about Cambridge, were allo reckon'd as Britons, and 
involv'd in the lame Ruin with them. After the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Seven Kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxonz 
the Britons had no:hing left but Cambria, and the Weſtern 
Part of Danmonium. The firſt of theſe (the Name for: 
merly of all Britain) was chang'd by the Saxoxs into 
Wales. As for Danmonium, it was, in all appearance, 
a Roman Name. The Britons call'd it, Kernaw, from 
Kern, that is, Horns, becauſe of the many Promontorie 
that ſhoot out into the Sea like Horns, The Saxon 
gave it the name of Cornwall, that is to jay, the County 
of Kernaw, inhabited by Gauls or Britons. They ſeem 
to affect the eracing all Footſteps of the Romans, ſina 
rhey even call'd a People the Romans had nam'd Briton 
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for 400 Years together, Gauls. The Natives kept then 5c 
Footing ſor a good while in that Corner of the Iſland in 
as well as in Wales, till at lengti. they were entirely ſub w 
du'd, as we ſhall ſee hereafter. | cl 

The North Parts of Great-Britain were in Poſſeſſioſ de 


of the Picts and Scots, ſeparated from the Exgliſh by th ar 
Es, and Zeed, and the Mountains between theſe tw. 
Rivers. The Picts were en the Eaſt and the Scots 0 th 
the Meſt Side. The Mountain of Grant baine was thei ſit 
common Boundary, from the Mouth of the id, | or 
| "Ml 
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the Lake of Lomond. Aberneth, now a ſmall Town in 
the County of Strathern, was the Capital of the Picts, 
from whence the Biſhop's Seat was remov'd to St Au- 
drews. Edinborough belong'd alſo to the Picta, and all that 
the Saxons poſleis'd beyond Severns's Wall was taken 
from them. The Territories of the Scors were extended 
towards the North and Weſt, as far as the Sea that bounds 
the Iſland on theſe two Sides, 

The Saxons, Angles and Futtes, all three comprehend- 
ed under the Name of the Engliſb, had conquer'd all the 
Southern Part of Britain, from the Channel to the Wall 
of Severus, and ſomewhat beyond, towards the Eff. 
This was divided into Seven Kingdoms, whereof the 
Saxons and Futtes had Four; namely, Kent, Eſſex, Suſ- 
ſex and Weſſex 3 the Angles alone had two, Mercia and 
Eaſt- Anglia; but in Northumberland, they were mix'd 
with the Deſcendents of the Saxoms that firſt took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Country beyond the Humber, under Octa 
and Ebuſa. 

The Hiſtory of theſe Seven Kingdoms is what I am 
now going upon. Tothis End, I ſhall firſt make ſome 
Remarks on the Heptarchy in general. In the ſecond 
Place I ſhall draw up a brief Account of each of the 
Seven Kingdoms in particular. Laſtly, I ſhall exhibit 
in Synchronical Tables, the principal Events, that hap- 
pen'd in each Kingdom, to the End the Hiſtory of all 
the Seyen Kingdoms together may be ſeen in one View. 
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By the HEPTARCHY is meant the Government of the och 
Seven Kingdoms of the A»g/o-Saxons, conſider das united HE ] 
into one Body and one Stare. The Bond of this Union 4 g 
was their General in Chief, or, if you will, their Monarc, in general. 
choſen by the unanimous Conſent of the Seven King- 
doms, and inveſted with certain Prerogatives, * Nature 
and Number of which we are not throughly inform'd of. 

Beſides their Monarch, they had alſo, as the Center of 
the Heptarchical Government, an Aſſembly General, con- 
ſiſting of the principal Members of the Seven Kingdoms, 


or their Deputies. This is what they call'd the Iitrena- 
; gemot, 
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gemot, wherein the Affairs, relating to the Nation in 
eneral, were debated and regulated. Each Kingdom 
ad alſo its Convention or Parliament, as we ſee practis d in 
the United Provinces of the Low-Countries. And altho 
Each was 1 © and Independent, yet were they. All 
oblig'd to obey the Determinations of the Aſſembly Ge- 
neral, becauſe All gave their Conſent to them. This 
was the Form of Government in the Heptarchy, on which 
I ſhall enlarge no farther here, deſigning to ſpeak more 
fully to this matter in another Place. 

But as Times and Circumſtances often cauſe Alterations 
in the beſt Conſtitutions, it happen d that the Ambition 
or Reſtleſſneſs of their Kings did not ſuffer the Anglo 
Saxons to remain long in that Union the Form of their Go- 
vernment ſuppos'd. The moſt Powerful very often took 
the Advantage of the Weakneſs of the others, to aggran- 
dize themſelves. Hence thoſe frequent Wars among them, 
that ended in the Subverſion of the Heprarchy and their 
Subjection under One. | | 

Another Source of their Wars, was the Ambition of 
their Monarchs, who, not content with the Privileges an- 
nex'd to their Dignity, were for ſtretching them higher. 
Had the Hiſtorianss that have writ of the Heptarchy, but 
given us an exact Account of the Prerogatives of the Mo- 
narch, we ſhou'd have been able to make ſome Judgment 
on the Cauſes of the Wars on this Head. But as they 
have only mark'd the Time and Succeſs, without letting 
us know the Reaſons or Motives of them, the Hiſtory 
by this means is render'd very imperfect and incapable of 
being carried on regularly, as one wou'd wiſh, ſince the 
Annals give us only the bare Relation of Facts, without 
any manner of Connexion. All we can gather from them 
is, that the Anglo-Saxon Kings were naturally very reſt- 
leſs and troubleſome. But this Character is not peculiar 
to them, ſince in the following Ages there has been no 
greater Union among the Princes of Europe. 

Beſides theſe Wars, to which the Annalifts have chict- 
ly confin'd themſelves, there were no doubt, many othet 
agreeable and diverting Events, that wou'd have _— 
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lim · d and enliven d their Hiſtories. But unluckily thefe 
Writers were all Mont, who minded Nothing but the 
Foundations of Monaſteries, and the Privileges granted 
to the Clergy. In doing this, they cou'd not help in- 
forming Poſterity that there were in England ſeven dit- 
ſerent Kingdoms; whoſe Kings founded ſuch and ſuch 
Monaſteries, and endow'd them with ſuch and ſuch Re- 
venues and Immunities. By this Means they were in- 
duc'd to write a Kind of Hiſtory of the Heptarchy, in 
prder to make appear the Foundation of their Rights. 
But as this was their only Aim, they have given us lit- 
tle elſe beſides the Succeſſion of the Kings in the ſeveral 
Kingdoms, with ſome of their principal Actions. This 
is properly all the Aſſiſtance we have towards an Hiſtory 
of the Heptarchy, the main Matter whereof relates to 
Affairs of Religion, Of which it will be neceſſary to 
fy a few words. | 

When the Saxony arriv'd in Explaud, they were all 
Pagans. Their Converſion began in 597, with the 
Kingdom of Kent, by Auſtin a Benediftix Monk, and 
ended in 653 with the Kingdom of Mercia by the Mi- 
niſtry of certain Miſſionaries from Northumberland. 
During theſe 56 Years taken up in propagating the Goſ- 
pel, it happen'd that in ſome of the Seven Kingdoms, 
Chriſtianity, after its firſt eſtabliſhment, was ſorooted out, 
that it Was again to be replanted, as if ic had never 
been known. This fell out in the Kingdoms of Eſſex, 


Northumberland, and Eaſt-Anglia. So that there was 


in England all along till the whole war converted, a mix- 
ture of Chriſtians and Idolaters; Some of the Kingdoms 
being converted, whilſt Others remain'd in Pagani ſim; 
Neither were all of the ſame Kingdom converted at the 
lame time. 5 

Auſtin preach'd to the Saxons in Kent, Mellitus to the 
Eaſt-Saxons, Paulinus to the Northumbrians, Birinus to 
the Meſt-Sa ons, Wilfrid to the South-Saxons, Felix to 
the Eaſt-Angles, and the Northern Monks to the Mer- 
ciann. Theſe preach'd not all with the ſame Succeſs, be- 
cauſe the Circumſtances of Affairs were not every where 


alike 
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alike favorable. However, in about 60 Years after the 
Coming of Auſtin, All England was converted. But 
no more of this till I come to ſpeak more largely of the 
Church of each Kingdom. 

J have one Remark more to make, which is, that the 
Monks in converting the Auglo- Saxons took care to in- 
ſpire them with a Reverence tor Monaſteries and the Mo. 
zaſtick Life, They wrought ſo upon the Minds of the 
Kings and Grandees in this Reſpect, that it is aſtoniſh. 
ings what Numbers of Monaſteries from the Converſion 

the Engliſh to the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, that 
is, in 200 Years, were founded in England, and what 
immenſe Riches the Monks had acquired in that time, 
Religion ſeem'd to conſiſt wholly in enriching the Monks, 
and abſolute Perfection in embracing a Monaſticꝶ Lite, 
Kings and Queens, Princes and Princeſles, ſtript them- 
ſelves of all their worldly Glory, and went and paſs'd 
their Days in a Monaſtery ; Some to expiate their enor- 
mous Crimes, others as believing it the readieſt Way to 
Salvation. The Monks omitted nothing to keep up the 
Fervor of this Sort of Devotion ; they loaded with Praiſes 
thoſe who reſolv'd to offer up ſuch Sacrifices to God, 
and Sainted All that died in theſe pious Difpoſitions. 
Hence thoſe numerous He and She Saints in the Eccle- 
fiaſtical Hiſtory of England, among whom are ſeveral 
Kings, who of. all others were the beſt able to purchaſe: 
Saintſhip this Way. | 

After theſe general Remarks, I proceed now to the 
Hiſtory of Each of the Seven Kingdoms in particular, 
I ſhall relate only things that are material, in order to#- 
void, as much as polible, the Dryneſs which uſually 
accompanies the bare Recital of Matters of Fact. 
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H E Kingdom of Northumberland was ſitua- NORTH. 

ted onthe North of the Humber, as its Name UMBER- 
' Imports. It was bounded to the South by Os, 
ut River, to the Weſt by the Iriſb Sea, to the North by ** 9470 
e Country of the Pitts and Scots, and to the Eaſt by | 


1 We German Ocean. It contain'd fix Counties, Lan- 
bie, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, Northumberland, 
and Durham. The principal Cities were Jork, 
» Wer, ſince call d, Durham, Carliſle, nam'd by the 
uns Luguballia, Hexham or Hagulſtadt, Lancaſter, 
„ ſome others of leſs Note. The greateſt Length of 


5 Kingdom was 160 Miles, and its greateſt Breadth, 60, 


ID 4, the firſt King began his Reign in 547, and 104 

led in 559. After his Death, Northumberland was di- 547. 

ded into two Kingdoms, namely, Bernicia, or the 

irthern Part, reaching from the Wall of Severus to the ADDA of 

louth of the Tweed, and Deira, or the Southern Part, Bernicia. 

Ada, the Son of Ida, was King of Bernicia, and Alla, - rag of 

Deira. To Aada ſucceeded Glappa in 566, to him 

riduiph in 572, to him Theodoricky in 579, to him 

thelrick in 586. 

There is Nothing known of theſe Kings but the time 

their Death. Athelrick being very old when he 

me to the Crown, Aaelfrid his Son govern'd the King- 

om in his Name, without the Title of King; and 

wing eſpous'd Acca the Daughter af Ala King of 

ra, who died in 588, got poſſeſſion of that King- 
2 kk * 2 
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ADEL- 
FRID 


590. 


613. 
Bede, I. 2. 
C. 2. 


Bede, l. 2: Whilſt Adelfrid was enlarging his Conqueſts, Eu 
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dom, - tho* Ala left behind him a Son about three Vent 
old, named Edwin. 


ADELFRNID x, ſucceeding his Father in 590, be. 
came very powerful and formidable to his Neighbou 
particularly to the Welſb, as well as to the Scots and 
Picts. But of theſe Wars we have only this remarkab 
Particular. Adelfrid preparing to lay ſiege to Cheſter they . 
in the Hands of the Welſh, theſe Laſt were reſolv'd u 
give him Battle; and in order to procure the Bleſſing d 
God on their Arms, twelve hundred and fifty Monk 
from the Monaſtery of Bangor were order'd to pray neat 
the Field of Battle, all the while the Fig t laſted 
Theſe Mons making too much haſte to the appointet 
Place, were met by Adelfrid, who being inform'd o 
the Reaſon of their leaving their Monaftery, put then 
All to the Sword. This Maſlacre was follow'd with 
ſignal Victory over the Helſb; after which Adeifrid en 
ter'd into Wales, and entirely demoliſh'd the Monaſte 
of Bangor, where was {till above 1000 Monks, find! 
Bede þ- aol us they were divided into ſeven Claſſes, thi 

leaft of which conſiſted of above 300. Two of t 

Gates of this immenſe Edifice were above a Mile aſunde 

As this Monaſtery was very antient-and of great Fame 
in all probability the Monks driven out of Britain by 

the Saxons had taken refuge there. 


win, the Son of Alla King of Deira, wander'd up and 
down, unable to procure any Aſſiſtance to recover hi 
Father's Dominions. Hardly cou'd he find where tc 
abide in ſafety : All dreaded to eſpouſe the Cauſe of th 
diſtreſs d Orphan, for fear of Adelfrid. At length, Re 
dowald, King of the Eaſt- Angles, taking pity on hi 
afforded Him a Retreat at his Court, He was then abou 
30 Years old, handſome and well-made, and poſleſs'd c 
ſuch good Qualities as gain'd him the Love and Eſtee 


* Adel, Athel, Ethel, fignify, Famous or Noble: Fred, Frid, Frei 
Frith, ſignify, Peace: Adelfrid or Ethelſrid (i. e.) famous for Peace 
<Uhelrick, Nobly Strong; Rick ſignifying, Strong or Powerful, 
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of Redowald, and the Queen his Spouſe. Scarce had he 
begun to enjoy the Sweets of his Retreat, when Adel- 
frid ſuſpecting Redowald was forming ſome Deſign in 
hvour of Edwin, ſent Ambaſſadors to him, to deſire 
bm to deliver up Edwin or put him to Death, and in 
Caſe of his Refuſal fo proclaim War againſt him. Re- 
ald, ſurpris'd at this, was ſome time before he cou'd 
reſolve what to do. As his Forces were not equal to 
the King of Northumberland's, he dreaded the giving him 
pretence for a War. On the other hand, Honor, 
Honeſty, the Laws of Hoſpitality, the Innocence of 
Edwin, all pleaded againſt his delivering him up to his 
Enemy that ſought his Life. To this he added, the 
&baſing himſelf in ſubmitting to the Orders of One that 
ad no Right to command him. Theſe different Con- 
derations made him extremely uneaſy and wavering, 
tether he ſhou'd act the generous Part, or as his Inter- 
it led him. ö 

Whilſt Redowald was thus in Suſpence, Edwin, whom 
ie Queen had inform'd of the Irreſolution of the King, 
25 in great perplexity of Mind. For 27 Years he had 
en a Wanderer without any fixt Abode but what the 
King of Eaſt- Anglia had generouſly granted him, which 
ow by reaſon of its Neighborhood to Northumberland 
25 like to prove fatal to him. He ſaw his Ruin was un- 
voidable, if Redowald gave him up to his Enemy, but 
n the other hand, his Irreſolution made him hope for 
me lucky Turn in his Favour. He conſider'd if Re- 
ald was determin'd to protect him, the War, that 
5ou'd infallibly follow, might give him an Opportunity 
mounting his Father's Throne. Beſides, he was not 


Ed 
1 
e de 
th. 


* re of avoiding by Flight the Danger that threatned 
boul or of —_ elſewhere a ſafe Retreat. He re- 
dd therefore to wait the Event, and cruſt to the Ge- 


tolity of Redowald, who as yet ſeem'd unreſolv'd what 
WW do. Redewald was naturally of a generous Temper 3 

ut the Fear of drawing on himſelf a War, that appear'd 
Fre him ſo dangerous, made him at laſt reſolve to ſacrifice 
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Edwin to the Intereſt of the Publick. Edwin, inform'd 
of this by the Queen, thought himſelf loſt paſt all Re. 


demption, knowing · Redowald had taken Care to prevent 


bis ſaving himſelf by Flight. 


Hitherto, nothing but what is natural has been related 
of Edwin. But in the Days of Bede, who hath given 
us a large Account of this Prince's Adventures, Min. 
cles were ſo much in Faſhion, that there was no remark- 
able Event in Hiſtory, but what was accompanied with 
ſome Prodigy or Apparition. Accordingly this Writer, 
who. ſeems a little too credulous in this matter, was un- 
willing to miſs an opportunity of gracing his Ecclef- 
aſtical Hiſtory with a miraculous Event, which as be 
ſays, he had from ſome Old Men in his time. Beſides 
being himſelf a Saxon, and born in Northumberland, 1 
Miracle wrought in favour of the firſt Chriſtian Kinga 
that Kingdom, cou'd not but redound to the Honou 
of his Country. Had not Hiſtorians affected to cop 
it from him, I ſhou'd readily have omitted it, as I have 
done ſeveral others, that are no better atteſted than thi 
in his Works. So leaving every one to believe as ht 

leaſes, I ſhall go on with the Hiſtory of Edwin 3s re 
d by Bede. 

Edwin, after his melancholy News from the Queen 
went and walk'd in the Palace- Garden during the Night 
in order to conſider of his Affairs. Whilſt he was deep 
ly buried in Thought, he faw a Man, habited in 
extraordinary manner, coming towards him, who ak 
him what kept him thus awake, when all the Work 
was aſleep. The Prince anſwer'd him, he was ſurpris' 
to ſee a Stranger ſo inquiſitiye about the Affairs of on 


Stranger, that J am ignorant of what r fe 
Thoughts: I know all that has befallen you to this Ho 
and I am come to bring you Conſolation in your Migfar 
tunen. What now will you give to him that ſhall af 
you of one Day mounting the Throne, and becoming 
froſt Powerful and Glorious King that has hitherto reg 
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in England? If ever that happens, anſwer'd Edwin, I 
will liberally reward all that ſhall have done me any Ser- 
rice, as well as the Perſon that foretells Fortune, 
He who is able and willing to raiſe you to this Height of 
Grandeur, continued the Stranger, requires nothing of 
you but to embrace his Doctrine and obey his Precepts. I 
ſbou'd be a Wretch indeed, replied Edwin, ſhould I refuſe 
zo be rul'd by ſo true a Friend. Then the Stranger lay- 


ing his Hand on the Prince's Head, told him; Fix in 


jour Mind what I amnow doing, and when the Like ſhall 
happen to you, think, then of performing your Promiſe with- 
out Delay. Upon ſaying thefe Words, the Stranger diſ- 
appear d in an extraordinary manner, in order to con- 


vince Edwin there was ſomething Supernatural in this 
Adventure (a). 


Edwin's Surpriſe was ſtill encreas'd by the coming of © 
a Meſſenger from the Queen to let him know Redowald - 


had alter d his Mind. She had ſo lively repreſented to 
him the Horror of the Action he was about to commit, 
that he was reſolv'd to run all Risks rather than be in- 
ſtrumental in oppreſſing the Innocent. Accordingly 
he told the Embaſſadors that he cou'd not think of de- 
livering up Edwin, much leſs of 2 an innocent 
prince to Death, that had ſought for Refuge in his Pa- 
hce. As he did not queſtion, knowing To fiery and 
haughty Temper of Adelfrid, but that a bloody War 
wou'd enſue, He reſolv'd to be before-hand with him, 
and carry the War into Northumberland, imagining A- 
delfrid, not 7 to be attack d, might be ſurpris'd 
before he cou'd get his Forces together. An Army was 
jevied with all ſpeed, and divided into three Bodies, 
that were to march at ſome diſtance from on? another, 
The Command of the Firſt was given to Reyner his el- 
deſt Son, with Orders to march before to ſecure a certain 
Paſs. He follow'd himſelf at the Head of the Second, 
leaving Edwin in the Rear to bring up tae Third. Rey- 


aery 
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ner, deſirous of ſignalizing himſelf by ſome brave Acti- 
on, by ſpeedy Marches, contrary to his Orders, hop'd to 
come upon Adelfreid before he was ready for him. And 
indeed, Adelfreid had not aſſembled all his Forces; but 
finding Reyner was too far advanc'd, took the Advan- 
tage of his Raſhneſs, and attack d him, before it was in 
the power of Redowald to join him. As the ill Conduct 
of Reyner was entirely owing to his Exceſs of Courage, 


he ſuſtain'd the Attacks of Adelfreid with a great deal of 


Bravery ; but having too much expos'd himſelf to Dan- 
ger, Was ſlain, and his Army put to Rout. | 
Redowald, enrag'd at the loſs of his Son, thought of 
nothing but Revenge. Having joined Edwin, he march'd 
with all Expedition to attack the Enemy, who had not 
time to retreat; which however Adelfreid wou'd not have 
done, after all his proud Threats, had it been in his Pow- 


er: And therefore, inſtead of retreating, he fiercely 


march'd towards the Eaft- Angles. The two Armies ſoon 
came to an Engagement. Adelfreid perform'd Wonders, to 
reſerve his Reputation ; and finding he was over-power'd 
by Numbers, choſe rather to dye, than oe the 
Shame of his Defeat. With this Reſolution he threw him- 
ſelf among the Thickeſt of his Enemies, and fell in the 
midſt of their Ranks, cover'd over with Wounds. The 
Northumbrians immediately threw down their Arms, and 
betook themſelves to Flight. 
After this great Victory, to which Edwin had not a 
little contributed, Redowald march'd into Northumber- 


and without any Oppoſition. Adelfrid had left behind 


him three Sons, Aufrid, Oſwald, and Ofwy, who fled 
into Scotland. The Northumbrians, thus N e with- 
out a General, or Army, ſubmitted themſelves to Rede- 
wald. This generous Prince wou'd neither puniſh them 
for the Infolence of their King, nor take the Advantage 
his Victory put into his Hands, of ſeizing their King- 
dom. Out of a Greatneſs of Soul, uncommon in thoſe 
days, he not only gave Edwin the Kingdom of Deira, 
to which he had ſome Pretenſions, but likewiſe that of 

Bernicidy 


J. 


Bernicia, reſerving to himſelf nothing but the Glory of 
ſo generous an Action; for which, and upon account 
of his late Victory, he obtain'd the Dignity of Aanarch 
then vacant. 


E DW TN, who alittle before was an object of Pity, 
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617. 


by one of thoſe ſurpriſing and unforeſeen Turns, where- EDWIN”. 


in the Hand of Heaven is viſible, ſaw himſelf on a ſud- 
den at the Head of a powerful Kingdom. God, as ap- 
pear'd by the Sequel, was pleas'd to raiſe him up that 
he might be inſtrumental in propagating the Goſpel in 
Northumberland, as Ethelbert had been before him in 
Kent 3 as we ſhall ſee at large in the Hiſtory of the 
Church. ; 
Upon the Death of Redowald, in 624, Edwin ſet up 
for the Monarchy ; and indeed there was no one in a con- 
dition to diſpute the Prize with him, but Cinigiſil and 
Ozicelm, joint-Kings of the Weſt-Saxons. Quicelm eſpe- 
cally oppos'd him to the utmoſt of his Power, and by 
that means drew upon himſelf a War, which endanger'd 
the loſs of his Dominions, and made him humbly ſue 
for Peace. Edwin meeting with no further Oppoſition, 
was elected Monarch. The very Welſh, to prevent an 
e Iavaſion they were threatned with by Edwin, conſent- 
d ed to pay him Tribute. | 

This Prince carried the Prerogatives of the Monarchy 
higher than any of his Predeceſſors. He aſſerted an ab- 
ſolute Power over the other Kings, and treated them 
with little or no Reſpect. He ſhow'd the greateſt Re- 
pard for Ebald King of Kent, whoſe Siſter Ethelburga, a 
Princeſs of great worth, he deſign'd to eſpouſe. He 
Imagin'd his being Monarch would have made his Pro- 
polal to be gladly receiv'd ; but he met with more dif- 


ng a zealous Chriſtian, cou d not bear the Thoughts of 
| marrying 


Ed or Ead (i. e.) Happy, Bleſſed. Win or Wine, (i. e.) War, or 
beloved, 


iculty in the matter than he expected. Ethelburga, be- 


674. 
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marrying an Idolatrous Prince, tho* never ſo much to 
her Advantage. Her Brother was no leſs averſe to the 
Match, and refus'd to give his Conſent, unleſs his Siſter 
had free Liberty publickly to profeſs her Religion. Tho 
this ſeem'd hard to the Monarch, yet the Deſire of poſ- 


ſeſſing ſo accompliſh'd a Princeſs made him ſtoop to all 
they requir'd of him. On the other hand, Ethelburga 
was brought to conſent, by being put in hopes ſhe 
wou'd have it in her Power to convert her Spouſe and 
his Subjects, as Bertha her Mother had done before her in 
Kent. Matters being ſettled, Ethelburga departed for 
Northumberland, accompanied with ſome Eccleſiaſticks, 


particularly Paulinus, conſecrated Biſhop by Juſtus Arch- 


biſhop of Jork. This was the Paulinus that brought o- 
ver Edwin and the Northumbrians to the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion, as will be fully related in the State of the Church, 

Edwin for ſeveral Years enjoy'd a profound Quiet, 
being both fear'd and eſteem'd by all the Kings of the 
Heptarchy. He took the opportunity of theſe peaceable 
Times, not only to maintain his Dominion over the 0- 
ther Kings, but alſo to enact wholſome Laws, which he 
caus'd to be ſtrictly oblerv'd. Hiſtorians remark, that 
in his Reign, Juſtice was adminiſtred with that Imparti- 
ality and Rigour, that a Child might have goneover his 
whole Kingdom with a Purſe of Gold in his Hand, 
without any danger of Robbing. But his chieſeſt 
Care was, after his Converſion, to ſpread the Chriſti 
an Religion in Places where it was not known, and to 
replant it, where it had been aboliſh'd. By his Inſti- 
gation, perhaps by his abſolute Order, it was, that Erp- 


d King of the Eaſt- Angles, gave leave for the Gol- 


bel to be preach'd anew in his Dominions, and at length 


came a Chriſtian himſelf Edwin, who cou'd but il 
brook the leaſt Oppoſition to his Will, aſſum'd an Aur 
thority over the reſt of the Kings, of which he was 
extremely jealous. By having an Enſign carried before 
him inthe Form of a Globe (a), as a Symbol of the U- 

nion 


(a) In Latin Tuff ; Lipſius or Vegetius, ſpeaks of it. 
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non of the Heptarchical Government in his Perſon, he 
we them to underſtand, he wou'd be look'd upon, not 
gal as their Head, but as their Maſter. 


Of all the „ ee Kings, Penda, King of Mer- 


herefore, not daring to attempt it alone, he impatiently 
raited for a favourable Opportunity to ſhake it off. At 
ength coming to know that Cadwallo King of Wales, 
who thought 1t a diſhonourable thing to pay Tribute to 
foreign Prince, was in the ſame Circumſtances with 
iimſelt, enter'd into a Confederacy with him againſt Ed- 
in. As their Preparations were publick, Edwin was 
xſolv'd to be before-hand with them it poſſible. Ac- 
ordingly he advanc'd as far as Heath. field, where meet- 
Ins the two Kings, they came to an Engagement. The 
battle was fought on both Sides with de ſperate Fury: 
he Mercians and Welſh confiding in their Numbers, 
nd the Northambrians in the Valour of their King. Ed- 
vin by his Courage and Conduct balanc'd the Odds his 
Enemies had of him, and kept the Fighr in an equal 
Poiſe, till a fatal Accident made him loſe that Preſence 
Mind he had always 8 775 and then more than 


d, er neceſſary. Offrid, his eldeſt Son, bravely ſecond- 
eſt Ng him, was ſlain at his Feet by an Arrow, which put 
ti- Num into ſuch a Rage, that he flew among the thickeſt 
to k his Enemies, without minding whether he was fol- 
ſti- Wow'd by his Soldiers. He was immediately run thro' 
{s n many places, and with his Life loſt the Victory. 

Ole 

oth W Thus fell Edwin, in the 48th Year of his Age, the 
til erb of his Reign, and the ↄth of his Monarchy. By 


s firſt Wife, Daughter to Cearlus King of Mercia, he 
wa Wd two Sons, Offrid and Effrid. By his ſecond, Ethel- 
lurga of Kent, he had two Sons, and two Daughters, 
Who all died in their Infancy, except Aufleda, Wite to 
nion * O 


ia, was the moſt uneaſy under the Yoke, as he look'd RE 2. 
upon it to be, of the King of Northumberland. And 
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-Oſwy King of Northumberland. Edwin reſided at Der 


* 6 Miles ventio, now Anldby * in Torkghire. 


from? ork. 


INTER» 
REG- 
NUM. 
Bede, l. 2. 
c. 20. 


Thorn. 
Hiſt. Abb. 
Canterd. 
Cam. in 
Kent. 


The two Kings proceededed after their Victory toer- 
erciſe all imaginable Cruelties. They enter'd Northun- 
berland and ravag'd the Country in a terrible manner, 
The Welſh, as much Chriſtians as they were, carried 
their Barbarity to that height, that Effrid, Son to El. 
win, dreading to fall into their hands, went and fur- 
render'd himſelf to Penda, who receiv'd him at firſt with 
ſome Civility, but afterwards order'd him to be ſlain i 
his Preſence. Ethelburga and Paulinus fled to the King 
of Kent, who gave his Siſter fome Lands to found 
Monaſtery, where ſhe paſs'd the reſidue of her Days 
As for Paulinus he was made Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


The Northumbrians were ſo weaken'd by their Dt 
feat, and the Cruelty or rather Fury of the two King 
that they remain'd a long time before they cou'd recon: 
themſelves. At length, ſeeing no end to their Mistor 
tunes, they judg'd it more honourable to dye with the 
Swords in their Hands, than to periſh by the Barbart 
of the two Tyrants, who breath'd nothing but blox 
and ſlaughter. But when they came to elect a King 
the old J ealouſies between the Bernicians and Deirant 
viving, they cou'd not agree upon chooſing a Kin 
in common. The Men of Deira choſe Oſrick, a Re 
lation of Edwin's; and the Bernicians, Anfrid. Ib 
laſt, after the Death of Adelfrid his Father, had reti 
into Scotland with Ofwald and Ofivy his Brother 
where they had been all three Baptiz'd. 
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Theſe two Kings were no ſooner on the Throne, 633. 
but they apoſtatis'd from the Chriſtian Religion. But PINES 
if their Revolt from God was ſudden, their Puniſh- ANFRID 
ment was no leſs ſo, being both ſlain in the firſt Year in Berni- 
of their Reign. Ofrick, raſhly beſieging Cadwallo, in cia. 

orb, with an Army of undiſciplin'd Troops, the Welſþ 

King, di ſdaining to be thus brav'd, ſallied out and at- 

uck d him fo briskly, that he put his Army to Rout, 634. 
nd left him dead on the Spot. Then marching againſt Give ug 
the King of Bernicia, who was at the head of 12,000 . 1 * 
Men, and amuſing him with Propoſitions of Peace, till 

he had got him in his Reach, fell upon him when he 

lttle expected it, and made a terrible ſlaughter of the 

Vert humbrians, Anfrid himſelf being killed in the 

Battel. 


It is eaſy to gueſs at the wretched Condition Ner- INTER. 
thumberland was in, after ſo many ſucceſſive Loſſes. REG. 
Cadwallo's Rage, being heightened by the Struggles the NOM: 
Northumbrians had made, ſeem'd incapable of being 
glutted with leſs than the entire Deſtruction of the miſer- 
able Nation, His barbarities at length rouz'd up Oſœald, 
Brother to Anfrid to hazard All, in order to relieve a 
People ſo cruelly oppreſs d. To this End he muſter'd 
together a ſmall Body of Forces, with which he bold- 
ly oppos'd the Uſurper. Tho' the King of Mercia was 
return'd to his own Kingdom, Cadwallo, looking upon 
Ofwald's Army with the utmoſt Contempt, march'd a- 
painſt him, not doubting of Succeſs. Oſivald being in- 
form'd of his Approach, intrench'd himſelf on an ad- 
vantagious Piece of Ground, expecting his Coming. But 
35 he relied more on the Aſſiſtance of Heaven, than on 
lis own Strength, he erected a Croſs before the Con: 

Tn SEES an 
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and falling down on his Knees, together with the whole 
Army, humbly implor'd a Bleſſing on his Arms. In 
the mean time, Cadwallo advanc'd full of Confidence, 
making no queſtion but his Numbers wou'd give him 
the Victory. Pleaſing himſelf with the Thoughts of 
ſatisfying his Fury, he attempted in Perſon, in order to 
encourage his Men, to force their Retrenchments ; which 
whilſt he was endeavouring to do, he was ſhot thro' the 
Body with an Arrow, which put an End to his Proiects 
with his Life. His Death caus'd a great Diſorder among 
his Troops, who began by degrees to retreat, Then the 
Northumbrians iſſuing out from their Retrenchment;, 
fell upon their Enemies with that Vigor, that they en- 
tirely routed them. The Protection of Heaven appear'd 
ſo viſibly in favour of the Exgliſb, tHfar the Field of Bu- 
tle was call'd Heafen-field, now Haledon. 


”” —« 


634. After this great Victory, Oſivald became poſleſs'd of 
OswarD the two KingJami of Northumberland, to which he ws 
Flor. Wi- Heir to Bernicia by Adelfrid his Father, and to Deirz 
AM wet. by Acca his Mother, Siſter to Edwin. He was the 
: moſt knowing as well as moſt pious Prince of his Ape, 
having been inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion whill 
in Scotland. His ſtrict Virtue, great Humility, and 
Zeal for the advancement of the true Religion, gain'd 
him ſo the Love and Eſteem of his Subjects, that they 
reverenc'd him as a Saint after his Death. He had the 
Satisfaction and good Luck to free his Country from the 
Tyranny of Cadwallo, and to reunite the two Kingdoms 
of Northumberland; he was moreover elected Monarch 
of the Anglo-Saxonus. It is faid alſo that the Welſh, 
Scots and Pitts were tributary to him. He took par- 
ticular Care to reſtore the Chriſtian Religion in his Do- 


niſh'd it. 
Penda 


minions, from whence the late Troubles had entirely be- 


pected, he reſolv'd to reduce it to Aſhes. - To that end, 
e, baving laid under the Walls a prodigious quantity of 
Wood, he ſer fire to it as ſoon as the Wind favour'd his 
ad Deſign. But hardly was the Fire lighted before the 
4 W Wind tack'd about, and blew the Flame directly into 
ey his Camp, by which the Beſiegers were great Sufferers. 
the This Stratagem failing, he rais'd the Siege, and quitting 
the Northumberland, carried the War into Eaſt- Anglia. 
om Upon Penda's Retreat, the Bernicians place Ofivy the 
ch Brother of O/wald upon the Throne; and the Year after 
%%% /in, the Son of Oſrick ſlain by Cadwalla, was 
per- crown'd King of Deira. 
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penda, King of Mercia, out of his haughty and reſt- 
eſs Temper, cou'd not bear to ſee Oſwald his Superior, 
Monarch, and therefore took up Arms without de- 
caring War, in order to ſurpriſe him. Oſwald knowing 
of what conſequence it was to be ſudden in oppoſing 
his Deſigns, us'd all Expedition to come upon him be- 
fore he had got his Army together. Penda, taking the 
Advantage of his Haſte, by the means of which he had 
the Odds of him in Numbers, gave him Battel, and ob- 
uind a Signal Victory, which wou'd have redounded 
more to his Glory had he not ſullied it by his Cruelties. 
The Body of Oſwald, who was ſlain inthe Fight, being 
found among the Dead, the inhuman Conqueror cut it 
n ſeveral Pieces, and fixing them on Stakes, erected them 
n the Field of Battle like ſo many Trophies. This Bat- 


Deira. 


to lay ſiege to Bamborough, a ſtrong Town built by 
Ida, where meeting with greater Reſiſtance than he ex- 


OSHY 


165 
642. 


tle was fought at Oſweſtree X. Oſwald left a Son be- * Shrop- 
hind him call'd walt, ſome time after King of ſhire. 


Penda, after his Victory, acted as barbarouſly as uſu- Bede, I. 3. 
l. When he hadravag'd Northumberland, he had a mind c. 16. 
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OSM thought he was very unjuſtly dealt by, in 
being depriv d of Part of his Brother's Dominions; but 
as he dreaded another Invaſion from Penda, it was no time 
to think of righting himſelf. But as ſoon as he found 
the King of Mercia was otherwiſe engag' d, he aſſerted 


his Claim to the Kingdom of Deira, which oblig'd Of: 


650. 
G. lal- 
me: b, J. 1. 


. . 


651. 
Bede, I. 3. 
"rm! - 


win to take up Arms in his own Defence, after he had 
tried ſeveral Ways to give him ſatisfaction. He wy 
a mild and peaceable Prince, more devout than brave, 
and tho' drawn into the War purely by Neceſſity, yet 
for all that he cou'd not get over the Scruples it caus'd 
in his Conſcience. He verily believ'd, the ſhedding his 
Subjects Blood in his Quarrel, was the greateſt of Sins, 
and therefore withdrawing himſelf privately from his 
Army, he retir'd to a certain Count's Houſe, whom he 
thought his beſt Friend, with a deſign to betake him- 
ſelf to ſome Monaſtery : But before he cou'd put his 
Project in Execution, his treacherous Friend diſcover'd 
him to Ofſwy, who order'd him to be inhumanely mur- 
der'd, in hopes of coming at his Kingdom with the 
greater Eaſe. This barbarous Action had not the Ef 
fe& he propos d. The People of Deira exaſperated 2. 

ainſt him, and dreading to fall under the Dominion of 
10 cruel a Prince, immediately ſet Adelwalt, Son to 0 
wald his Brother, upon the Throne, who knew better 
how to defend himſelf than his Predeceſſor. Some time 
after, OS, touch'd with Remorſe, founded a Mo- 
naſtery in the very Place where Oyvin was murder'd, 
flattering himſelf he ſhou'd attone for his Crime by this 


— light Penance. 
ik 


NS © 
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OSM ſtall ** up his Pretenſions to the Crown 
of Deira, it was hardly poſſible for him and Adelwalt, 
tho' ſo near Relations, to live in Friendſhip. Adelwalt, 
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OSWY 


ill in 


Bernicia. 


652. 


thinking it his beſt way to put himſelf out of all reach ADEL- 
of Danger from his Uncle, enter'd into an Alliance WALT 
with the Kings of Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia, againſt *” Ders. 


Oſwy. Penda, tho' 70 Years old, was the Author of 
this League. Oſun, being inform'd of their Proceed- 
ings. did all that lay in his Power to divert the im- 
pending Storm, even to the offering Money to 
Penda, to bribe him to deſiſt from his Enterpriſe. 
But all wou'd not do, Penda, irreconcilable Enemy 
to the Northambrians, thought he had now an Oppor- 
tunity of gratifying his Paſſion. Ofivy therefore found 
he was oblig'd to ſtand alone againſt all Three, whoſe 
united Forces cou'd not but inſpire him with ſome 
Dread. In this Extremity, he made a Vow to found 
a dozen Monaſteries and make one of his Daughters a 
Nun, if God wou'd give him the Victory. To this 
Vow it is that Hiſtorians attribute the Succeſs God 
was pleas'd to vouchſafe him in this War. 

Whilſt the two Armies were nee, towards one 
another, Adelwalt began to conſider that to which 
Side ſoever the Victory fell, it wou'd prove equally 
dangerous to him, ſince he had the ſame Reaſon to 
fear his being deprived of his Dominions by Penda as 
by Ofwy : And therefore he was reſolv'd to ſtand 
Neuter during the Fight, that he might be in a condi- 
tion to defend himfalf againſt the Conqueror. Pen- 
da, who had not div'd into Adelwali's Delign, boldly 
attack'd the King of Bernicia, not doubting of being 
ſeconded by the Deirians and Eaſt- Anglians. But 
when the Mercians ſaw Adelwalt draw off his Troops, 
their Ardor abated, and thinking they were betray'd, 
began to give Ground. The Kings of Mercia and 


Eaft- 


G55. 


G. Malms. 
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Eaſt- Anglia did their utmoſt to buoy up the Courage 

of the frightned Soldiers; but being both ſlain in en- In 
deavouring to renew the Might, their Army was put MW 
to Rout. This Battle was fought in Tork-ſbire on the MQ 


Banks of the Are, and the Place was afterwards call'd MH 
Wimwidfield &. | ut 


After this Victory, Ofwy, without loſs of time . 
march'd into Mercia, and became Maſter of that King- WD: 
dom, which he enjoy'd but three Years, During that NX. 
time, the Monarchy, vacant ever ſince the Death of Wl 
Oſwald his Brother, was conferr'd upon him.  Pends 
was the only One that had the beſt Right to it, but 
at the ſame time he was the moſt dangerous Per ſon to 
be entruſted with it. Oſuy held Mercia, by right 
of Conqueſt, whilſt the Sons of Penda were forc'd 
to ſeek for Refuge among their Friends. Their Dil 
grace wou'd have been of longer Continuance, had not 
the rigorous Proceedings of O/wy's Officers compelld 
the Mercians to take up Arms. They had concerted 
their Meaſures ſo well, that when Of2vy thought ro- 
thing of the matter, the Northambrians were on a ſud- 
den drove out of Mercia, and Wolpher the Son of Pen 
da plac'd on the Throne. - 


A few Years after, Oſuy had ſome Amends made 
him for his Loſs, by the acquiſition of Deira, after 
the Death of Adelwalt, who died without Heir. 
Thus Northumberland was once more united into one 


Kingdom. 


—— 
A 


— — — 


However it did not long continue ſo. The tende 
Affection Oſwy had for Alfred his natural Son, in 
duc'd him to make him King of Deira, which ws 
not much to the Peoples liking. | 

OSN 


(i. e.) The Field of Victory, Leeds, 
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OSV after he had reigned 28 Years, died in 670, OSWY in 
In the Beginning of his Reign he was imbroil'd in Bug, 


Wars, but getting over Them he at length enjoy'd ſome 
\ WQuiet. Bede, for what Reaſons I ſhall obſerve in the 
history of the Church, ranks him among the moſt il- 
uſtrious Kings of the Heptarciy, tho the Murder of Of- 
vin had very much ſullied his good Name. By Aufle- 
4, Daughter to Edwin, he had two Sons and three 
Daughters. Egfrid his Son ſucceeded him both in his 
Kingdom and in the Monarchy of the Anglo-Saxons. 
The Deirians, upon Oſun's Death, revolted againſt Al- 
fred, and ſubmitted themſelves to Egfrid, who by that 
means became King of all Northumberland. Alfred re- 
fr d into Ireland, where he applied himſelf to his Studies, 
zaiting for a favorable opportunity to recover his Do- 
MINIONS. 
EG FRI D, tho' he came to the Crown young, ſoon 


ALFRED 
in Deira. 


679: . 


made himſelf eſteem'd and fear d. The Pitts, invading ESRI 


rag Territories, were defeated by him ſeveral times, $6 * 
ed orc'd in the End to purchaſe a Peace with Part of their Pontif. 
10- (Country. Walpher, King of Mercia, had a mind alſo 


0 make ſome Conqueſts in Northumberland: but before 
he War was over he thought himſelf well off with the 
Preſervation of his own Dominions. Theſe Succeſſes, 
rocur'd Egfrid the Monarchy, which his Father had en- 
0y'd before him. by. | 

In the Year 684, he made a Deſcent upon Ireland, un- 
er the Conduct of Bertfrid, whoſe Cruelties to the Iriſh, 
pectally his not ſparing their very Churches and Monaſ- 
ics, was the Reaſon this Expedition proy'd unſucceſſ- 
ul. The 7riſþ recovering out of their firſt Fright, de- 
ended themſelves ſo well, that Beyrfrid was forc'd to re- 
un home with his almoſt ruin'd Army, 
Egfrid finding nothing was to be got from that 


% 


un 


o that End, invaded the Pifs when they little expected 
“For which reaſon they betook themſelves to their 
dogs and Pens, to avoid the firſt Attacks of their Ene- 
ties: Egfrid was ſo unwiſe as to follow them, and lead 


— 
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Bede, l. 4 


Wer, reſolꝰ d to enlarge his Bounds towards the North, and 
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his Men thro' unknown long and narrow Places, from 
whence he cou'd not get them off again. Upon which 
the Pitts, who were perfectly acquainted with the Coun. 
try, harraſs'd his hunger-ſtarv'd Troops in ſuch a Ma- 
ner, that he loſt above Half his Army. And after all ws 
fain, upon very unequal Terms, to come to an Engaye. 
ment, wherein he loſt his life, in the 4oth Year of i 
Age, and 14th of his Reign. | | Ras 
Egfrid had been twice married; Adelfrida his firſ 
Wife, Daughter to Anas King of the Eaſft-Anples, ud 
Widow to an Engliſh Lord, nam'd Thombert, is faid to 
remain a Virgin, tho' ſhe had two Husbands, and at hf 
to be entirely ſeparated from Egfrid. She founded a Mo- 
naſtery at Ely, and was the firſt Abbeſs her ſelf, She ws 
reverenc'd in England by the Name of St. Aulary. 
After the Death of Egfrid and Loſs of his Army, 
the Kingdom of Northumberland neyer made that Fr 


* ure it Had done before. The Pitts improv'd: their Vice 


| tory by the Conqueſts of Part of Bernicia, which hy 
convenient for Them. And the Wh poſleſs'd them- 
ſelves of the two Provinces, that formerly made up the 
Kingdom of Areclute, and out of them erected the 
Kingdoms of Lennox and Cumberland, the firſt of which 
was retaken from them ſome Years after. | 
« Epfrid leaving no Iſſue, the Northumbrians calld 
home Alfred from Ireland, and made him King of both 
their Kingdoms, which from that time remain d united 
er aſter. Wo 


oo 68;.. © The Pitts and Welch having had time to ſecure thei 
ALTRED.-Conqueſty before Alfred was ſettled in His Throne, it 


er. Was not poſſible for him to recover them out of ther 
„Hands. All he cow'd do, was to defend, tho' not 
without difficulty, the Reſt of his Dominions- from 

the Attacks of his Neighbours. The Monarchy © 

the Auglo-Savont went to the Kings of Weſſex.  _ 

465. Ae ended his Days in 705, after a 20 Years Reign 
Any, Sox. He left Opred his Son to ſucceed him at 8 * of Ages 


—— —_— —— 
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under the Fuition of a Lord, nam'd Brir 
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Advantage of Oſted's Youth, made an Attempt upon 
the Crown. A powerful Party having own'd him for 
their King, O/red and his Guardian were oblig'd to ſhut 
themſelves up in Bamborough-Caſtle, where they were 
immediately beſieged by Edulph. The Length of the 


his Friends an opportunity of rifing in favour of their 
Lawful King, Edulph found himſelf deſerted on a ſudden, 
and forc'd to raiſe the Siege in Confuſion and Hurry. 


headed, about two Months after his Revolt. 


to a wicked and lewd Courſe of Life; but eſpecially, he 
had lictle or no Regard for the Monks, which was look'd 
upon Then as the Height of Impiety. He is ſaid to 
make no ſcruple of debauching the Nuns, and even forc- 
ing them, when he cou'd not prevail by fair Means. 
Tho? it is not certain whether This Accuſation were 
true or not, yet it prov'd of very ill Conſequence. 
Ever ſince Alfred, Oſun's Natural Son, came to the 
Crown, all the Baſtards'of the Kings, or their Deſcen- 
dents, imagin'd they had the ſame Right to aſpire to the 
Throne. This prov'd the Source of many Troubles 
in the Kingdom. Keynred and Ofrick , Deſcendents of 
Ogga natural Son to Ida, ſeeing Oſred was neither eſ- 
teem'd nor belov'd, form'd a Party againſt him, which 
was abetted to the utmoſt of their Power, by the Regular 
and Secular Clergy, whoſe Intereſt it was to have a 
Change in the Government. This Party became at 
length ſo ſtrong, as to be in a Condition to give Ofred 


Battle, wherein he was ſlain, in the 19th Year of his Age 1. 2. 


and 11th of his Reign. 
KENRE D, the principal Author of the Revolt, 
ſucceeded him, and died in the 2d Year of his Reign. 


Z 2 OSRICK; 


that Edzlph, a certain Lord of the Country, taking the 1. 


177 


The Minorities of Princes being generally attended OSRFD. 
with Troubles, it happen'd in the Beginning of This, 1 Malm. 


de 


Siege having given Brithrick time to look about him, and 


Upon which Brithrick ſallying out in purſuit of the U- Bede. . 5. 
ſurper; took him Prifoner, and order'd him to be be- 8 Wig. 


As ſoon as Oſred became his own Maſter, he fell in- Flor. Wig. 


G. Malm. 
1,6%. 


H. Hunt. 
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4 OSRICK. OSRICK, who had aſſiſted him in obtaining the 


1 Crown, mounted the Throne, and reigning 11 Years with. , 
4 out doing any Thing remarkable, left the Crown to 7 
* CEOIL- CEOLV VLF his Relation, who turning Monk WWk.; 
[ 9 in the 7th or 8th Year of his Reign, paſs'd the reſidue WM, 


of his Days in the Monaſtery of Lindisfarne. 
EDBERT. EDBE RT ſucceed:d him, who was invaded by the 
737. Picts immediately after his Coronation. T his obliging him 

S. Mam. to march his Army towards the North, the King of 

5 Ms Mercia, taking the advantage of his being at a Diſtance, 

4. 4. fell upon the Southern Parts of Northumberland, and 

A carried off great Booty. 

756, Eabert towards the End of his Reign, having entred 
into a League with Oenguſſa King of the Pitts, recoverd 
Areclute, the Capital of the Kingdom of Lennox, taken 
by the Heiſi, in the time of Alfred. Deovama Genenl 
or Prince of the Welſh, endeavoring to raiſe the Siege, was 
defeated by the Confederate Kings. A little after This, 
Eabert retir d into a Monaſtery, leaving his Crown to 

Os. OSULF his Son, who was aſſaſſinated in the firſ 

758. Year of his Reign, in whoſe Room, though not of the 
Blood-Royal, was choſen 

MOL-  AMOLLON-ADELWALD, whoſe Election 

>... the Cauſe of new Troubles in Northumberland, 

WALD. Which ended at laſt in the Ruin of the Kingdom. The 

159. Northumbrians having taken a falſe ſtep in placing on the 

Throne, one that was not of the Royal Family, All 

the Great Men thought they had a Right of putting in 

for the Crown, as well as the Princes of the Blood, 

Hence thoſe many Factions, that tended at length to the 

entire loſs of their Liberty. Some of the Grandes find. 

ing Mol on had got himſelf choſen King by the means of 

a powerful Party, imagin'd they might make uſe of the 

ſame way to raiſe themſelves. Oſuy, who was one of 

them, led the wy, but Dcath freed the King from this 

Competitor. Aitcrwards, Alcred, deſcended from 144 

by Alarick one of his natural Sons, following the * 

of Ofwy, enter'd into a ſecret Conſpiracy againſt the 

King, and having put him to Death, got hitnſelf crown d 

VT 
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Mollon's Faction, that had been very much humbled ALC REH 
yy his Death, having in time got the upper-hand again, 765. 
{cred was forc'd to fly to the King of the Picts, for 
ar of falling into their Hands. As ſoon as he was gone, 

thelred the Son of Mollon was plac'd on the Throne by 
5 Father's Party. 

As Ethelred had been rais'd to the Crown by the In- 
eſt of his Faction, he judg'd the beſt way to fix him- ETHEL- 
lf in the Throne, would be by the Death or Baniſh- KED. 
rent of the Heads of the oppoſite Party. Accordingly, ''* 
ee of the principal Lords that had oppos'd his E lecti- 
n, were put to Death for forg'd or ſlight Crimes. But 


d Method ſerv'd only to haſten. on the Plots of his 
d Wncmies, whom the Death of the three innocent Lords 
g miſh'd with a plauſible Pretence of taking up Arms. 
b 


ſhe King ſending his beſt Troops againſt them under 

ie Command of a General entirely devoted to his Ser- 

ce, was in hopes of ſpeedily reducing them to Obe- 

nce. But his Army was overthrown by the Rebels. 

his Defeat, which was ſoon follow'd by a ſecond, ob- 

yd him to fly for Refuge to ſome one of the neigh- 

ring Kingdoms. Upon which 4/fwald, the Son of 

alf, and Grandſon of Edbert, was placed on the 

hrone. | 

ALFW ALD I. reign'd eleven Years with a great ALF- 
alof Juſtice and Moderation : But however this did' not WALD. 
vent his being aſſaſſinated by one of the contrary Par- ,, 77? 


g m He was honour'd by his Followers as a Saint after * 

ood, 5 Death. | R. de Hov. 

the OSR E D II. the Son of Alcred, was choſen in his OSRED 

ind- Moom, who became ſo contemptible, that he was ſhut K 22 

= q in a Monaſtery in the firſt Year of his Reign. E- . 1. c. z. 
the 


zired's Party had a great Hand in depoſing ys and 
tereſt enough to have him recall'd and plac'd again on 

this Throne, after a twelve Years Exile. | 
ETHEL RE D began his new Reign with two Acts ETHEL» 
Cruelty, that mightily exaſperated his Enemies againſt RED . 
n. He put Ofred his Predeceſſor to Death, who, ass“ 

ach a Monk as he was, gave him ſome Uneaſineſs: 

How's reds, And 
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And then diſpatch'd out of the way Alphus and Ab- 
win, Sons of the good King Alfwald. 

During his Reign the Danes made a Deſcent into 
Northumberland, and burnt Lindiifarne-Monaſtery. Al. 
lur'd by the Booty they had taken in their firſt Expedi. 
tion, they came again the Year following and pillag'd Tix 
mouth- Monaſtery, founded by King Eg frid. Ethelred, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Offa King of Mercia, his Father. 
in-Law, prevented them from carrying their Ravages + 
ny farther, and drove them to their Ships; where 4 
moſt all of them periſh'd in a violent Storm on the Ex- 
liſh Coaſt. | 

The cruel and revengeful Temper of Ethelred had ye. 
ry much encreas'd the Hatred of the oppoſite Faction x- 
gainſt him. However, without giving himſelf ay 
Trouble about it, he went on with glutting his Revenge, 
and eſtabliſhing himſelf in his Throne, by the Death or 
Baniſhment of thoſe he was jealous of. At length, at. 
tempting to ſend Ardulph, one of the principal Lordso 
the Country into Exile, he drew a Civil-War upon him- 
ſelf. After it had laſted two Years, the Malecontents, 
finding they had taken a round-about Way to get nd 
of their King, had him aſſaſſinated. However his Fact. 
on was ſtill powerful enough to place Osbald, one of their 
own Party, on the Throne. 

Charlemain, who was a Friend to Ethelred, was ſo 
incens'd at this Proceeding, that he was upon the Point 
of proclaiming War againſt the Northambrians, 2s we 
are inform'd by Alcuins Letter to Offa King of Mercia. 

Whilſt All were taken up with the Publick Rejoycing r 
at the Election of the new King, the oppoſite Party m- 
nag'd Matters ſo well, that Osbald was dethron'd twenty 
ſeven Days after he was choſen, and Ardulph put in hi 
Room. 

ARDULPH was in poſſeſſion of the Throne only 
as his Faction at that time happen'd to be the ſtrongeſt, 
However this prevented not the other Party from endes- 
voring frequently to get the upper-hand again, Alrea 
had left a Son . him, nam'd Alcmund, who 1 

the 
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the Head of this Party. This Prince beginning to grow Soo. 
formidable, ArdulpAhudg'd it neceſſary to facritice him to — 
his Safety. His Death being look d upon by his Friends 

3 a Martyrdom, Alcmund was rank'd in the number of 

the Saints. But this was not all that follow'd upon his 

Death. It afforded the King's Enemies a Pretence of ta- 

king up Arms againſt him. But Aldred their General be- 

ng vanquiſh'd 'and&ſlain, the Malecontepts remain'd 


„dict for fome time, waiting for a more favorable Op- 
WJ portunity, which ſoon after fell our. For the oppoſite 
1 party to the King became at length ſo powerful, that He. 
ss glad to eſcape out of their Hands, by flying to the 


Court of Charlemain, where the Erzgliſh were always 

r g 883 

 ALFW ALD II. who had driven out Ardulph, was AL. 

pac'd on the Throne, and dying after a two Years WALD 

Reign, left the Crown to | f os. 
IND RE D, in whoſe Reign Northumberland be- ANDRED 

came ſubject to Ecbert King of the Meſt-Saxons, who 

put an End to the Heprarchy, ,— 
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ing HE Kingdom of Mercia, the fineſt and moſt con- xingdem of 
*. 7 


1 fiderable of the Heprarchy, was bounded on the Mercia. 


nt BY North by the Humber, which ſeparated it from Norehum- 
1 01 ber land; on the Weſt, by the Severn, beyond which were | 

the Br:tiſ or Welſb; on the South, by the Thames, which 
only divided ir from the Kingdoms of Kent, Sſſzx, and e. 
gelt {er ; on the Eaſt; by the Kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaft= 
5 Anglia. Thus Mercia was defended on three Sides; by 


three large Rivers, and fery'd for e 
i ee eee eee 
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other Kingdoms. Hence the Name, Mercia, from the 
Saxon Word, Mer, which ſignifies a Bound, and not, 
1 as ſome have fancied, from an imaginary River calld 
| Mercia. The Inhabitants of this Kingdom are ſome. 
times term'd, by Hiſtorians, Mediterranei Angli, or the 
; Mid- land Engliſh, and ſometimes South- Humbrians, 3 
* being South * he Humber: but the moſt common Name 
is That of Mercians. The Principal Cities of Mercia 
contain d * were, Lincoln, Nottingham, Warwick, Leiceſter, C. 
16 Coun wentry, Lichfield, Northampton, Worceſter, Gloceſter, Darby 
. Cheſter, Shrewsbury, Stafford, Oxford, Briſtol. Its greatel 
x Length was 160 Miles, and its greateſt Breadth about 
$1 1oo. 
f CRI DA. CRI DA the firſt King of Mercia, arriv'd in Eng. 
p II. Hunt. land in 584. He was crown'd the fame or the following 


| Fl. Wig. Year, and died in 594. | 
{4 INTER- After Crida's Death, Erhelbert, King of Kent got 
x — pꝓoſſeſſion of Mercia and kept it ſome Time. Bur after- 
# _ wards he reſtor'd it to Wibba, the Son of Crida, m- 
bt | {ſerving however ſome Right of Sovereignty, the N. 
. ture of which Hiſtorians have neglected to acquaint us 
. | with. | 


WI a. IB BA reigned 19 Years, and died in 615. He 


= 597. left behind him a Son call'd Penda, who was to have ſuc- 
| * Hunt. ceeded him: but Ethelbert being till alive and dreading 
4 Polyche. his reſtleſs and turbulent Spirit, ſet him by, and after ar- 
"x l. v. c. 12. cia had been a Year without a King, confer'd the 


Crown on Z 
CE AR- C EAR LUS Couſm-German to Wibba, who after 
LUS. the Death of Ethelbert freed Mercia from the Dominion N 
eas Kings of Kent. He reigned 9 Years and died ( 
in 624. As he had no Heirs, 0 
PEN DA. PEN DA the Son of Mibba ſucceeded him in the 
625. Foth Year of his Age. Ethelbert had not without Res- 1 
= W ſon refus'd him the Crown after his Father's Death, He d 
285 being the moſt reſtleſs and ſtirring Prince that ever MW” 
reign'd in England. Peace and Quiet were worſe that 
Death to him. I have already ſpoken of his Wars with 1 
Bubvin, Oſwald and Ofwy Kings of Nutte e : 
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Thoſe he had with the Kings of Weſſex and the Eaſt- An- 
1, T ſhall mention, in order to avoid Repetition, in the 
Hiſtory of theſe two Kingdoms. | 
In 653, Penda caus'd Peda his eldeſt Son, to be crown'd 653. 
King of Leiceſter, and then ſent him into Northumber- Bece, J. 3. 
[ard to eſpouſe the Daughter of Ofivy, where he was con- 
rerted to Chriſtianity. He brought back with him ſome 
Miſſionaries, who preach'd the Goſpel in Mercia with 
good Succeſs: But Penda liv'd and died a Pagan. © 
At length he was ſlain in Battle in the Soth Year of 
his Age, as has been related in the Hiſtory of Northum- 
terland, He left Iſſue five Sons, Peda, Mulfer, Ethelred, 
Merowald, and Mercelm, and two Daughters, Ciniburga 
nd Ciniſwintha. 8 
After the Death of Penda, Oh became Maſter of Mer- INTER- 
ia and kept it 3 Years. However he left Peda his Son-in- EG. 
bw the little Kingdom of Leiceſter. But upon his be- ge 
ng poiſon'd ſoon after by his Wife, Oy ſeiz d upon Bad,” 
that too, and held it with the reſt of Mercia, till he was Polychr. 
driven thence by Wulfer. | | Flor. Wig. 
WULFE R's Reign was no leſs full of Commoti- wol 
ons than that of his Father Penda. But as his Wars are of FER. 
o Moment; and beſides but lamely related by Hiſtorians, I 659. 
ſhall only obſerve, that He took Adelwalch, King of Suſſex, M. Weſun. 
Priſoner, and brought him to Mercia after he had con- 
quer'd his Kingdom: Some time after Adelwalch having 663. 
he WY turn'd Chriſtian during his Impriſonment, Mulſer gave Bede, l. 4. 
tim the Iſle of Wight, which he had likewiſe fubdir'd, F. * 7 
ter There is Room to conjecture that MWulfer had alſo con- 1 
on quer'd the Kingdom of Eſſex, ſince it is well known he 666. 
ied WY diſpos'd of the Biſhoprick of London in favour of one 
call d Vina. | Bye | 3 | 
the Mulfer was an Idolater when he came to the Crown: Malm. J. 1. 
en- but in a little time he was converted and had all his Chil- „ 4. 
He dren brought up in the Chriſtian Religion. Yerebarga, | 
ver one of his Daughters, was honor'd as a Saint. He died Flor. Wig: 
ha in 675, thinking to leave his Crown to his Son Cenred>: 
ith WY but Ethelred his Brother found the Means to ſupplant his 
aud. Nephew and obtain the Kingdom. | 
ee ETHET- 
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ETHEURED, as ſoon as he was ſeated on the 
Throne, erected HerefordſÞireinto a Kingdom, and gave it 
to Merowald his Brother, who dying without Heirs, 
left it to his younger Brother Marcelm; He dying al 
without Children, it was again united to Mercia. 

In 676, Ethelred invaded Kent and made great Devaſtz. 
679. tions. After that he turn'd his Arms againſt Northun. 


675. 


Bede, l. 4. berland, and compell'd Egfrid to reſtore certain Mercia 

Gim. Towns he had taken during the Reign of Mulfer. Thee. 

. 3. de dore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, had a great hand in mal. 
Pont. ing up the Peace between the two Kings. 

| 35 In 697, Oftrith the Wife of Ethelred was aſſaſſinated, 

M. wi, and the little Care that was taken to diſcover the Murder- 

; ers, makes it ſuſpected that the King was concern'd in the 

70 Matter. However this be, Ethelred growing weary of 

E the World, reſign'd his Crown to Cenred his Nephew, 


the Son of Mulfer, and ſhut himſelf up in Bardney-Mo- 
* Lincoln- naſtery *, of which, a little after, he was made Abbot. 
ES CENRED acted nothing remarkable during his 4 

704. Years Reign, but the exchanging his Crown for the 
Bede. J. 5. Monkiſ Habit, after the Example of Offa King of E 
©. 29. ſex, who was come to his Court, in order to demand C- 

ni ſovintha his Aunt, the Daughter of Penda, in Marriage. 
This Princeſs knew how to manage both the Kings ſo 
dexterouſly that ſhe perſwaded them to turn Monks, and 
to go to Rome and receive the Tonſure at the Pope's Hands, 
Ceolred the Son of Ethelred ſucceeded his Couſin Cenred, 
CEOL- CEOLRED had a terrible War to ſuſtain againſt [4 
RED: King of the HWeſt-Saxons, Hiſtorians, according to 

1097 Cuſfor, without letting us know the Motives or Parti- 
Fl. Wig. culars of it, only tell us, that the two. Kings, at Modu. 
H. Hunt. burgh in Wiltſhire, fought a bloody Battle with equi 
J. 4. Succeſs. 

PEE Ceolred was far from being of his Predeceſſor's Mind 
G. Malm. to prefer the Monks Habit before a Crown. He not 
. 1. c. 4. only had no Regard for the Monts and the reſt of the 

Clergy, but if we may believe Hiſtorians, broke in g 
Epiſt. Bon. their Priviledges without any ſcruple. This Proce 


'9- ol his, ſo contrary to that of all the other Engliſs Princes 
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rais'd great Clamours _ him. The Monks took all 
opportunities to paint him out in the blackeſt Colours, 
Their Animoſity followed him into the other World. 
After his Death, which happen'd in 716, they gave out, 
that He reſign'd his laſt Breath, blaſpheming and talk- 
ing with the Devil. Such ſort of Reports againſt Thoſe, 
that were not in the Intereſt of the Monks, were not 
ſpread abroad without Deſign. The Hiſtories of Thoſe 
Days are full of Them. Ethelbald, the Grandſon of 
. the Brother of Penda, mounted the Throne after 
Ceolre , 

This Prince was one of the moſt Illuſtrious Kings that ETHEL- 
hd hitherto reign'd in Mercia. He was alſo choſen BALD. 
Monarch in the Room of Ina King of Weſſex, who had 716. 
turn'd Monk. This Dignity ſeems to have conſiſted ori- 
vinally only in preſiding at the General Aſſemblies, and 


"WM: commanding the Armies of the Seven Kingdoms, or 
n ſome other Preregatives, which confer'd no Right of 
? Sovereignty over the other Kings. At leaſt, the Electors 
; bok'd upon it in this Light, But the Monarchs gene- 
. ally conſider'd it after a very different Manner. They 
„ere no ſooner inveſted with it, but their firſt Care was 
s graſp at an unlimited Power, to which they thought 
4 bemſelves entitled by the 5 of the preceding Mo- 
narchs, Ethelbald, by taking t 


e Advantage of a favor- Bede, J. g. 
ble Conjuncture, carried the Prerogatives of the Mo- c. 24. 
„Irocchy to the higheſt Degree, and by that means became I. Hunt, 
very troubleſom and formidable to the other Kings. For 
which Reaſon the Kings of Weſſex and Northumberland 
| reed to attack him from two different Quarters at once. 
uA Aercia was ſituated between theſe two Kingdoms, 
| Ethelbald was oblig d to ſend Half his Army towards the 
* North, whilſt with the other Half he march'd himſelf 5x2, 
gunſt the Feſt-Saxons commanded by Erhelun. We have \\19-Sax, 
"he 0 Particulars of this War, only that Erhelbaſd was 
vanquiſh'd and his Army put to Rout. ; 

Four Years after, He was ſlain in a Mutiny, rais'd by 57. 
Lord nam'd Beornred, who got himſelf proclaim'd King M. Weſt, 
dy the Soldiers, 
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PrFORN- BEORNRED' being elected by the Army, who 
3 had no Authority to do it, was very diſpleaſing to the 
75%, Alercian Lords, eſpecially as he was no ways related to 
G. Palm. the Royal Family. And therefore, before he cou'd hay 
6 3 Time to ſettle himſelf on the Throne, They choſe Of; 
6 Nephew to Ethelbald for their King, who immediateh 

getting an Army together, gave the Uſurper Battle, and 
obtain'd a complete Victory. Some ſay, Beornred wu 
ſlain, and Others, that he maintain'd his Ground for ſons 
Time in ſome Part of Mercia. 
OFFA. O FFA was one of the moſt famous Kings that reign'd 
7 in England during the Heptarchy, not only for his be. 
.. ing Monarch and his Victories over the Welſh and the 
Fl. Wig. neighboring Saxon Princes, but upon ſeveral other Ac 
| counts, which I ſhall briefly mention. One of his greatel 
Victories, was that over Alarick King of Kent in 774. 
Nothing was more common than to ſee thoſe, who wer 
inveſted with the Monarchy, aſſerting a ſovereign Auth: 
rity over the other Kings. Offa, treading in the Step 
of his Predeceſſors, had continual Wars with the Prince 
that diſputed his pretended Claim. But his Wars are { 
lamely and imperfectly related by Hiſtorians, that the 
have not ſaid enough to give a clear Notion of Then 
We muſt there fore be contented with what has been faido 
him in general, which may ſerve to afford us ſome Inligh 
into his Character. 
Whilſt Offa was employ'd in ſubduing the Saxon Kings 
the Welſh, always upon the Watch to lay hold on an) 
Advantage the os Diſſenſions of the Engliſh g 
them, thought they had now a good opportunity to ator 

Sim. Dun. tack him. This unexpected War, wherein the FWellh 1 

firſt were ſuccelsful, made Off ſtrike up a Peace with ti 

Engiiſh, in order to turn his Arms againſt the Jil 

In a little Time, He reduc'd Them to ſuch a Cond 

tion, that they were fain to abandon not only their Co 

queſts in Mercia, but alſo Part of their own Country be 

you the Severn, which Offa peopled with Engliſh Ce 

ones. To prevent the Helſh from ever retaking it gut 

He threw up a Rampart, defended by a large „ 
| gh | Wt 


=_— 
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o Which ſerv'd as a Boundary between Mercia and Wales. 
Chis Rampart in length 24 Miles from the Mouth of the 
hee, to the Place where the Wye runs into the Severn, was 
I'd Clawdh-Offa, or Offa's Dike. 


In 786, Offa made his Son Eg frid Partner with him Ann. Sax: 
ye Government, and gave his Daughter Edburg in Mar- 
ue to Brithrick King of Weſſex. 


What caſt the greateſt Blemiſh on the good Name of M. Weft, 
Va, was his Treachery towards Erhelbert King of the Ann. Sax, 
iſt- Angles. This young Prince deſigning to marry, 

me to the Court of Offa and demanded his Daughter 

liel frida in Marriage. He was receiv'd at firſt with 

at Marks of Affection and Eſteem. But ſoon after 

he Scene was chang'd, Offa by the preſſing and repeated 
iſtigations of Quendrida his Wife, who repreſented to 

m that he ought not to let ſlip ſo favorable an opportu- 

ty of becoming Maſter of Eaſt- Anglia, was perſwaded 

break the moſt Sacred Laws of Honor and Hoſpitality, 

the Murder of Ethelbert. Upon which he march'd Brompton. 
to Eaſt- Anglia with a numerous . and meeting 

th no Oppoſition, got poſſeſſion of the Kingdom and 

nited it to Mercia. 

He had no ſooner committed this horrid Fact, but he 

2 ſeiz d with a cruel Remorſe. His Crime was con- 

mually before his Eyes, and tormented him in ſuch a 

nner, that he cou'd not enjoy a moment's Eaſe. To 794. 
ing peaſe his raging Conſcience he reſolved upon a Journey 

Rome (which he perform'd in 794) that he might ob- 

in a Pardon from the Pope, in order to ſecure himſelf 

om the Puniſhment due to his Crime. The Pope * * Adrian; 
anted his Requeſt, on condition he wou'd be liberal to 

e Churches and Monaſteries: for that was the Way of 
Wioning for Sins then. It were to be wiſh'd that Reſti- 

tion had alſo been enjoin'd as a neceſſary and previous 

rticle, | | 

Among the Liberalities of Cu to the Churches of Rome, 

e muſt not omit One, which prov'd of ill Conſequence 
England. Ina King of the Weſt-Saxons, had already 

bunded at Rome a College for the Education of Engliſh 

| Youth ; 


— 
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M. Par. 
M. Welt. 


* if 
Auguſt. 


Lambert. 
Sax. leg. 
Spelman 
Concil. 


+ 1. turn, he built there a fine Church and a ſtately Monz 
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Youth ; for the Support of which he had order'd a p 
to be collected yearly of every Family in his Dominion, 
This kind of Charity was term'd Romeſcot, that is, ni. 
bute of Rome, or Sent to Rome. Offa extended this Ta 
throughout Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia, the Lands belong 
to the Monaſtery of St. Alban's only excepted : Andie 
cauſe this Money was paid at Rome on a Holy-day, ll 
St. Peter's ad vincula , this Tax was nam'd Peter-Pence, 
inſtead of Rome ſcot. By this Means the Directors of the 
College were abundantly ſupplied wherewithal to defray 
the Expences they were at from the great Concourſe of 
the Engliſh, who came to ſtudy at Rome. In proceſs 0 
Time, the Popes pretending it was a Tribute the Engliſh 
paid to St. Peter and his Succeſlors, converted it to thei 
own Uſe, till it was entirely aboliſh'd by Henry VIII (J). 
Before Offa left Rome, he obtain'd of the Pope the C. 
nonization of St. Alban, the firſt Britiſh Martyr, whole 
Relicks they pretended were found at Verulam. At his Ne. 


ſtery, to which he granted great Privileges, and a lige 
Revenue. From that Time Verulam was called St. A. 
ban s. Offa was alſo very munificent to the Church o 
Hereford, where the Body of the King of Eaſt- Anglia ly 
interr'd, to the end they might pray to God inceſlantly for 
the Murder d and Murtherer. 

William of Malmsbury, ſpeaking of King Offa, is a 1 
Loſs whether he mould * him among the good or bad 
Princes. The Murther of Ethelbert being put in the Bt 
lance againſt the Canonization of St. Alban, and the foun- 
ding a noble Monaſtery in Honor of that Saint, made him 
doubt which Side out-weigh'd, 

The Reign of Of is memorable upon ſeveral Accounts: 
The erecting of Lichfield into an Archbiſhoprick, of which 
1 ſhall f 4 elſewhere : Peter- Pence: A Body of Laws 
publiſh'd under the Title of Mercens Leaga, (i. e.) Laui 
of the Mercians, which ſerv'd as a Patern to his Succel- 
ſors, and the greateſt Part whereof were inſerted in King 


Aﬀeea's 


(a) Nat. Bacon, Ch. XI. makes appear it was far from being 
Tribute. | 
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fred's Laws publiſh'd towards the End of the follow- 


9 Century . 
Offa had contracted a cloſe Friendſhip with Charles the G. Malm. 


„„. We meet with ſome of the Letters they wrote l. 1. c 4. 
A one another, in the Life of Offa, at the End of Ma- 
. Paris's Hiſtory : A Life, wherein are almoſt as ma- 
0 y Fables as Truths. | 


This Prince died in 796, after he had reigned 39 Years. 

rid, who had already been crown'd as his Partner, ſuc- 

ded him in the Kingdom of Mercia, and in the Digni- 

of Monarch. 

EGFRID, who out-liv'd his Father but four or five GRID 
lonths, employ'd that Time in enriching the Mone, e- 796. 
jecially thoſe of St. Alban s. Cenulph, deſcended from - N et. 
lala, by another Branch, ſucceeded him in both his Fl. wig. 
VIgnITIES. 

CENULPH was no ſooner on the Throne, but he CEN. 
kcar'd War againſt Edbert- Pren King of Kent, the Motive ULPH. 


* hereof is unknown. We are only told that it prov'd .. 7 oor oe 
w ul to the King of Kent, who being taken Priſoner h qcyoy. 


x carried to Mercia, where Cenulph order d his Eyes to 

| put out, after he had plac'd Another on the Throne 

Cenulph died in 8 19, after a glorious Reign of 24 Years. G. Malm: 
He left a Son nam'd Cenelm, very young, and two Daugh- Folychr. 
, Quendrida and Burganilda. . 


bal 2#c»4rida, the eldeſt Siſter of Cenelm, hoping to mount CENELM 
B. Throne, if her Brother was out of the way, had him 819. 

m. finated by one Aſcobert, who threw his Body into a 

mel, where it was found, as is ſaid, by a Miracle. Quen- 


vida did not reap that Benefit from her Crime ſhe pro- 
pos d to her ſelf, for the Mercians choſe for their King 
CEOLULPH, the Uncle of the laſt King, who af- cxq. 
kr a Years Reign was depos'd by Bernulph, one of the LULPH: 
nncipal Lords of the Country. 318. 
BEANULPH, 821. LUDICAN, 823. WITGL APH, * 
i25. I ſhall ſay nothing here of theſe three laſt Kings of 
Mercia, becauſe I ſhall have occaſion to mention them in 
de Hiſtory of the Kings of the Meſt- Saxon. _ 

1 he 


| 


Irn... 
n. 


The HISTORY of 
EAST ANGI A 
kaſt- An- T H E Kingdom of the Eaft- Angles was bounded 
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glia, on the North by the Humber and the German 
Ocean: On the Eaſt, by the ſame Ocean, which 

{urrounded it almoſt on two Sides: On the South, by 

the Kingdom of Eſſex ; and on the Weſt, by Mercia. Its 


— 2 —— 


greateſt Length was 80, and its greateſt Breadth 55, Mils. 

It contain'd the two Counties of Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
and Part of Cambridgeſhire. The chief Towns were Nu. 
wich, Thetford, Ely, and Cambridge. T have already re ; 
F ted, how this Kingdom was e by the Angles th 

FI - i . . 

$i arrived on the Eaſter» Coaſts of Britain under 12 Chick, 1 
I the longeſt Liver of whom, Ufa, aſſum'd the Title of; 
3 Kin of the or Ars gt 5 4 | 
UFFA. e don't find he ated any Thing remarkable aft 
57!- his being King. He died in 578, and was ſucceededby Wl 
TITIL. TITIL 1 Son, of whom we know nothing but 
97" that he died in 599, and had for his Succeſſorr, 
REDOW- XREDO VAL D his Son, the moſt illuſtrious of al; 

ALD. the Kings of Eaſt- Anglia, if not of the whole Heprarchy 
Lang. As L have largely treated of him in the Hiſtory of .. 
Chr. Reg. tbumberland, I ſhall only obſerve here that he died in 
Florileg. 624, leaving his Crown to | 
_ ERPWAL D his Son, who made but a very indi- 


ferent Figure in the Heptarchy, being all along in Subjec- 
624. : J ; 
G. Malm. tion to Edwin King of Northumberland. T his laſt might Mc 
. 1 c. 3. havedepriv'd him of his Kingdom, with the Conſent of the 
Eaſt-Angles, if the obligations he had receiv'd from Re- 
dowald his Father wou d have ſuffer'd him to have been 
guilty of ſo black an Ingratitude. However he was in 
Fact the Sovereign of E4{-Arghiaz tho. he left Erpud 
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the Title of King. Erpwald was aſſaſſinated in 633 after Bede, !. 2. 
be had reign'd 9 Years; 33 
After his Death, Eaſt-Anglia had no King for three IN TER- 
Years, the Reaſon whereof is unknown. In 636 the Eaſt- N 
Angles plac'd on the Throne EH. | oe. 
SIG EBERT, who having been baniſh'd by Erpwald, s1GF- 
his Brother by the Mother's Side, on Suſpicion of aſpiring BERT. 
to the Crown, had retir'd into France, where he became a 0 one 
Chriſtian. As ſoon as he was King of Eaft-Avglia, he J. . . 5. 
a m:de it his chief Buſineſs to bring his Subjects tothe know- Fl. Wig. 
on age of the True God; which, tho' it had been done in Bede, 4. 3. 
ca the Reign of Redowald, was now almoſt extinguiſh'd a- + . 
in, having never had any deep Root. After he had ef- . 3. 
ſected this by the Aſſiſtance of Felix a Burgundian Prieſt, 
he retir d into a Monaſtery, reſigning his Crown to 
EG RICK his Relation, vo being attack'd ſoon after EGRIcCE. 
his Coronation by Penda King of Mercia, the Eaſt- An- 644. 
{les petition Segebert to quit his Monaſtery, and put himſelf 
# their Head. He ftood out a good while againſt all their 
Intreaties 2 But as they were perſwaded Heaven could not 
rfuſe the Victory to ſo pious a Prince, they preſs'd him 
ſo carneſtly, that at length he yielded to their Requeſt, 
nd headed the Army with Egrick, having no Arms in his 
Hand but only a Switch. God, who 1s not guided by 
cur Notions, gave the Victory to the Mierciaus, both the 
 £4f-4:7lian Kings being ſlain on the Spot. They were 
al acceede by ; 3 | . 
<1 4NNAS the Son of Ennius Nephew to Redowald, ANN As. 
ae of the moſt illuſtrious Kings of Eaſt-Auglia- By 9% 
uz he Aid it was, that Cenowalch King of Weſſex, who had 
ed to him for Refuge, recover'd his Dominions from 
lenda, who had depriv'd him of them, in 64. 
This drew upon him the Hatred of Penda, who, our 654. _ 
of Revenge, was reſolv'd to carry Fire and Sword into Ann. Sat: 
Eaſt- dnglias Annas died whilſt he was preparing to de- polychf. 


* himſelf, and left the Management of this dangerous 
ar to 


E THE LRICK his Brother and Succeſſor, who, ETHEL: 
reading the Valour and Power of Penda, bought him off 65% 
mY B b d | with &; 
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with a Sum of Money, and to engage him in a War with 
Northumberland, offer'd to join Fim with all his Forces. 
I have already related, how they were both flain in an 
Engagement with OSI. He was ſucceeded by 
ADELWALT, his Brother, of whom we only 
know that he died in 664, leaving his Crown to 
ALDULPH his Nephew the Son of Ethelrick, of 
whom all that can be learn'd is, that he was alive in 680, 
and aſſiſted at the Council of Farfield, His Succeſſor 
was 
a AL FWALD, who died in 749, and was ſucceeded 
53 EOR NA and ET HELBöE RT, who divided the 
Kingdom (a). Ethelbert dying before the Year 758. Be- 
orna reign'd alone. But we know nothing more of Him, 
but that he was ſucceeded by 
ETHELRE D, who dying about the Year 790, kf 
the Crown to | 
ETHELBERT, whom Ofa King of Mercia put 
to death in order to ſeize his Kingdom, in 792 : From 


which time Eaſt-Anglia and Mercia made but one v 
Kingdom. b 
x 

1 13 . 
8 — — 
The HISTORY of the 0 

23 | | th 
Kingdom of ESSEX F 


HE Kingdom of the Eaſt-Saxons was bounded 
von the North, by Eaſft- Anglia, on the Eaft, b 
the German Ocean, on the South, by the T bames 
and on the Weſt, by Mercia. Its greateſt Length wa 
65 Miles, and its greateſt Breadth, 38. It contain'd thi 
Counties of Eſſex and Midaleſex, and Part of Hertford > 


hire pie 


(a) Thrrel ſays, he ſaw in a Chronicle of Mailroſ a King nam“ 
Switheard, who reign'd 749. He might have ſucceeded Alfa 
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ſ:ire. The principal Cities were London and Colcheſter, 
the firſt of which became afterwards the Metropolis of all 
England. It had formerly been very conſiderable, by rea- 
ſon of its Situation, in the Time of the Romans, who 
made it a Colom. But in all probability it was reduc'd 
very low, after the Arrival of the Saxons. 

This Country having been extorted from Yortigern 
by Hengiſt, after the Maſſacre of the Britiſh Lords, was 
erected into a Kingdom by Erchenwin. Hiſtorians have 
neglected to give us an Account of the founding of this 
Kingdom, by the Loſs of which the Succeſſors of Hen- 
git were depriv'd of as large a Tra& of Land as the King- 


e dom of Kent. Had a Monaſtery been in the Caſe, we 

e- WE ſhou'd have had all the Particulars. | 

W ERCHEN VMI N began his Reign in 527, and died ERCHEN 

n 587, after he had reigned 60 Years. He was ſucceed- M : a 

elt TH 
SLEDD A his Son. It is not known in what Year 14 

ut be died, but only that 787. 


on WW SAB ER Tor SAB A his Son reign'd in 599. He SABERT. 
one vas the firſt Chriſtian King of Eſſex, being converted 

by the Preaching of Meliitus and Sollicitation of Ethelbert 

King of Kent, his Uncle by the Mother's Side (a). He 
— Wi: noted for his Piety and Zeal for the true Religion. 
le died in 616, and was ſucceeded by 

SAXRED, SEW ARD, andSIGEBE RT' his SAXRED, 

Sons, who reigning together, forſook with one Conſent * p 

the Chriſtian Religion, which they had profeſs'd du- B, hg. 
ung their Father's Life. After they had reign'd ſeven Meweſt. 
Years, they raſhly came to an Engagement, upon very Bede, l. 2. 
unequal Terms, with. Cinigiſil and Quicelm Kings of Weſ- 115 en 
ex, wherein they were all Three cut off, with their whole 
Army. They had for their Succeſſor 
SIGEBE RT the Little, the Son of Seward: Of 1GrBERT 
Whom we don't know ſo much as the Time of his Death, che 77 788 
but only that he was ſucceeded by - 
SIGEBE RT the Good, Grandſon to a Brother of ee 
pous King Sabert, who was on the Throne in 653. This : 3 = ö 
B b 2 Prince 


(a) Ricula, Siſter to Ethelbert, was Sabert's Mother. 


* 
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Fl. Wig. Prince re-eſtabliſh'd the Chriſtian Religion in his Domini 
8 3 ons, from whence it had been expell'd ever ſince the Dex 
1.1. c. 6 Of Sabert. He was aſſiſted therein by Cedd, a Northun. 
Bede, J. 3. berland Prieſt, who was conſecrated Biſhop of the Ef. 
6. 22 Saxons. He was aſſaſſinated in 655 by two Counts lis 
Relations, who, having been excommunicated by Ceædi, 
complain'd that the King, inſtead of avenging their Quy. 
rel, threw himſelf at the Feet of the Biſhop, begging pu. 
don for his having convers'd with them fince their Ex 
communication. His Succeſſor was 
SWI- SMITHE L his Brother, of whom we know ro- 
THELM. thing, but that he was ſucceeded by 
rm Wi. SEBBAandSIGE R; the firſt was the Son of &. 
G. Mala. ward, and the other of Sigebert the Little. Siger retumd 
SEBBA. to Idolatry ; but Sebba ſtedfaſtly adher'd to the Chriſtin 
and SI- Religion. They were Vaſſals to the King of Mercia, u 
GER. hath been related in the Reign of Wiifer. Siger died in 
68 , and | 
SEBBAalone. FE B B A having reign'd ſole King of Eſſex about 11 
583. Years longer, turn'd Monk in 694, and left his Crown to 
1 SIGHARD and SENOFRID his _ 2 
” reigning together, in all appearance died much about the {an 
1 Time eds the . To them ſucceeded 
OFF A. OFF A the Son of Siger, who, together with Cer 
705- King of Mercia was perſwaded to turn Monk by Cin 
int ha, as hath been before obſerv*d. Offa is faid by ſome 
to be ſucceeded by | 
$:0LRED. SE OL RE P or SEL RED the Son of Sigebentt 
709: Good, who was ſlain after a Reign of 39 Years, butb 
H. Hunt. Whom or how is not known. His Succeſſor was 
SWITH- SWIT HRED his Son, as ſome ſay, This is the ll 
RED. King whole Name we meet with in the Saxon Annals. Hi 
749 begantoreign in 746, and in caſe he was alive at the Time 
of the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, he muſt have reign'd 
78 Years. Of all the Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, ther 
is none Whoſe Hiſtory is ſo imperfe& as That of tit 
oo CC a 
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The HISTORY of the 
Kingdom of X ENT. 


T H E Kingdom of Ken, the Firſt that was found- u of 


ed by the Saxons, being neither Large nor very Kent. 

Conſiderable, made no Figure in the Heptarchy, 

but only during the Reigns of Hengiſt and Erhelbert. It 

maß was very advantageouſly ſituated, having the Sea to the 

tun South and Eaſt, the Thames to the North, and the little 

, off Kingdom of Swſſex to the Weſt. As long as That laſted, 

it ſerv d as a Rampart to the Kings of Kent againſt tne Am- 

bition of the Kings of _ But after it was ſubdu'd 

by the Weſt- Saxont, the Kingdom of Kent was every mo- 

ment in Danger of falling under the Subjection of its 

powerful Neighbours. The Truth is, the Awe the 

Kings of Meſſex and Mercia kept one another in by rea- 

ſon of the equality of their Forces, prevented for a long 

time this little Kingdom from becoming a Prey to one or 

other of Them. It was not above 60 Miles in Length, 

nd zo in Breadth. The chief Towns were Dorobern or 

Canterbury the Capital, Dover, Rocheſter and ſome others 

ert theW© ot ſo large, but however noted for their Situation and Har- 

bours, as Sandwich, Deal, Folkstone, Reculver, &c. 
HENGIST arriv'd in Great-Britain in 449. He HEN. 

W:ſum'd the Title of King of Kent in 455, and died in GIST. 

214338. He was ſucceeded by 475. 
ESCO S his Son. As the Saxons, after the Death gscus. 

of Hengiſt, confer'd the Command of their Armies on Ella 488. 

MW King of S#ſex, it is very likely E/cxs was not in fo great G. Malm. 

MEſtcem as his Father. We know of nothing remarkable 

in relation to his Reign, which laſted to the Year 512. 

Hlis Succeſſor was 85 


974 


G, Malm. 


G. Malm. 
1 


Bede, I. 1. 
G. Thorn. 
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OCT A his Son, who ſuffer'd, or at leaſt cou'd not pre. Mt 
vent, the erecting of the Counties of Eſſex and Middle. Wn 
ſex taken from the Kingdom of Kent, into the Kingdom e 
of the Eaſt-Saxons. I his is the only Particular we meet 
with during his 22 Years Reign. After Octa his Father He 

HER MEN RIC K mounted the Throne, and reign. Wi 
ed 30 Years. Before his Death, he had taken into Part. WW 
nerſhip with him in the Government his Son and Succeſſor Wi 

ETHELBE RT, one of the moſt celebrated King 
not only of Kent, but of the whole Heprarchy. He ws WM 
famous upon many Accounts, particularly for his being the WM" 
firſt Chriſtian King of his Nation. f 

This Prince, who had a great and an aſpiring Geniu, Wt 
ſaw with regret, that his Wel n had loſt the Digni- Wi 
ty of Monarch, and the Superiority Hengiſt had over ln 
the Saxons that were ſettled in his Time in Great-Britain, WW 
At his coming to the Crown He found Keawlin King of 
IWeſſex in poſſeſſion of this Superiority as Monarch. Hei 
had a mind to diſpute it with him, and was twice worſted. 
Upon which he lay quiet till the Year 593, when he took 
up Arms again, not ſingly as before, but in conjunction 
with all the other Kings, who were diſguſted at Keawlin's 
becoming Maſter of the Kingdom of Suſſex. Ethelbert 
wg declar'd General, defeated Keaulin, who died ſoon 
altcr. 

After his Death, Erhelbert being elected Monarch, and 
forgetting the Fall of Keaulin, of which he himſelf ws 
the Cauſe, exercis'd an almoſt abſolute Power over all the 
Kingdoms lying South of the Humber, the Northumbri- 
ans alone having found the means to keep themſelves Inde- 
pendent of him. All the other choſe rather to ſubmit 
than try it out with him, | 

Beſides nis being dreaded on account of his great Accom- 
pliſhments, his Alliance with France by the means of his 
Marriage with Bertha the Daughter of Cherebert King 0 
Paris, did not a little contribute to the rendring him formt- 
dable to the neighbor ing Princes, who had room to fear his 
calling in the French into England, which he might calily 


have done. But tho' the Haughtineſs wherewith kae 
| treate 
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nated them, after he had vanquiſh'd them ſeveral times, 
made them exceeding uneaſy, yet had they ſtill a much 
greater Reaſon to be alarm'd. 

Upon the Death of Crida King of Mercia, Ethelbert 594. 
got poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, though he had left a Son 
behind him. In this Ethelbert trod exactly in the Steps of 
Keaulin, though he himſelf had ſtirr'd up the other Kings 
yainſt that Monarch, on account of his Ambition. Thus 
Men, for the moſt part, condemn in others what they ap- 
rrove of in themſelves. Ethelbert it ſeems pretended that 
he had a Right as Monarch, or as a Deſcendent of Heu- 
git, ro ſucceed to all the vacant Thrones in the Heptarchy. 
for when Fortune {ſmiles on a Man, it is no hard Matter 
for him to find Reaſons, either good or bad, to ſupport the 
noſt exorbitant Pretenſions. However this be, the Auglo- 
garn Princes, alarm'd at this open Uſurpation, began to 
bok about them, and take ſuch Meaſures as ſhould put a 
top to his Power before it grew to a greater Height. The 
Monarch dreading they would All enter into a League a- 
inſt him, and ſerve him as they had done Keaulin, thought 
not prudent to expoſe himſelf to ſo great a Danger. Ac- 
odingly, to make them eaſy, he reſtor'd the Kingdom 
if Mercia to Wibba the Son of Crida, reſerving however 
ach an Authority over him, as that he ſhould not dare 
v undertake any thing without his Order or Leave. Sa- 
bed with this, they laid aſide all Thoughts of a War, 
hich Neceſſity alone had drove them to. 

Nothing very remarkable happen'd in the reſt of Aan. Sax: 
Elbelbert's Reign, except what related to Religion, of Fl. Wig. 
hic I ſhall ſpeak in the Hiſtory of the Church. He had 
wo Wives, the firſt was Bertha of France, by whom he 
x! Edbald, who ſucceeded him, and Ethelburga, mar- 
ed to Edwin King of Northumberland. The Name of 
s ſecond Wife is unknown. He died in 616, after he 


g 0 ad reigned 52 Years. 

mM ED B ALD was very unlike his Father. As ſoon as he EDBALD. 
ar his NMecame his own Maſter, he turn'd Heathen. He is ſaid to 5 5 
ally e married the Queen his Mother-in-law. His Vices G. 8 


adring him ſlothful and unactive, the Kings ſhook off pig. Ab. 
ntul and unactie Kay es 
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the Yoke they had born during the Life of Erhelber,, 
The King of Mercia in particular having aſſerted his Li. 
berty, Edbald had neither the Power nor Courage to main- 
tain what the King his Father thought he had fo firmly e. 
ſtabliſh'd, I don't know whether Hiſtorians are not 3. 
greed in giving this Prince an exceeding bad Character, in 
Bede, I. 2. order to ſet off his Converſion the more. However this 
c. 6. be, they aſſure us, that by the Pains of Laurentius, Arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury, he return'd to the Profeſſion of the 
Goſpel, and led the remainder of his Days according to its 
holy Precepts. He left Iſſue two Sons, Ermenfred, and 
Ercombert, which laſt ſucceeded him, and a Daughter m- 

med Enſivith, who founded the Abby of Folkstone. 
ERCOM- ERCOMBERT, though the youngeſt of Eabalds 
BERT. Sons, found the Means to mount the Throne, to the Pre- 
1 Weg. Judice of his elder Brother. He order'd the Temples of 
G. Malm. the falſe Gods to be raz d to the Ground, and the Idol to 
I. 1. c. 1. be broke in pieces, leſt they ſhould prove a Snare to the 
G. Thorn. People. Ermenfred his Brother being ſeis'd with a Diſtem- 
r that brought him to his Grave, Edbald promis'd hin 
fe would leave the Crown, which of Right belong- 
ed to him, to his Children. But he was not as good #5 
his Word. Perhaps it was too late when he came to think 
of it juſt before his Death, in the Year 664. He left two 
Sons, Egbert, and Lothair, and two Daughters; Ermen- 
ilda the Eldeſt was married to Mulpher King of Mercia: 

The other was a Nun. | 


"rcprre. EGBERT was no ſooner on the Throne, but he 


664. put Ercombert's two Sons to death, for fear they ſhou'd give 
im any Diſturbance in the Poſſeſſion of the Crown. He 
preſented their Siſter Domnena with fome Lands in ths 
| Iſle of Thaxet, where ſhe founded a Monaſtery, He died 
in 673, leaving two Sons, Edrick and Widred, who ver 

not 2 immediate Succeſſors, the Crown being ſeis d by 

Talk. ſion to his Family, made his Son Richard Partner with hin 
673. in the Government, after he had reign'd ten Years un 
Vit. Rich- moleſted. This Proceeding oblig'd Edrick to withdn 
"" fram Court and apply to Adelwakh King of Suſſex Fr 


— 


 LOTHATIR their Uncle, who to ſecure the Succeſ- 
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Aid, who put him at the Head of an Army; with which 685. 
entring Kent, he vanquiſh'd Lothair, who died of the T 
Wounds he receiv'd in Battle. Upon which Edrick was E 
cown'd without any Oppoſition. Richard fled into 

Germany, Where Boniface, Archbiſhop of Aentz, an Offci. 

W ragliman, gave him his Siſter in Marriage, and got Eccl.Andr. 
im elected King of Swabia, if we may believe ſome Hiſ- „ feltoRic. 
- WE torians. I don't know how he came to die at Lucca in 

© 8 7/cary, where his Tomb is ſtill ro be ſeen. They ſtile 

F him . of England, whereas at beſt he was but King 

1 


of Kent. | 
EDRICK reign'd but two Yeats, and as he had no * 
Children, he left the Crown to ; 5 5 


is VWIDRED his Brother, who was forc'd to make WIDBRED 
e AB ER This Partner. After Edrick's Death, Troubles nd SWA- 
nd Commotions aroſe, caus'd by the Ambition of ſome wy” 

of the Great Men, who refus'd to acknowledge Widred ; 
for King. In all probability Swabert. was one of the 

principal of the Rebels, ſince he was taken in Partner in 


um thc Government. It is not known whether he was any 
* ways related to the Royal Family. 


In the Reign of theſe two Kings, Cadwalla King of H. Hunt: 
the Veſ#-Saxos imagining that the Inteſtin Diviſions in“ 4. 
lent wou'd render the Kingdom an eaſy Conqueſt, ſent 
a Army thither under the Command of his Brother Mol- 687; 
bn, who over-ran great Part of the Country. But at length G. Malm. 
the two Kings joining Forces gave him Battle and defeat“ 
lim. Aol lon nn he was cloſely purſued, took ſhel- 


5 ter with twelve others in a Houſe which they valiantly 

the defended: But the Kentiſh Soldiers ſetting fire to the Houle, 
* they all miſerably periſh'd in the Flames. Cadwa/la ſoon gromp. 
wer ©28'd the Death of his Brother, whom he tenderly loy'd. G. Thorn. 
by Heenter'd Kent with a formidable Army, and never left till PolycÞr: 


he had deſtroy'd the whole Country by Fire and Sword. . 3 
hin After this Invaſion Kent was reduc'd ſo low that it never 
nore made any Figure in the Heptarchy. 


"3 The two Kings began not, to enjoy any Quiet till the 
we Yar 69 1. This perhaps was the reafon of Bede's placing an. Sax. 
kid lt beginning of the Reign of Madred in this Year, tho kl. wig. 


Cc he Pol, chr, 


WIDRED 


95. 
Spel. con. 


ED BERT. E DBE RT ſurnam'd Prev. Of whoſe weakneſs G 


G. Malm. ; : | OS 0G 
J. 1. c. 1, ed and taken him Priſoner, carried hum into Mercia, when 


Rog. Hov. 
tc Db. CUDRED, whoreign'd 8 Years, his Tributary and 
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he was crown'd five Years before. Swabert died in 695, 
and 

WIDRED remaining ſole King of Kent, reign'4 
twelve Years longer, and Ted in 725, leaving behind hin 
three Sons, Ethelbert, Edbert, and Aldrick; He was ſuc. 
ceed by the two eldeſt, 

ETHELBERT and EDBERT, who reigned 
jointly to the Year 748, and then Eabert dying, 


ET HELBE RT alonereign'd ten or twelve Years,nd 
left his Crown after he had reign'd in all 36 Years, to 


ALDRICK his Brother. He made his Son 4. 
I. dulph his Partner, who died before him. The Neighbor. 
ing Princes ſeeing the weak Eſtate of Kent, frequently a- 
tack'd Aldrick, eſpecially Offa King of Mercia, who, 
by a Victory he obtain'd over him, brought him to the 
Brink of Ruin. However the other Kings wou'd not 
ſuffer Offa to become Maſter of the Kingdom. Befid: 
he was diverted from the War by the Velſb invading 
Mercia, as hath been related. Had it not been for this He 
wou'd in all likelihood have united Kent to Mercia. 
Aldrick, dying without Heirs, the Race of Hengiſt end 
ed with him. He was ſucceeded by | 


nulph, King of Mercia, taking the Advantage, ravag' 
Kent from one End to t'other ; and at laſt having defeat 


he order'd his Eyes to be put out. After this he plc 
on the Throne 


Vaſſal. After his Death Cenulph permitted 


BAL DR E D his Son to ſucceed him, in whoſe Reig 
happen'd the Diſſolution of the 2 which bega 
with the Conqueſt of ent by Egbert King of the Hf 
Saru, as we thall fee hereafter. 
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m The HI STORY cM the 
Kingdom of SU $SSE X. 


nd T HE Kingdom of Suſſea was one of the moſt in- 77, Ning- 


conſiderable of che Heprarchy. It contain'd only dom of Suſ- 
the two Counties of Suſſeæ and Surrey, the great- ſex. 

eſt Part of which conſiſted of the large Foreſt of Andrad s- 

wald, ſo call'd by the Saxons from its Roman Name, Ande- 

rida. As this Foreſt ſtood untouch'd when EA conquer'd 


1 Suſſex, we may ſuppoſe it was grubb'd up by degrees. 
de T his Kingdom was not above 50 Miles long, and 40 
yy broad, It was bounded on the North by the Thames, on 


the South, by the Sea, on the Eaſt, by the Kingdom of 
Kent, and on the Weſt, by Weſſex. The Capital City was 
Chicheſter, built by Ciſſa the ſecond King of this King- 
dom. He built alſo C/{sbxry, whoſe Ruins are {till to be 
ſeen. 
EL L A uriv'd in Britain in 476, and was crown'd ELLA. 


c 0 King of Suſſex in 491. . He was a Prince of lo great Re- 491. 
eg Putation among the Saxons, that they judg'd him worthy 

ws to ſucceed Hengiſt in the Command of their Armies. He 

vhert 


met with ſome ill Succeſs, having to deal with ſo experi- 
enc'd a General as Arthur was: But however it did not 
binder him from ſettling in the Country where he firſt 
y kinded, and founding there the Kingdom of Swſſex or of 
the South- Saxons, I have largely ſpoken of Baldulph and 
Colgrin his Sons, {lain at the Battle of Badon. After his 
_ in 514, he left the Crown to his only ſurviving 
on, | | 
c SSA. who was memorable for nothing but his long C1884. 
Reign of 76 Years, and I may add, his great Age, For 514. 
ſuppoſing him but a Year or two old when his Father 
brought him gver in 476, he could not have liv'd leſs 
. tian 
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M. Weſt. than 115 or 116 Years when he died in 590. But it i; 
not _ Ella ſhould bring with him a Child ſo young 
as thar. 

590. Ciſſa leaving no Iſſue, Keaulin King of Weſſex and Mo. 
narch of the Anglo-Sa ons, got poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 
of Suſſer. This occaſion'd the League that the reſt of the 
Princes enter'd into againſt him. But notwithſtanding 
his being vanquiſh'd, Ceolrick his Nephew and Succelſyr 
remain'd Maſter of Suſſex. 

From that Time the South-Saxons made ſeveral Attempts u 

Fl. Wig. ſhake off the Yoke of the Kings of Weſſex. In 607 they 

* Hunt revolted againſt Ceolulph King of Weſſex, but were reduc 

** to Obedience. In 648 they made another Struggle, but 
with no better Succe ls. Cenowalch King of Meſſex, con- 
tinuing ſtill in Eaſt-Auglia, and Penda King oi Mera, 
being Maſter of Weſſex, the South-Saxons took that oppore 
tunity to place on their Throne a King nam'd 

ADEL- ADELW ALCH, whom Cenowa-ch was not in! 

WALCH. Condition to dethrone, after what his Kingdom had ſuffer'd 

648. from the Invaſion of Penda, who had kept poſſeſſion of it 
three Years. However Adelwach was not left in Quiet. 

661. Nulpher King of Mercia, having attack'd Cenomalch, and 

M. Weſt. worited him in ſeveral Encounters, penetrated as far as Su 

per, Where vanquithing Adehwa/ch, he took him Priſoner, 
and made himſelf Maſter of his Kingdom, and of the Iſls 

Bede, I. 4. of Wight. Adelwalch having embrac'd the Chriſtian Reli 

6. 13. gion during his Impriſonment, Mulpher ſet him at Libeny, 
| and made him a Preſent of the Iſle of Wight. 

An. Sax It is very probable Adehwalch, after the Death of ul 
mY pher, got poſſeſſion again of the Kingdom of Suſſex, {ince 
we 5 - in the Saxon Annals, that he was on the Throne 

in 686, | GAY 

686. The ſame Year Cedwalla, a Weſt-Saxon Prince, being 
G. Malm. expell'd his own Country, enter'd Suſſex with an Army 
i. · de Pon. and Adelwa'ch endeavoring to drive him thence, was ſl: 
in Battle. ED | 

Aſter the Death of Adelwalch, Cedwalla wou'd fall 

have made himſelf Maſter of Suſſex, but was oppos'd b 

alen and dane, who were Knud with an . 


r 
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is WM fom an Expedition againſt Kent. At the ſame time, 
g Wl C:dyala, hearing of the Death of the King of Weſſex, 
who had driven him out of his Dominions, return'd thi- 
o. tber, where he was made King of the Weſt-Saxons. In 
m the mean while 
he AUT HUNand BERT HUM were crown'd Kings AUTHUN 


the Generals only, of Adelwalch. Cedwalla did not let 
them reſt long, but making War againſt them, N 
them Battle, wherein he was Conqueror, and Bert hun ſlain. 


uſlex. ev : and BE.R- 
of Suſſex. Some ſay they were the Sons, and Others, IN. 


688, 


In all appearance AUT HUN, fi] enjoying the HUN 


coy Crown, was entirely dependent on the King of Weſſex, alone, 


bur who, after the Death of Authur, wou'd not ſuffer the 
on- vacant "Throne to be ſilb'd. 
Cid The South-Saxons mad: ſeveral Struggles to recover their 


taken right Meaſures, Ina King of Weſſex reduc'd them 
to obedience, : 


Three Years after, taking the advantage of ſome Troubles 


nam'd Albert. But Ina, having defeated and flain their 
new King, united their Kingdom to his own. | 

However this prevented them not in 754 in the Reign 
of Sigebert King of Weſſex, who was afterwards depos d, 
from revolting once wore, and chuſing one nam'd Oſmond 
for their King. In all likelihood, Cenulph, Succeſſor to 
Sigebert, found the Means to bring them into Subjection 
agam, After which, it does not appear they ever at- 
tempted to ea their Liberty, their Country being con- 


lider'd ever after as a Province of Weſſex. 


722. 


Liberty. They took up Arms in 722: but not having _ A7 


4.4 


725. 


that broke out in Meſſiæ, they plac'd on the Throne a King 5. 3 5 


6. 19. 


754» 
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The HISTORY of the 
Kingdom of W ESSEX 


; The King- HERE were in the Heptarchy three King. 
1 dom 8 doms, two of Angles, namely, Northumberland 
2 * ws and Mercia, and one of Saxons and Futtes, viz. 


Weſſex, that vaſtly ſurpaſs'd the Reſt in Grandeur and 
Power. Weſſex was ſituated South of the Thames, in 
Breadth about 70 Miles from the Thames to the Britiſh 
Channel; and in Length 150, from the Frontiers of Su.. 
ſex, to the River Tamer, which parted it from Cormud, 
The principal Cities were Wincheſter, the Capital, Sowth- 
hampton, Portſmonth, Salisbury, Dorcheſter, Sherborn, Exe- 
ter, where a great many Britons were mixt with the Sax- 
ent. The Iſle of Wight, inhabited by Jurtes, was allo Bl 
dependent on this Kingdom. | 
As each Kingdom of the Heptarchy deriv d its name from Bl - 
the Inhabitants and Situation, the Kingdom of Heſer Wl 
or of the Weſt-Saxons was ſo call'd becauſe it lay f of ill 

Suſſex, Kent and Eſſex, Beſides the Extent, the Situati- 
on of this Kingdom made it alſo very conſiderable, ſince Will * 
it was guarded on the North by the Thames, and on the 
South by the Sea; on the Eaſt it was bounded by the 
little Kingdom of £&xſſex, not at all formidable to us 
Neighbours, and on the Veſt by the Britons of Cormua), 
divided ſo from the reſt of their Countrymen the Web WM } 
by the Mouth of the Severn, that it was hardly poſlivle ill 5 
for them to aſſiſt one another. c 
RID A. CRI DA arriv'd in Britain in 495. He was crown'd 
519. te firſt Time King of the Meſt. Saxons in 319, after Ar- 
thur had ſurrendred to him the two Counties of Ham- 
ſhire and Somerſerſpire, the whole then of his Kingdom. 
He was crown d a ſecond time at Wincheſter in 532 cr 
5392 


Pty of . —— -&* 
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533, by the ſame Title, upon the delivery of Berk ſhire, 
Walrſhire, Devonſhire, and Dorſerſbire by Modred. He di- 
ed in 5 34, leaving his Crown to 

KENRICK his Son, who during his father's Life, KEN- 
was renown'd for his Valour and Conduct, but, after he RICK. 
was King, prefer d a quiet Life before the noiſe and hurry 534. 
of Arms. We don't find that he acted any thing memor- 
able during his Reign, beſides defeating the Britons, who H. Hunt: 
had ventur'd to attack him in 552. He died in 560, and 
was ſucceeded by 

KE AULIN his eldeſt Son, who, being elected KEAU- 
Monarch alſo after his Father's death, carried the Preroga- LIN. 
tives of that Dignity to a very high Degree. After he J. 
had brought the neighbouring Princes into Subjection, H. Hunt: 
he gave them reaſon to fear, by his ſeizing upon the King- Fl. Wig. 
dom of Suſſex, after Cifſa's Death, that his Deſign was Mt. OO: 
to reduce all England into one Kingdom. To make ſure 
of Suſſex, he went and kept his Court at Chicheſter, leav- 
ing the Government of Weſſex to Ceolrick his Nephew, Fl. Wig. 
whom he deſign'd for his Succeſſor. His Ambition 592. 
caus'd all the other Kings, Ceolrick, not excepted, to enter e 


into a League againſt him. He was vanquiſh'd by the pf. Wig. 


n — mn w 


r anadSs 


n king of Kent, who commanded the Confederate Army, in Gen. 
1 and forc'd to fly to ſome unknown Corner, where he end- 
ed his days ſoon after. His Wars with the Britons and 
Aan King of Scotland were related in the ſecond Book. 
re CEOLRICK, having mounted the Throne upon Co 
1 the Death of his Uncle, acted nothing remarkable. He Fl 25 E 
* died in 598, and was ſucceeded by G. Malm. 
n. Sax. 
wal, CEOLWULPH his Brother, of whom all we CEOL- 
% know is, that in 607 he reduc'd to obedience the nn i 
vie i Saxons, who had revolted. He died in 611; his Suc- Fl. Wis 
: cellor was H. Hunt. 
+ </NIG1SIL, his Nephew, the Son of Ceolricks en 
| who a Year after his Coronation made DICE LAH ,,; QUI- 
. bis brother his Partner in the Government, or rather di- cgLM. 


vided between them the Kingdom of Weſſex. The two 613. 


Brothers obtained in 614 a ſignal Victory Raw H. Hoot. 


5392 Britons, 
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I have already given an Account of Quicelm's Wars with 
Edwin King of Northumberland, and (hall have further 
occaſion to mention him in the Hiſtory of the Church, 
635- and therefore thall ſay no more of him here. Quicely 
turn'd Chriſtian a little before his Death, which happen'd 
in 636. 
NICI. CIN IGISIL, who had embrac'd the Chriſtian R. 
SIL alone. wa | f in We | 
636. ligion ſome time before his Brother, in 635, reign'd alon 
till his Death. He left his Crown to 
CENO- CENOWALCH his Son, whoſe Reign was exceed. 
W 1 ingly peſter'd with Wars by the Kings of Mercia. Pendy 
+3" wich Siſter he had married and divorc'd, fell upon hin 
when he leaſt expected it, and compell'd him to abandon; 
645. his Kingdom, and fly for refuge to Annas King of the 
Eaſt- Angles, where he remain'd the three Years Penda kept 
646. pollefſionof Weſſex. Cenowalch was converted in Eaft-4v 
643, Zia, and at length reſtor'd to his Kingdom by the Aft. 
{tance of Anas. | 
652. In 652 he obtain'd a ſignal Victory over the Vel 
Malm. which was follow'd by another in 658. 
Some years after, he was at War with Mulpher, Succeſſ 
661, to Penda; but we know not which was the Aggreſſor, 
what was the Succeſs of the War. Some tell us Wa 
1. 2. . 7. was defeated and taken Priſoner. Others ſay, he had thi 
Better, which ſeems to me the moſt likely. It is certii 
Fl. Wig. Mulpher ſubdu'd Suſſex and the Iſle of Wight,. which he 
Hunt. cou'd not have done, if Cenowalch had been able to op 
_ him. However this be, Cenowalen died in 672, ant 
4 eft his Crown to x. 
5 SEX- SEXBURGE his Wife, a Princeſs of a great Coll 
1 BURGE. rage, and of an elevated and extenſive Genius, and poles 
74, Of all the Qualifications neceſſary for the well governing 
14, Kingdom. She reign'd but One Year, and then died, 
Fl. Wig. ſome ſay, but according to others, was depos'd by the 
Weſt-Saxons, who thought it a Diſhonour to obey { 
-j Woman. | | | 5 {= 5. _— 
. 28 * Afﬀer the Death or Expulſion of Sexbarge, the Kingih, 
4 me dom was divided among ſeveral of the Great Men, of hol 
L nn 
raie 
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Cerdick, was the Chief. We have no Particulars cohcerti- 

ing the cantoning out the Kingdom, which however 

was united again into one Body, after theſe petty Tyrants 

were either dead or drove out. | 3 
CENFUS in 674 made his Son Eſcuin Partner with CENFUs; 
him, and in all Probability, he was forc'd to let CENT= 673. 
m Brother to the late King Cenowalch, reign alſo in ſome 

part of the Kingdom | | | 
The Year following, Wulpher attack'd the Kings of H. Hunt! 
W:ſex, whoſe Army was commanded by Eſcin: A bloody l. 2. 


. battle was fought, in which Mulpher had the Advantage; 
do the Loſs on both Sides was very great. 
. Cenfus died twoYears after, and Eſcuin his Son did not long 

On 


furvive him. Thus Centin remained ſole King of Weſſex. 
CENTWIN in 682 obtain'd a ſignal Victory over CENT- 


the Velſp, upon which Cadwallader their King was forc'd by 
4 to ſue for Aid from the King of Armorica : The Welſh «Ac 
. 1 


prince afterwards took a Journey to Rome where he An. Sax. 
lied. | Bhs SOL 6 i NM. Weſt, 
Towards the End of Certwin's Reign, Cedwalla a Fl. Wig. 
rince of the Blood-Royal of Meſſex, had ſo gain'd the Fl. wig. 
Aﬀections of the People, that the King, being jealous of In. Sax. 
im, order'd him to * the Kingdom. Cedwalla, not 2 
eing able to diſpute the King's Command, retir'd into TY 
ex; and as he was well belov'd, a. great many young FT 
ople choſe to accompany him, and follow his Fortunes: 1d. . 3. 


p 


| tht 
tan 


1 1; that he enter'd Suſſex with a ſort of an Army. Aael- de Pon, 
N, then King of Suſſex, angry at Cedwalla's preſuming 


come in a warlike Manner into his Dominions without 
s Permiſſion, wou'd have drove him thence, but was ſlain . 
the Skirmiſh. Upon this, Cedwalla wou'd have ſeiz'd "9 1 
e Kingdom, but was prevented by Aut hun and Berthun. + © 5: 
bath been related. Whilſt this was doing, Centwin hap- Ju gx. 
a 10 1 die, and Cedwalla returning to eſſex was plac'd on Fl. wig, 
1 . CCC + O95 Ons TREE s 
CEDW ALL A was not only King of Weſſex, but CED. 
, W*ewiſe Monarch of the Arglo-Saxons. His firſt War was WALLA: 
anſt Awrha and Berthun, ſpoken of before. Fl. Wi 
h | | D d OO He . 18 
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very honourable Manner. Cunibert King of the Lombar, 
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He turn'd his Arms next againſt Kent, from whence he 
carried off a great Booty. Then he attack'd the Ifle of 
Wight, which belong'd to the King of Suſſex, ever ſince 
Mulpher had given it to Adelwalch. Arwald the Brother 
of Authun, being then Governor of the Iſle, undertook 
to defend it; but as Cedwalla's Forces were vaſtly Superior 
to his in Numbers, he was forc'd at laſt to abandon the 
Ifle to the Mercy of the Conqueror. The Inhabitants 
being all Idolaters, Cedwalla, out of a falſe Zeal for Rel- 
gion, reſolv'd to root them out, and people the Place with 
Chriſtians, He wou'd have put his barbarous Reſolution 
in Practice, had not Wilfrid, formerly Biſhop of York, and 
then Biſhop of Selſey in Suſſeæ, repreſented to him that he 
wou'd act a much better Part in endeavouring their Con» 
verſion. Upon this, Cedwalla dropt his cruel Purpobe, 
but it-was on Condition they would all immediately n 
ceive Baptiſm. The wretched Inhabitants, who had ne 
Time given them to deliberate, ' embrac'd the Chriſtia 
Religion at the firſt Preaching of Birwin a Prieſt, the 
Nephew of Wilfrid, who was entruſted with their Con 
verſion, if the bare Declaration of People threatned wit 
Death in Caſe of Refuſal, may be call'd by that Name 
Some Time after, Cedwalla {cnt his Brother Malls 
with an Army into Kent, The miſerable Death of 246 
lon there, and the terrible Manner Cedwalla reveng di 
have already been related in the Hiſtory of that Kingdo 
At length Cedwalla reſolv'd upon going to Rome to te 
ceive Baptiſm at the Hands of the Pope; for altho' he w: 
a Chriſtian and a great Zealor, he had never been Baptiz' 
He perform'd this Journey in 688. As he travell'd th 
France and Lombardy, he was every where receiv'd in 


was particularly remarkable for the noble Entertainmet 
he gave him. When he came to Rome, he was Baptiz 
by Pope Sergius I. who gave him the Name of Peter. 
had all along wiſh'd to die ſoon after his Baptiſm, and | 
had his Deſire, for he died a few Weeks after at Ro 
He was buried in St. Peter's Church, where a fats 
Tomb was erected to his Memory, with an Epi 
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howing his Name, Quality, Age, and the Time of 
his Death (4). He left Iſſue by Cendrith his Queen, 
tro Sons, who did not ſucceed him, by reaſon of their 
render Age. Ina his Relation mounted the Throne after 
him. 


de Of all the Kings that reign'd in England during the 

* Heptarchy, IVA was one of the moſt famous and illuſtri- xy a/ 

li- os: I hey muſt have had a very good Opinion of him, 688. 
h fince the fame Year he was crown'd, he was declar'd 
Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons in a General Convention, Al. Men, 
nd = Sebba King ot Eſſex, his Friend, ſerv'd him effe» 

be dually. 


Inas Wars with the Britons in Cornwal, with the Kings 

of Keyr, with the Soxth-Saxons, and King of Mercia, 
ender d his Valour, Merit, and Abilities the more con- 

picuous, But as Hiſtorians have only told us in two 

Words the Succeſs, without mentioning the Motives 

af theſe Wars, it is impoſſible to give a particular Ac- 694. 
wunt of them. They inform us that he carried his Arms 7 Malm. 
rio Kent, where they had no other way to get rid of pafec 


Polychr. 
im, but by giving him a large Sum of Money: That in 1 N 20. 


dre, he conquer'd part of Cormwal: That in 715, Ina 
Mold Ceolred fought a bloody Battle at Wodensburg in MWilt- An. Sax. 
die, with equal Loſs on both Sides. Thar laſtly, he re- II. Hunt. 
dom uc d to Obedience the South-Saxons, who had revolted, 5 a 


o ad plac'd one Albert on their Throne. 
: vl Theſe are the Exploits that gain'd Ina his Reputation An. Sax. 
ti Mer War. But the Paregyricks beſtow'd on him by Hi- FI. Wig. 


chrMilorians, were not owing to theſe ſo much, as to four 1 
in eber Particulars, which ſeem'd to them of greater Impor- 
barugence, and which they chiefly inſiſted on. (I.) He re- 


ult Glaſſenbury Monaſtery, and augmented its Revenues 

ad Privileges in ſuch a Manner, that it became One of 

e moſt Conſiderable in all England. (2.) He publiſh'd 

nd i Body of Laws, * Meſt - Saxen Leaga, that is, 
D 


Ro 2 Laws 
ſtat | 
(a) Hic depoſitus eft Cedwalla, qui & Petrue, Rex Saxonum, Sub xii. 


al. Maij, Indictione Secundi, = vixit annos plus minus triginta, 
mperante Domino Juſtiniano Piiſſimo Auguſto, Anno ej us conſular 
5guarto, Pontificante Apoſtolico vire Sergio Papa Secundo. 
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Laws of the Weſt-Saxons, which ſerv'd for a Rough- 
G. Mum. Drau ht to Alfred the Great his Succeſſor. (3.) He ſig. 
1. 1. c. 2. naliz d his Piety by quitting his Crown and turning Mond, 
nan Action that in thoſe Days was look'd upon as an un- 
undoubted Mark of Religion. This he did by the Per. 
ſwaſion of Ethelburga his Queen, to which ſhe had pre. 
par'd him by frequently ſetting before his Eyes, the Ex. 
amples of ſo many Kings his Predeceſſors, that had gone 
before him in it, and for that reaſon were honour'd x; 
Saints, (4.) But what contributed the moſt to his Fame, 
was this : Before he ſhut himſelf up in a Monaſtery, he 
went to Rome, where after he had conferr'd with Pope Gregor 
727- II. about it, he built a large College, for the Inſtruftion 
M. West. and Reception of the Engliſb Eccleſiaſticks, that ſhou'd 
come to ſtudy at Rome, and for the entertainment of and 
Conveniency of Lodging the Kings and Princes of the 
ſame Nation, that ſhou'd have a Mind to pay a Viſit to 
the Tombs of the. Apoſtles. Cloſe to the College, he 
built alſo a ſtately Church, and appointed a certain Num- 
ber of Prieſts to officiate in it. Beſides the Charge of 
the Buildings, of the Ornaments of the Church, and of the 
Neceſlaries of the College, there was an abſolute Neceſſity 
of ſettling ſome ſtanding Fund for their Maintenance, ac- 
cording to the Intent of the Founder. Now Ina had 

taken Care of this, by laying a Tax of a Penny on eve 
Family in the Kingdoms of Weſſex and Suſſex, whic 
was to be ſent yearly to & me, under the Name of Reme- WK! 
ſcor. Some Time after Offa King of Mercia, laid the ſame if 

Tax on the Kingdoms of Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia, and 
term'd 1t Peter-pence. Some ſay Ina return'd into Euglad 
to have this Tax ſettled by the General Aſſembly, or Parli- r 
ament of Weſſex, and to get the Charter ſign d by all the 
Nobility of the Kingdom: which done, he return d to 

Rome, where he took upon him the AMonbiſh Habit. E- 
thelbarga, who had advis'd him to it only becauſe ſheWu 
had a Mind to become a Nun herſelf, put on the Veil in 
the Monaſtery of Baring. 1 
AMalmsbury 1s miſtaken in ſaying Ina was 62 Years on 
ths Throne of e, Hince it s cartain he had not regultl 
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but 27 or at moſt but 39 Years, when he reſign'd his 
Crown to Adelard his Coulin, 

Tho“ ADELARD was plac'd on the Throne with ADEL- 
the Conſent of the 4ſembly General, Oſmond, one of the ARD. 
Royal Family, diſputed the Poſſeſſion of it with him, PE" HE 
Their Quarrel was decided by a Battle, wherein the King J. 1. c. 2. 
was victorious over his Rival, whoſe Death, which ha 
end thortly after, reſtor'd Peace and Tranquillity to the 
Kingdom. Ade/ard died in 740, and was ſucceeded An. Sax, 


2 DR E D his Brother or Couſin, of whom we have CUDRED. 
he following Particulars. * 
In 743, He obtain'd a ſignal Victory over the Cor- 743. 
j[7-Men. Two Years after, Ethelun, a Weſt-Saxon Lord, 
ſatisfied at ſomething, ſtirr'd up a Sedition among the 

Soldiers, in which Kenrick the Son of Cudred, was (lain. 

his was follow'd by a Civil War, which laſted ſome time, An. Sax. 
thelan being at the Head of the Rebels, fear'd not to H. Hunt. 
ire his Sovereign Battle, wherein the King, tho* not“ 2 
ſihout great difficulty, came off Conqueror. During Fu? 

e Fight Ethelun gave ſuch notable Proofs of an un- 

kunted Courage, and a good Conduct, that the King 

toſe rather to receive him into favour, than deſtroy a Sub- 

ct that might be of ſervice to him. Accordingly it was 552. 

e ame Ethelun, that in 752 vanquiſh'd Ethelbald King Bed. Ep. 
| 2 in a Battle mention'd in the Hiſtory of that. 
ngdom. 

db turn d his victorious Troops againſt the Britons 573. 
(ormval, and conquer'd Part of their Country, which An. Sax. 
united to Meſſex. He died a little after, and left his 

town to | 
SIGE-BERT his Nephew, who, by his Vices and SIGE- 
ruelties, drew on himſelf the Hatred and Contempt of BERT. 
b Subjects. A certain Count having expoſtulated with |, Hunt. 
m concerning his Conduct, he order'd him to be put J. 4. 
il in Death in his Preſence, This Action made the Weſt- Fl. Wig. 
ons loſe all Patience; they publickly depos'd him, and 

ed on the Throne Cenulph, the Son of Adelard. 

ign'd Weber: finding he cou'd have no Redref6, was forc'd 
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ceiv'd 
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to acquieſce in the Sentence of the States, and to betale 
himſelf to a Foreſt, where he was kill'd by a Swineherd, 

CENULPH became very famous for his frequent 
Victories over the Britons. 

After he had reigned 30 Years, he entertain'd a Suſpi. 
cion againſt Cunehard, the Brother of Sigebert, and perhaps 
not without Grounds. Cunehard being inform'd the King 
had a Deſign to diſpatch him out of the way, was reſolved 
to be before-hand with him. To this End, having ſpied 
him one day, as he went alone to viſit a certain Lad 
whom he admir'd, he follow'd him, with ſome of hi 
Friends, into the Houſe and attack'd him. Cexwlph de, 
fended himſelf furiouſly, and even wounded his Enemy, 
but at laſt overpower'd with Numbers, ſunk down with 
his Wounds. The King's Officers and Domeſticks run- 
ning inat the Noiſe and finding him dead, fell upon Cue. 
hard and ſlew him, not regarding the large Offers he made 
Them, if they wou'd ſpare his life and place him on the 
Throne. Brithrick the Son of Cenulph ſucceeded his 
Father. | 

BRIT HRICK, three Years after he was made King, 
married Edbxrga, the Daughter of Offa King of Meri, 
and about the ſame Time drove Egbert into Baniſhment, 
Egbert was a Prince of the Royal-Family, who by his noble 
Qualities had gain'd the Affections of the Meſt-Saxons to 
ſuch a Degree, that the King cou'd not but take Umbrage 
at it, This was enough for Brithrick, in order for his own 
Quiet, to ſend him out of the way. Egbert retir dat 
firſt to the Court of Offa King of Mercia: but he met not 
there with the Reception he expected, Offa being unwilk 
ing to diſoblige his Son-in-law Brithrick, by harboring 
Prince that was hateful to him. This made Egbert reſolve 
upon goin into France, where he was very hl ; 

ever: 
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Deg the Reign of Brithrick, the Danes made their 
firſt Deſcent on the Kingdom of Weſſex. They began at 
that time to be dreaded, not only at Sea, but on the Coaſts 


of ſeveral European Kingdom. As they did the Engliſp 


incredible Damage, it is not without reaſon Hiſtorians 
exactly mark'd the Time of their firſt Deſcent upon Eng- 
land. | 

x Brithrick in 799 was poiſon'd by Eaburga his wife. The 
1 WY Feff-Saxons were fo provok'd at this Action, that before they 
4 Wl proceeded to the Election of a new King, they made a Law 
J 

us 


ve 
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799 
* 


Boo, 


G. Malm. 


prohibiting the Wives of their future Kings from taking J 2. 4 x. 
the Title of Qucens, and fitting on the Throne with their Aſſ. Men. 


: WH Husbands. And leſt the Complaiſance of the Kings to 
„bir Wives might occaſion the breaking this Law, it was 
th WY further enacted, that Hereafter, if any King of Weſſex 
n- f1ou'd diſpenſe with the obſervance of it, he ſhou'd, ip/o 
ie WY f4fo, be depriv'd of his Royal Rights, and his Subjects 
de WY ibſolv'd from their Oath of Allegiance. 
th: BY This Matter being ſettſed, an honorable Ambaſſy was 
his ſent by the Neſt-Saxons to Egbert, to offer him the Crown. 
Egbert was then at Rome with Charles the Great, who was 
no, inveſted there, ſoon after, with the Imperial Crown. 
ci Here it was he took his leave of that great Prince, who 
ent. fad been a Father to him, and who at his Departure gave 
oble bim freſh Hogs of my Affection. F | 
Queen Eaburga, havuig left Weſſex upon poiſoni 
Husband, fled IG to Charles the Ses rt IS 
of the Friendſhip between him and her Father Offa, gave 
ter a Rich Abby, where ſhe might have ſpent the Remain- 
der of her Days in Peace. But as that Way of Life was 
not agreeable to her Conſtitution, ſhe behav d her ſelf ſo ill 
0 it, that being detected of an Amour with a Young 
0 25 Gentlemen, the Emperor was forc'd to ſend her 
off. She wandred about from Place to Place for ſome time, 
udat laſt went and ended her days at Pavia in great Want, 


to all the Saxon Princes, had one Qualification that gave 
going him the Pre-eminence above all the other Kings his Cotem- 


Prarie, which was, his great Knowledge in Politicks, ac- 


quix 4 


EGB E RT, beſides the Valour which was natural KGBERT. 
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quir'd during his Abode at the Court of Charles the Greg, 
whoſe Example and Inſtructions no doubt had not a lit 
contributed rowards it. He was no ſooner on the Throne 
of Weſſex, but he perceiv'd himſelf Superior to the other 
Kings, and reſolv'd to take the Advantage oi it. But like 
an able Politician, he judg'd, in order to bring about his 
Deſigns, it was neceſſary to proceed leiſurely and Step by 
Step. To this End, he ſpent the firſt ſeven Years of hy 
Reign in ſettling the Affairs of his own Kingdom and in 
gaining the Love and Affection of his own Subjects, in 
which he ſucceeded to his Wiſh. 

The Kingdom of Weſſex being bounded on the South 
by the Sea, and on the North by the Thames, it was very 
natural for Egbert to begin the enlarging his Bounds either 
Eaſtwards or Weſtwards, To the Eaſt lay the Kingdom 
of Kent, which wou'd have been very handy for Him; 
but as it was then in Subjection to Cenulph King of Mer. 
cia, a Prince of diſtinguiſh'd worth, and Monarch of the 
Anglo-Saxons, it wou'd have been doubtleſs running Coun- 
ter to his Defigns, to have begun with Kent. And there- 
fore, whilſt he waited for a more favorable Juncture, Eg- 
bert thought proper to turn his Arms firſt Weſt-wards + 
gainſt the Britons of Cormwal. His Succeſs was fo great in 
a War he begun in 809, that in ons Campain he reduc'd 
all Cormwal to Tis obedience. 

The Helſb having deſign'd to aſſiſt their Brethreh in 
Cornwall, gave Egbert a Pretence to attack them the yer 
following. He defeated them ſeveral Times, and at ht 


Wales was then divided into. The Struggles of the Melo 
afterwards to ſhake off their Yoke, made it but ſit the ber 
vier upon them. Egbert returning again, deſtroy'd all 
with Fire and Sword, which made them take Care how 
they provok'd him a third Time to come among them. 

At length the Death of Cenulph gave Egbert room to 
think in good earneſt of putting his Deſigns in Execution. 
He was immediately inveſted with the Dignity of Monarch, 


to which none had a better Claim than hiiſelf. His King- 
dom was in a flouriſhing Condition, whilſt the reſt; * 


22 
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ed by their inteſtine Diſcords, daily loſt ſomewhat of 
WJ thei Luſtre and Power. The Heptarchy was reduc'd to 
de Kingdoms, oF which his was One of the moſt con- 
WJ fderable. In the four others, the Race of their antient 
Kings being extinct, nothing enfu'd but Quarrels and 
y Diſſentions among the Grandees, who all thought they 
bad a Right to aſpire to the Crown: And therefore ſo far 
nvere they from regarding the Publich Good, that they 
nninded only their own Intereſts, and the forming Parties 
ind Cabals to ſupport them in their ambitious Pretenſions. 
On the contrary, the Kingdom of Weſſex became every 
th ; | 
ry day more powerful, by the wiſe Management of him that 
Ass at the Helm, whole Valour was equal to his Judg- 
went and Ability in the moſt refin'd Poliricks. This put 
Ebert upon puſhing on the Execution of his Grand Pro- 
„be, of reducing England into one Kingdom. Almoſt 
he BY | the preceeding Monarchs had form'd the ſame Deſign; 
. vhich if it prov'd abortive, it was only becauſe it was 
dot well-tim'd. But ſoon after Egbert's being declar'd 
7” Monarch, every _ conſpir'd to . Him. North- 
wnberland was long ſince torn in pieces by two Factions, 
vho, little attentive to what was tranſacted Abroad, were 
vatchful only how to ſupplant one another. Mercia was 
n no better Condition. Bernulph, who had depos'd Ceol- 
vulph, reign'd only by. the Support of a powerful Party, 
by whoſe Intereſt he had been plac'd on the Throne, but 


or who cou'd hardly maintain him in it, on Account of the 
dre Envy and Jealouſy of the Nobility at his Greatneſs. 
Tr For this Reaſon, tho' that Kingdom was conſiderably = 
Wa lug d by the Acquiſition of Eaſt-Avglia, and tho Kent 
ass become Tributary to it, yet was it far from being ſo 
Powerful as Weſſex. The Eaſt- Angles, not yet thoroughly 


ſertled in the ſtate of Subjection Gu had reduc'd them to, 
ſought only a favourable Opportunity to throw off the 
Mercian Toke, which to them was intolerable. The Wars 
the Kings of Kent had wag'd againſt the T/eſt-Saxons and 
Mercians, had brought them ſo low, that they cou'd not 
woid becoming tributary to the 4ercians,and conſequently, 

as were 
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were not in a Condition to ſtand againſt Egbert. As ſot 
Eſſex, beſides that there is reaſon to preſume it was in 
Subjection to Mercia, it had been for à long while ve 
inconſiderable, and if it was ſtill govern'd by Swithred, which 
is uncertain, that Prince muſt have been of an extreme 
old Ape. 

Theſe Conſiderations enflaming the more the Ambition Me 
of Egbert, he began his Preparations, the which having . 
rais'd a Suſpition in the King of Mercia, he thought be- Ml * 
times of providing for his own Safety. Tho he was ig. Wi © 
norant that Egbert had in View the Conqueſt of all Ew. Wh 
land, yet he cou'd not doubt but he deſign'd to enlarge Wil 
his Dominions at the Expence of his Neighbours. And 
therefore, dreading the Storm might on a ſudden fil | 
on him, he believed that by attacking him before he ws WI? 
ready, he ſhou'd break his Meaſurcs and compell him to 
be quiet. To this End, he advanc'd with his Army 
as far as Ellandunum * near Salisbury, where, contrary to 
his Expectations, he met the Enemy, whom he thought 
to have ſurpris'd unawares. The two Armies coming to 
an Engagement, the Mercians were routed with ſo great 
Loſs, that it was not poſſible for Bernulph ever to retrieve it. 

This Victory was of great Conſequence to Egbert, more 
eſpecially upon two Accounts. 1ſt. As it very much 
weaken'd the King of Mercia, who alone was able to 
make Head againſt him. 2dly. As it open'd the Way to 
the Ca of Kent, to which Bernulph himſelf had gi- 
ven him an Handle, by attacking him firſt, This Con- 
queſt was vo: wage neceſſary for him, in order to his 
becoming Maſter of all the Country between the Thame: 
and the Sea. Beſides, by beginning with Kent, he had 
no need to fear alarming the Northumbrians, who were at 
too great a Diſtance to concern themſelves much about 
what was doing South of the Thames. 

Egbert therefore ſent Ethelwolph his Son with a powerful 
Army into Kent. Baldred, unprepar'd againſt an Invaſion, 
preſſed in vain the King of Mercia to come and aſſiſt him. 
Bernulph was diſabled, by his late Defeat, from bringing 
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in Army ſo ſoon again into the Field. Beſides, Egbert 
had ſo poſted himſelf, that it was not poſſible for him to 
ſend any Succours into Kent, without marching them 
thro' the Heart of his Army; which as he was not in a 
Condition to attempt, Baldred, weak as he was, found 
himſelf forc'd to bear the Burthen of the War alone. How- 
ever he hazarded a Battle; but being vanquiſh'd, he re- 
treated into Mercia, leaving his Kingdom to the youngſt- 
Saxon Prince, who ſoon became Maſter of it. Thus the King- 
dom of Kent was united to thoſe of Weſſex and Suſſex, 
ind by that means Egbert ſaw himſelf in Poſſeſſion of the 


whole Conn lying South of the Thames. | 
1 After this, he conquer'd Eſſex; which is all Hiſtorians 
oy of it, without mentioning any one Particular: So im- 


perfect is the Hiſtory of that Kingdom. 

Tho' the ſubduing theſe two Kingdoms was a great ſte 
towards the Conqueſt of the reſt, yet the moſt difficult 
Task was ſtill behind; the Conqueſt of Northumberland, 
Mercia, and Eaſt- Anglia, Had theſe three Kingdoms 
oben in their former Splendor, each of them alone won'd 
ex Wie found Work enough for Egbert. Nay, had they but 

mter'd into a {tft Alliance for their common Defence, 
« the time he was about to attack them, they might per- 
haps have put him out of all Hopes of ſubduing them. 
Put their inteſtine Diviſions prevented them from making 


to b neceſſary an Alliance. The Eaſt- Angles, were waiting 
| gi only for an Opportunity of revolting againſt the King of 
*0n- Mercia, The Northumbrians for ſome time had liv'd in a 


rt of Anarchy, which hinder'd them from taking any 
Meaſures with regard to Foreign Affairs. So far were th 

om any thoughts of aſſiſting their Neighbours, that they 
ſought only how to deſtroy one another, in which they 
ere but too ſuccesful. Mercia indeed ſeem'd [till pow- 
ful enough; but the Mercians were in no greater Union 


ne Battle of Ellandunum had conſiderably weaken'd them; 
hereas Meſſeæ was grown ſtronger by the Conqueſt of 
Fo Kingdoms. | 1 


Ee 2 | Egbert 


mong themſelves, than the Northumbrians, and beſides, 
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Egbert beholding with Pleaſure how all things conſpird 
to favour his Deſigns, reſolv'd upon invading Mercia in 
the firſt Place, plainly foreſeeing, that cou'd he carry that 
Kingdom, the Conqueſt of the others wou'd eaſily fol. 
low. Mercia and Eaſt» Anglia made but one Body ever 
ſince Offa had united them. But as this Union was not 
cemented by the mutual Affection of the two Nations, it 
was rather deſtructive than advantageous to the State. The 
Eaſt- Angles look d upon the Merciaus as their hateful 
. Maſters ; whilſt they on the other hand, treated the Ef. 
Angles in an haughty Manner, as a conquer'd Na. 
tion. This being the Caſe, it was much more eaſy for Fr. 
bert to foment their mutual Hatred, than it was for them 
to reap the Benefit of their Union. For this Reaſon Fe. 
bert, to come at his Ends with the leſs Difficulty, in- 
creaſed their Animoſity to the utmoſt of his Power, not 
doubting, but cou'd he once bring them to an open Rup- 
ture, they wou'd weaken one another ſo as never to be 
able to reſiſt him more. It is ſtrange, that ſince No- 
body is ignorant of this Maxim, Ve muſt divide thoſe whom 
we wou'd deſtroy, it ſhou'd fo frequently happen that they 
againſt whom it is put in Practice, ſhou'd attend ſo little to 
it. The Eaſt-Angles, blinded by their extreme Deſire 0 
freeing themſelves from the Mercian Yoke, without a Mo- 
ment's Conſideration, follow'd the Advice Egbert had gi- 
ven them underhand, of taking up Arms in order to 1 
gain their Liberty. Their Attention to their preſent In 
tereſt, prevented them from reflecting, that after they hac 
been ſubſervient to Egbert's Deſigns, they wou'd be {el 
able to defend themſelves againſt him, than againſt the Aer 
cians. It is true, Egbert, pretending their Intereſt wa 
his only Aim, laid before them, all that was moſt like 
to excite them to a Revolt. His Emiſſaries told them 
they had never had ſo favourable an Opportunity d 
of recovering their Liberty: That the ercians were f 
extremely weaken'd ſince the Battle of Ellandunum, tha 
they were but ill able to tyrannize any longer over the EA 
Angles ; That beſides, Egbert was ſo incens'd againſt B 
puiph, that he wou'd not ſcruple to aſſiſt them, havin 
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ublickly declar'd as much. This was enough to induce 
the Eaſt- Angles to revolt. The Pleaſure of thinking the 
hould be freed from the Merci ans, drove out of their Heads 
the fear of becoming ſubject to the Weſt-Saxors, Thus 
refoly'd, they took up Arms, and choſe a General, whoſe 
Name Hiſtorians have omitted. Bernulph inform'd of their 
Proceedings, thought he cou'd not be too ſpeedy in put- 
ting a Stop to an Evil, that ſeem'd to be of a dangerous 
Conſequence. With the firſt Troops he cou'd draw to- 
gether, he march'd againſt them; but inſtead of chaſtizing 
them, as he vainly hop'd, was defeated and ſlain. 

The Eaſt- Angles were mightily encourag'd by this good 
Beginning; however the AMiercians, not at all diſheartn'd,. 
made freſh Attempts to reduce them to Obedience. They 
n- forthwith elected a King, nam'd Ludican, who ſet about 
ot crying on the War, whilſt the Eaſt-Angles were preparing 
- o receive him, in hopes the King of Weſſex wou'd not 
be WY fail them upon Occaſion, as he had promis'd them. Lu- 
Jo- (can actually enter'd Eaſt-Ang lia with a numerous Army; 
on Wil but Death prevented bim from making any Progreſs, and 


Some ſay, he was ſlain in Battle: Others affirm, the 
Eaſt- Angles, out of a Dread of him, found the means to 
have him aſſaſſinated. | 
Whether the Mercians had found that Egbert privately 
ſiſted the Eaft- Angles, or whether the Conqueſts that 
Prince had already made, had open'd their Eyes, they 
vere ſenſible at length, that the maintaining their Domi- 
nion over Eaſt- Anglia, was not ſo much the Buſineſs of 
the preſent War, as the Preſervation of their own Liberties. 
perſwaded of this, they reſolv'd to exert their Utmoſt, 
and chuſe a King of known Valour, without troublin 
themſelves about Parties, which till then had kept them 
divided. They pitch'd upon Miiglaph, a Lord of great 
Merit, whoſe Son had married a Daughter of King Cenulph. 
If the new King had been to deal with the Eaſt- Angles 
only, in all likelihood he wou'd ſoon have put an End to 
the War. But as Matters ſtood, ſo far was he from Ty 
: . 


nder d his Preparations for that Campain of no Effect. 
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able to reduce Eaſt- Anglia, that he found he had enough 
to do to defend his own Dominions. Egbert fearing the WM” 
Election of a King, whoſe Valour he was no ſtranger to, 
might give a new turn to Affairs, forthwith declar'd open- 
ly for the Eaſt- Angles. Hitherto he had aſſiſted then 
only underhand, at leaſt he had not made himſelf a Party 
in the War which he had fomented, purely that they 
might weaken each other. But as ſoon as the Preparati- 
ons of the Mercians gave him Ground to fear the Balance 
wou'd lean too much on their Side, he thought himſelf 
oblig'd to take other Meaſures, by 2 aſſiſting the 
Eaſt- Angles and declaring War againſt the Mercians. Ni. 
glaph dic all in his Power to withſtand the united Forces of 
the Eaſt- Angles and Weſt-Saxons. He even frequently tried 
his Fortune in little Skirmiſhes and Conflicts, but always 
witli ill Succeſs. At laſt, having loſt a great Battle, and 
finding his Cale deſperate, he fled to the Abby of Crow- 
land, where he lay conceal'd three Months. In the mean 
Time, Egbert purſuing his Victory, became Maſter of 
Mercia, without any fart her Oppoſition, He defign'd 
to have united it to the reſt of his Dominions, but by 
the Mediation of Siward Abbot of Crowland, Witglaph was 
reſtor'd to his Kingdom, on Condition he ſhould pay 
Homage, and become Tributary to the Conqueror, 

After the Eaſt- Angles had been thus inſtrumental to Ey- 
bert's Deſigns, they were glad to be receiv'd into his Pro- 
tection, on almoſt the ſame Terms with the Mercians, ſo 
that all they gain'd by the War, was the Change of one 
Maſter for another. 

Northumberland alone remain'd as yet unconquer'd; but 
that Kingdom was not in a Condition to hold out long, 
conſidering the ill Situation of its Affairs. Andred, who 
then reign'd, was a King in Name only: His Faction 
had plac'd him on the Throne, not that He, but that 
They thro' him might reign. Beſides, the Kingdom 
was continually rent and diſtracted by Parties, and fre: 
quently invaded by the Scots, who had over-run great part 
of it. It was not poſſible therefore for the Northumbri- 
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m to withſtand the victorious Arms of the King of Hſſex, 
or rather, of all the reſt of England. Accordingly, when 
Igbert approach'd with the Army that had already con- 
quer'd four Kingdoms, Andred and the Northumbrians, 
n great Conſternation, and unable to make Head againſt 
kim, ſubmitted themſelves, and accepted of the ſame 
Terms, granted to the Mercians and Eaft- Anglians. 

Thus ended the Feprarchy of the Anglo-Saxons, by the 
ven Kingdoms, being all reduc'd under the Dominion of 
the King of Weſſex. Indeed Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, and 
Northumberland, preſerv'd ſtill a ſhadow of Liberty; but 
tis very probable Egbert would not have ſaffer'd other 
Kings to have been choſen, after the Death of thoſe 


hortly after began their Invaſions, would have given 
im Time to have taken other Meaſures, 


The Heptarchy, dating its Beginning from the Founding 
if Mercia, the laſt of the ſeven Kingdoms, laſted 243 


Years: But if you reckon from the Arrival of Hengiſt. 
thſted 378. 


If we enquire after the Cauſes of the Diſſolution of 
the Heptarchy, they will be found to be ve 


obvious. 

Pe None of the chief Reaſons was, the great Inequality amongſt 
e ſeven Kingdoms, three whereof vaſtly furpaſs'd the 
Ei, in Extent and Power. Hardly was the Heptarchy 
* bunded, hut the Kings of Weſſex look'd upon Suſſex 
| Wd Kent as extremely convenient for them, and ac- 
aue Wrdingly both the One and the Other ſubdued them 
6 different Times. The Kings of Mercia had all along 
— Eye on the Kingdom of Eſſex. It even appears they 


ere Maſters of it for ſome Time, and in all likelihood 
| was not entirely free, when Egbert conquer d and 
ted it to his other Dominions. Eaſft- Anglia was an 
ject that continually inflamed the Deſires of the 
lercians and Northumbrians, the firſt of whom car- 
d it at length. 

Another Reaſon of the Diſſolution of the Heptarchy, 
s the Default of Male-Heirs in the Royal Families 


of 


who were then on the Throne, if the Danes, Who 
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of all the Kingdoms, Weſſex excepted. Hence aroſe thoſ 
Diſſentions among the Great Men, which exceeding 
weaken' d their reſpective States. We may aſſign more. 
over as another Reaſon, the meeting together of ſo 
many different Circumſtances, which never 4 but 
in the Time of Egbert. But chiefly it was owing ty 
the Direction of the Providence of God, whoſe good 
Pleaſure it was to raiſe England by Degrees, and after 
ſeveral Revolutions, to that Height of Grandeur and 
Power it is in at preſent. 

It remains now that I ſpeak of the Converſion o 
the Anglo-Saxons to the Chriſtian Religion, and give 
a Repreſentation of the Church of England in her Pri- 
mitive State, wherein conſiſts the main of the Engl 
Hiſtory during the Heptarchy, | 


WS 


— 


— 


—— 


The State of the CMR CHS 
ENGLAND, from the Conver- 
ſion of the ENGLISH, to the 
Diſſolution of the HE PT aR- 


CHY. 


N orderto have a clear Knowledge of the Manner of 
[ the Converſion of the Anglo-Saxons, England muſt 

be conſider'd, not as it is now, One, but as divided 
mo ſeven diſtin Kingdoms. Theſe Kingdoms not 
rceiving the Goſpel all at one Time, it will be neceſſary 
bb conſider each of them apart. To this End, I am now 
wing to relate how every one of them in particular was 
onverted, and what remarkable Events, with regard to 
Religion, happen'd in each Kingdom, from the Found- 
ns of their Churches, to the Diſſolution of the Hep- 


archy, in the Reign of Egbert the firſt Sole Monarch of 
gland. | 5 


1 — 
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The Church of KENT. 


I ſhall begin with the Kingdom of Kent, as it was the The $:a24 of 
rſt converted. But ſeeing ſeveral Things concurr'd co % Church 
e producing this Event, it will be neceſſary, in order I Kent. 
o have a juſt Notion of the Matter, to mention them all 
this Place. N | 8 
[ have ſpoken in the Hiſtory of Kent, of Ethelbert's 
wer over the reſt of the Kings of the Heprarchy, and 
itimated, that his Neighborhood to, and Alliance with; 
France, did not a little contribute towards it. For this 
alon it was, that He did all * lay in his Power to en- 
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from turning Heathen herſelf, that ſhe wou'd contribut 
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ter into a ſtri& Friendſhip with that Nation, knowin WW" 
how advantageous it wou'd be to him. The means be Ie 
judg'd moſt mou to this End, was the demanding ; 5 
French Princeſs in Marriage; and accordinglyhe caſt his Ee * 
on Bertha, the Daughter of Cherebert King of Pam Will 
He at firſt met with ſome Obſtacles. Chilperic, who 
ſince his Brother Cherebert's Death had been as a Fr 
ther to this Princeſs, wou'd not hear a word of th: 
Match, on account of Ethelbert's being an [dolatr; 
and this for ſome time put a ſtop to the Matter. Bu 
Ethelbert found the means to bring it on again, by p- 
miſing to let Bertha have the free Exerciſe of her Rd. 
gion, and bring over with her a certain Number of Ec. 
cleſiaſticks. Upon theſe Terms the Princeſs was given 
him in Marriage. Chilperic was ia hopes that as ſhe ws 
thoroughly grounded in her Religion, ſhe wou'd be ſo fu 


to the converſion of the Engliſb Monarch. And in ths 
he was not deceiv'd. As ſoon as they came together, ſhe 
ſpar d no Pains to gain his Love and Affection by ber 
affable and condeſcending Behaviour. Ethelbert, cham d 
with the good Qualities of his Spouſe, had all the Value 
and Love for her ſhe cou'd deſire. This gave Bente 
room to hope, ſhe ſhou'd bring the King at length to 
have favorable Thoughts of the Chriſtian Religion. In 
order to this, ſhe took all Opportunities of diſplaying 
the Goſpel-Truths ſo as they might make the deepeſt In- 
preſſions upon him. Befides, the Converſations Ethth 
bert held from time to time with Luidhard Biſhop of the 
Soiſſons, who came over with the Queen, very nuch 
help'd forward her Deſign. In a ſhort time, Ethelbert 
was lo wrought upon; that if he had not as yet that Rel 

& for the Chriſtian Religion as to embrace it, i kalt 

had no Averſion to it or its Profeſſors. | 

In this favorable Juncture it was that Pope Gregor) 1 
ſent Miſſionaries into England to inſtruct the 870 
the Knowledge of the Goſpel. Gildas and Bede reprosch 
the Britons bitterly for ſuffering their Neighbours to le 
ſo long in Pogariſiv, without offering them theis Ali 
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nce to draw them out of their Errors. But they blame 
them without Cauſe, It is eaſy to ſee, that whilſt the 
Saxons oppreſs'd the Natives with all imaginable Cruelties, 
theſe laſt were very unfit Inſtruments to inſtruct their Per- 
:cutors. Beſides their, continual Wars gave the Saxons 
no time to turn their Heads to Religious Affairs. But 
when they came to be ſettled, Aſſiſtance was not wanting, 
nd tho” it came from far, it was no leſs effectual than 
it had come from their. Neighbours. As this here is a 
ery remarkable Epocha in the Engliſp Hiſtory, it will 
be proper to ſhow the Methods of Divine Providence in 
ringing about its Deſigns in favour of this Nation. In i 
rder to this, it will be neceſſary to look back a little to . 
hat happen'd before. i 
About 18 or 20 Years beforé the Arrival of the 24/-. | 
onaries from Rome, in the Reign of Alla King of Deira, 
ſme young Children were ſent from thence to Rome in 
der to be ſold. That Sort of Trade was then common- 
Ir drove by the Engliſh, who made no ſcruple of ſelling 
their Children, when they were overſtock'd. Theſe young 
Faves, being expos'd to ſale in the Publick Market, drew 
ie Eyes of vaſt numbers of People upon them, who cou'd 
ot admire them enough. Among the reſt, Gregory, 
rchdeacon of Rome, beheld them very attentively. He 
nquir'd particularly after the Place or their Birth, and 
ie Religion there profeſs'd. As ſoon as he was inform'd 
wy were Engliſb, and born of Idolatrous Parents, he re- 
dd upon going to preach the Goſpel to that Nation; and 
buying obtain'd the Pope's Licence, he prepar'd for his 
ſourney. But the Romans, who had a great veneration 
or him, petition'd the Pope not to deprive them of fo 
rceſſary a Paſtor, and the Pope complied with their Re- 
eſt, Thus Gregory's Deſign remain d unexecuted. The 
ime appointed by God for the Converſion of the 
wiſh, was not yet come; and in all probability, ſuch 
ere the jCircumſtances the Nation was then in, Gre» 
s Undertaking wou'd have met with great Difficul- 
. All England was troubled with Wars and Commo-* 
ons, which broke out afreſh continually, Erhelbert had 
„  - not 
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not as yet eſpous d Bertha; his Mind as yet was unprepard 
for the Reception of the Goſpel, and he was in no cop. 
dition to encourage the Deſign of Gregory, when he hin. 
ſelf was a Vaſſal ro Keaulin. But in proceſs of time, Al 
Things concurr'd to the bringing it about. Gregm, 
now become Biſhop of Rome, called to mind his former 
Deſign of converting the Exgli ſp, and tho' by reaſon of 
his Dignity, which oblig'd him to reſide at Rome, he coud 
not go himſelf, he ſent thoſe whom he thought capable ol 
inſpiring the People with a Reliſh for the Goſpel. He 
choſe for this Purpoſe, 40 Benedittin Monks, with 
Auſtin at their head, in quality of Abbot (4). In all y. 
pearance, Bertha had acquainted the Pope how well affet. 
ed the King her Husband ſtood with regard to Religion, 


ſince they were order'd to land in Kent. Auſtin and his i 
Companions having paſs'd thro' France, where they wer Will V 
ſupplied with Interpreters, arriv'd at the Iſle of Thani L 
in the Year of our Lord 597. As ſoon as they wee to 
landed, he ſent to let the King know, that he was come n 
into his Dominions, with a company of very honeſt f 
Men, to bring him a Meſſage of the greateſt Importance, C 
and inſtruct him in what wou'd procure him everlaſting i © 
Happineſs. Upon this Information, Ethelbert order d ® 
them to ſtay where they were, deſigning to go himſelii >t 
and hear from their own Mouth the Occaſion of then U 
Journey. Some few Days after, he went thither, in con" 
pany with the Queen, who, in all likelihood, was not s 4 
norant of the reaſon of Auſtin's Coming. As ſoon as th N 
King arriv'd, he ſeated himſelf in the open Air, being ap "! 
prehenſive, as Bede ſays, of Charms or Spells, which 1 e 
the open Field he thought cou'd have no Power ove © 
him. Then ordering the Strangers to be call'd before him di 
he ask d them what they had to propoſe. Auſtin, wha 
was the Spokeſman, made a long Harangue, preachinqſ un. 
the Goſpel in a forcible and zealous Manner, fays tha"! 
ſame Hiſtorian, tho' he relates not one word of his Ser ift 
mon. Ethelbert, inform'd by the Interpreters hi v. 
Auſtin had ſaid, return'd him this Anſwer ; « Your Prof 

; | | ww AA 

(=) He was then Abbor of St, Andrew's at Rome. In 
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« poſals are noble, and your Promiſes inviting. But I 
« can't reſolve upon quitting the Religion of my An- 
« ceſtors, for one that appears to me ſupported only by 
« the Teſtimony of Rei that are entire Strangers to me. 
« However ſince, as I perceive, you have undertaken ſo 
long a Journey, on purpoſe to impart to us what 
« you deem moſt important and valuable, you ſhall nor 
« beſentaway without ſome Satisfaction. I will take care 
« you are treated civilly in my Dominions, and ſuppli- 
« ed with all things neceſſary and convenient. And if 
any of my Subjects, convinc'd by what you ſhall ſay 
to them, deſire to embrace your Religion, I ſhall not 
« be againſt it. 

This firſt Step being taken, the Queen got leave for the 
Miſſionaries to ſettle at Canterbury, the Capital of Rent; 
where ſhe took care to provide them with convenient 
Lodgings, and procur'd them the liberty of preaching 
to as many as had the Curioſity to hear them. They 
made ſo good uſe of this favourable Juncture, that in a 
ſhort time ſeveral of the principal Saxons embrac'd the 
Chriſtian Faith. The ſwift Progreſs of the Goſpel at 
Canterbury rais'd the King's Curioſity to be more parti- 
cularly inſtructed in the Nature of the 1 ca thoſe 
Strangers preach d. At length, by the Perſwaſions of the 
Queen join'd to his frequent Conferences with Auſtin, He 
rceiv'd Baptiſm, about a Year after the Arrival of the 
Miſtonaries. The Converſion of the King being follow'd 
by that of Multitudes of his Subjects, the Queen's Chapel, 
which was without the City *, ſoon became too little to 
hold them. And therefore they were oblig'd to turn one 
of the Heathen-Temples into a Church, which was de- 
dicated to St. Pancrace. Shortly after ſeveral other Tem- 


yhꝗ ples were ſerv'd in the ſame Manner by Ethelbert's order, 
ung i nd the Foundations of Canterbury Cathedral were laid; 
tha vhich was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul, and was 
Ser fterwards call'd St. Thomas. Auſtin began alſo a Monaſtery 
w half wich he had not the ſatisfaction to ſee finiſn'd. Peter, 


Pro# One 


ah t was dedicated to St. Martin, and had formerly been a Church 
In the time of the Romans. Bede, J. 1. c. 26. | 
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where, he look'd upon all England as already converted, 
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one of his Companions, was the firſt At. It was call d 
the Monaſtery of St. Auguſtin, from its Founder. Ethel. 
bert at length leaving Canterbury to the Italian Monk, 
went and kept his Court at Reculver. 

Thus began the Converſion of the Saxons in England. 
Auſtin and his Fellow-Labourers were the Inſtruments made 
uſe of by Divine Providence to turn them from their Ido- 
latrous Superſtitions to the Light of the Goſpel ; a Blef. 
ſing their Brethren in Germany enjoy'd not till 200 
Years after, in the Reign of Charles the Great. Ethel. 
bert promoted to his utmoſt the Converſion of his Sub- 
jects, but without uſing the leaſt Violence or Compullion, 
having learnt of his Inſtructors, as Bede expreſily obſerve, 
that God requires none to ſerve him, but thoſe who do 
it with a willing mind. Well wou'd it be if all Chriſtian 
Princes were of the ſame Opinion! The Saxons were ſo 
eager to embrace the Goſpel, that, if Hiſtorians may be 
credited, Auſtin in one day baptis'd ten thouſand in the 
River Swale, which runs into the Thames. 

This ſwift Progreſs of the Goſpel in Kent making 
Auſtin believe he ſhou'd meet with the ſame Succels every 


Poſſeſs d with this, he haſten'd to Arles, to get himſelf con- 
ſecrated Archbiſhop of the Saxons, by Erherins | or Vigi- 
lius, | then Archbiſhop of that Place. Had he been 
contented with the bare Title of Biſhop, one ſhou'd not 
have wonder'd at it. But it is really ſurpriſing, that he 
ſhou'd aſpire to the Archiepiſcopal Dignity, at a time when 


he had no Biſhop under his Juriſdiction. It is true the 


Pope had promis'd to make him an Archbiſhop, in caſe his 
Miſſion met with Succeſs. But then, in all ap ce, Gre- 
gory, by Succeſs, meant the Converſion of the Engliſh Na. 
tion in general, and not of a Part only of one of the leaſt 
Kingdoms in the Heptarchy. How great Progreſs ſoever 
Auſtin had made for the Time he had been in England, yet 


Was it nothing in compariſon of what remain'd to be done. 


His haſte therefore to be made Archbiſhop and Primats 
of England, when there was but one fingle Church 
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can be ſaid in his Juſtification, is, that the Progreſs of 
Chriſtianity at Canterbury, made him imagine the Conver- 
fon of all England was at at hand. And indeed, not lo 
after his return from Arles, he erected an Epiſcopal See at 
Rocheſter, of which Juſtus, one of his Companions, was 604. 
the firſt Biſhop. Hence *tis 12 the Goſpel had alſo 1 
been preached in that City and made ſome Progreſs there. | 
Auſtin muſt needs have entertain'd great Hopes of his 
Miſſion, ſince fearing he ſhou'd want Labourers in the 
Harveſt that was in View, he ſends Peter and Laurence, 
with two others of his Companions, before-hand to Rome, 
to acquaint the Pope with his Wants, and inform him how 
Matters ſtood. He took this Opportunity alſo to deſire 
the Pope's Reſolution of certain Queſtions, which appear'd 
to him difficult, and at which he foreſaw he might be gra- 
eld in the Government of the New Church. 
The Letters of Auſtin, and the Accounts of thoſe he 
hd ſent, inſpir'd Gregory with ſo high a Conceit of this 
Miſſion, that looking upon the Converſion of the Engliſh 
$8 a done Thing, tho it was but juſt begun, he ſent the 
Pall & to Auſtin, as a mark of Diſtinction and Honour to 
this neu Apoſtle. He order'd him allo to erect Biſhops Sees Greg. Ep. 
In ſeveral Places, particularly at Jork, where was to be a 15. J. 11. 
Metropolitan with twelve Suffragans, and that after the 


6 Death of one of the two Archbiſhops, the Survivor 
e bou'd conſecrate another in his Place, and have the Pre- 
.n {dence of him. The Reaſon of this Preference with re- 
de ed to Ter, was, becauſe it had formerly, under the Ro- 
11s | mans 
14s 


The Pall is a white Piece of Woollen Cloth, about the Breadth 
la» Nofa Border, made round, and thrown over the Shoulders. Upon this 
oft ue two others of the ſame Matter and Form, one of which falls down 
yer onthe Breaſt, and the other on the Back, with each of them a red Croſs, 

ſeveral Croſſes of the ſame Colour being likewiſe upon the upper Part 
yet Notit about the Shoulders. This Pall is laid upon St. Peter's Tomb by 
ne. Wthe Pope, and then ſent away to the reſpective Metropolitans; whic 

till they have receiv'd from the See of Rome, they can't call a Council, bleſs 
the Chriſm, conſecrate Churches, or a Biſhop, ordain a Prieſt, &c. At 
thedelivery of it they were to ſwear Fealty to the Pope. The Antient 
Pall, from the Latin Pallium, was anentire and magnificent Habit, de- 
hen'd to put the Biſhop in mind that his Life ſhou'd anſwer up to the 
Dignity of his Appearance, Pet. de Marca, | 
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mans, been an Archbiſhoprick as well as London and 
Caerleon. As for this laſt, as it was in the Hands of the 
Britons, and already an Archbiſhop's See, tho* not un- 
der the Pope's Juriſdiction, there was no Occaſion to men- 
tion it. Gregory's Intent therefore in making London n 
Archbiſhoprick, was to reſtore Things to their former 
State. But however he afterwards alter'd his Meaſures x 
the Inſtance of Auſtin, who was deſirous of procuring thut 
Honour for Canterbury, the Metropolis of Kent, where he 
had begun to exerciſe his Miniſterial Functions. The Pope' 
View then, was only to put things upon an antient Foot, 
when in his Anſwer to Auſtin, he told him his Meaning 
was, that the two Archbiſhops, of London and York, 
ſhou'd be Independent of one another, yer, at the ſame 
time, that Auſtin during his Life, ſhou'd have a Jurif 
diction, as well over them, as all the reſt of the Biſhopy 
of Great - Britain. | 

But all the Pains Gregory was at, came to nothing far 
the preſent, ſince the Chriſtian Religion was far enough 
from extending to Northumberland, However, the great 
Hopes he had conceiv'd, from the Letters and Meſſengen 
of Auſtin, made him give Directions concerning the E- 


gliſh Churches, juſt as if they had been really founded 


Beſides theſe general Orders, he exhorted Auſtin, in the 
ſame Letter, not to be elated at his having receiv'd from 
Heaven the Gift of Miracles, which makes it probable, 


Word had been ſent him, that ſeveral Miracles been 


wrought by Auſtin. He charg'd him alſo not to pull 
down ſuch Idol Temples as were fit to be converted into 
Churches, but to conſecrate them by ſprinkling Hoh. 
Mater, and placing Relichs under the Altars. And — 4 

Saxons had been accuſtom'd to offer Sacrifices to their 
Gods on their Feſtival Days, he advis'd that [upon the 
Anniverſary of the Saints, whoſe Relicts were lodg'd there, 
or upon the Return of the Day of the Churches Conſe 
cration] they ſhou'd kill ſome Cattle, and provide an En- 
tertainment, to which they were to invite the Poor, At 


| EF Ls Ep.59» the ſame time he writ to Ethelbert and Bertha, exhorting 
| them to perſeyere in the true Religion, and to help tor, 
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ward the great Work Auſtin had undertaken. Peter and 
Laurence, accompanied with Mellitus, Paulinus, Ruffmia- 
ws, and ſome other new Miſſionaries, brought back 
theſe Letters, together with Sacred Yeſſels, and Ornaments 
for the Altars, Veſtments for the Prieſts, Relifts, Books, and 
other things neceſſary for celebrating Divine Service. 
Auſtin receiv'd allo the Reſolution of the Queſtions he 
had ſent to the Pope. The which, with their Anſwers, 
are in Brief as follows. 

I. Queſtion. How are Biſhops to behave with reſpect Soi. 
to their Clergy? Into how many Portions are the Offerings Bede. 
a the Altar to be divided? And how ought a Biſhop to 
i& in the Church? | 

For Satisfaction in the firſt Point, the Pope refers him to 
St, Paul's Epiſtle to Timothy. To the ſecond he anſwers, | 
That it was the Cuſtom of the Church to divide the Of- | 
ferings into four Parts; one for the Biſhop ; another for the 
Clergy ; a third for the Poor; and the fourth, for the Re- 


. = 


" WW pxirs of the Churches. As to the laſt Article, which wou'd 

be been very obſcure, had not the Pope clear'd it up in 

" BY tis Anſwer, he replies, That Auſtin being a Monk, ought 

Mer to live apart from the reſt of the Clergy, but according 

1 v the Practice of the Primitive Chriſtians, ſhow'd have al 
0 things in common. * He adds, if there were any Clerks not ay A 
ne N umitted into Holy Orders, who cou'd not live continently, 3% 

* they were to marry, and receive their Stipends at their own 

j 


Houſes, according to the Words of Scripture, Diſtribution 
vas made to each of them according to every one's Wants, As 
for other Chriſtians, he ſays, there was no need to preſcribe 
1 ny Rules in relation to their Alms-giving, ſince our Savi- 
10 our himſelf had ſaid, Give Alms of ſuch things as you have, 
ud behold all things are clean unto you. 5 
ru IT. Queſtion. Since the Cuſtoms of the Gallican and 
dnn Churches are not the ſame, how ought Matters to 
ere; I manag' d? | 


7 The Pope adviſes him to ſelect from each Church; 
re hat he thought moſt convenient for the Church of 
ing England, 5 "oy 
for- 88 1IE⸗ 
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III. Queſtion. What Puniſhment ought to be inffict. 
ed on him that has ſtole any thing from the Church? 

Gregory replies, the Motives of the Theft muſt be con- 
gder d. whether it was done out of Neceſſity or Covetouſ- 
neſs, and the Puniſhment to be proportion 'd accordingly, 
with Charity and Temper. As for Reſtitution, God fol- 
bid the Church ſhou'd receive more than She loſt. 

IV. Qucſtion. Whether two Brothers may marry two 
Siſters, that are no way related to them? 

Gregory anſwers, This may be done very lawfully, 

V. Queſtion. To what Degree of Conſanguinity ar 
Marriages forbid ? 

The Pope anſwers, to the ſecond Degree incluſively, and 
no farther. He wou'd not however Sas thoſe ſeparated, 
who have married within the prohibited Degrees before 
their Converſion, becauſe they did it out of Ignorance. But 
he wou'd have all the ne Converts charg'd not to preſume 
to do any ſuch thing, and in Cafe they do, to be debar 
red the Communion, 

VI. Queſtion. Whether a ſingle Biſhop may Ordin 
another, without the Aſſiſtance of other Biſhops, when 
the length of the Journey makes it inconvenient far 
them to meet? 

Gregory replies; That ſince Auſtin was now the only Bi. 
ſhop in England, he might conſecrate others without any 
Aﬀance, But in order to avoid the like Inconvenience 
for the future, he wou'd have him place Biſhops fo, # 
that they might not be at too great a Diſtance trom one 
another. 

VII. Queſtion. How ought I to manage with the Bi 
ſhops of Gaul? 

The Pope tells him, That he allows him no manner of [u- 
riſdiction over them, becauſe he had no Deſign to deprive 
the Archbiſhop of Arles of the Authority he was in Pol 
ſeſſion of. . 

VIII. Queſtion. Whether a Woman with Child ought 
to be Baptiz d? | 

The Pope anſwers, He ſaw no Inconvenience attend- 
inn ir SCORE s 
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IX. Queſtion. How long after her Lying-in, ought a 
Woman to come into the Church? 


Anſ. If She comes into the Church the Minute after her 
Delivery, She fins not. 

X. Queſtion. How long aſter the Birth, ought the bap- 
tizing of an Infant to be defertr'd ? ; | 
Anſ. A Child may be baptiz'd the Moment he is 
born. 

XI. Queſtion. How long, after a Lying-in, muſt it be 
before a Man and his Wife come together again? 

Gregory is very large in his Anſwer, and takes Occaſion 
to blame Mothers for not ſuckling their own Children, at- 
tributing the Riſe of ſo ill a Cuſtom to their Incontinency. 
And therefore he decides, that the Husband ought not to 
have to do with his Wife till the Child is wean'd. * 

XII. Queſtion. May a Woman, during ſome certain 
Times, come into the Church? . 

The Pope ſays a great deal on this Head, and concludes, 
Women's Infirmities ought to be no Obſtacle to their go- 
ing to Church and praying to God. | 

XIII. Queſtion. May a Man that has lain with his 


ons, and concludes, fuch a Man had better abſtain from both 
for ſome Time. 

XIV. Queſtion. May a Man, after an Impure Dream, 
1 the Communion, or if he be a Prieſt, admini- 

er it? , 3 

The Pope's Anſwer is full of Diſtinctions about what is, 
and what is not Sin: And concludes at laſt, a Man in the 
Caſe mention'd ought not to communicate. He gives leave 
however, for a Prieſt in the ſame Caſe to adminiſter the 
Sacrament, if there is no other in the way to officiate 
for him. 

Theſe are the Difficulties Auſtin wanted the Pope to 
reſolve him in, the which don't ſerve to give us any great 

G g 2 | Idea 


* However he allows thoſe that do not ſuckle their Children, to come 
together after the uſual Time of Purgation, 


Wife, come into the Church or receive the Sacrament, 
before he has waſh'd himſelf ? * 


The Pope here, as uſual, makes a great many Diſtincti- 
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and perhaps no leſs powerful Motive, to induce him to this 
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Idea of the Abilities of this famous Apoſtle. However, 
Gregory thought fit to anſwer them fully and diſtinctly, x ch 
if they had been of the utmoſt Importance. He had the 
Converſion of the Engliſb ſo much at Heart, that inſtead Aff 
of giving Auſtin the leaſt Diſcouragement, he exroll'd him Wil 
mightily, | 

Sofas Care was not confin'd to the Converſion of the 
Saxons only. He undertook alſo, what ſeem'd to him no lk 
worthy of hisZeal,the bringing the#e/ſh or Britiſh Biſhops to 
a conformity with the Roman Church,and the making then 
acknowledge the Pope's Juriſdiction, It was no ealy mat- 
ter to bring this about. The Britons thought they coud 
juſtify their adhering to the ſame Rites and Cuſtoms 
they had practis'd ever ſince the Converſion of Britain, 
Beſides, they cou'd not conceive upon what Grounds they 
were oblig'd to conform to a Church at ſo great a Diſtance, 
or what Advantage the owning the Pope's Authority wou'd 
be to them. Theſe Difficulties did not diſcourage Auſin, 
He had, beſides his Zeal for the See of Rome, another, 


Undertaking, which was his Claim to the Primacy of all 
Britain, by Virtue of the Pope's Grant. Now, This be 
cou'd never hope to make Good, whilſt the Britiſh Churches 
were not ſubject to the Juriſdiftion of the Pope. He applied 
therefore all his Endeavours to accompliſh this Enterprize, 
which coſt him more pains and trouble than the Conver- 
ſion of the Saxons, without having after all the Satisfaction 
of reaping the Fruits of his Labour. 

The Goſpel, as I before obſerv'd, was preach'd in In- 
2ain, either by the Apoſtles themſelves or by ſome of their 
Diſciples. From that Time, the Britons had conſtantly 
adher d to the Cuſtoms and Rules preſcrib'd to them 
their firſt Teachers. But the Church of Rome had. made 
ſeveral Innovations in the celebrating Divine Service, to 
which they pretended all other Churches ought to con- 
form. The oppoſition the Biſhops of Rome every where 
met with, cou'd not make them drop their Pretenſ1ons- 


Altho' this Difference was of no ar Conſequence, i 
the ſecond Centum n 
5 | moſt 


caus'd however towards the End 
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moſt ſcandalous Quarrel between Pope Victor I, and the 
Churches of Aſia; which roſe to that Height, that the Pope 
for no other Reaſon excommunicated them All. This 
Affair had never been legally decided: Yet for all that the 
Biſhops of Rome ſtuck to their Claims, and did all that 
by in their Power to bring their Deſigns about. The 
Weftern Churches, as neareſt Rome, eaſily came in to them. 
WAlmoſt All, except the Churches of Gaul and Milan, con- 
form'd at length to the Roman Ritual. But Britain, being 
ſtill as it were out of the World, had, ſince the Embaſſy 
of Lucius to Pope Eleutherius, held very little Communi- 
ation with the Biſhops of Rome. The Britons conſider'd 
hem only as Biſhops of a particular Dioceſe, or at moſt 
ut as Patriarchs, on whom the Britiſh Church had not 
the leaſt Dependence. So far were they from owning the 
Authority of the Pope, that they did not ſo much as know, 
e pretended to have any over them. But Auſtin, out of 
he Abundance of his Zeal for the See of Rome, took up- 
n him to bring them to acknowledge the Pope as Head of 
he Church in general. It is a difficult Matter to know 
ow far Auſtin's Deſigns reach d, ſince it does not appear, 


ne e had any Inſtructions from Gregory I. who aſpir'd not to 
hat exorbitant Power, attributed afterwards to his Suc- 
ed We llors. It muſt however be own'd, that Gregory laid 
% aim to a Superiority over the Britiſp Churches, ſince in 


lis Letter to Auſtin, he put the whole Iſland entirely un- 
er the Juriſdiction of the new Archbiſhop. Indeed it is 
ot to be ſuppos'd Auſtin wou'd have ſo much inſiſted 
pon that Point, had he not been ſure of being ſupport- 
d in it. But be this as it will, he left no Stone unturn'd 


tly o come at his Ends. 
1 The beſt Way, as he thought, of proceecing in this 
ade Affair, was to get the Briz;ſþ Biſhops to meet him in 2 


md, in order to debate upon what he had to propoſe 

o them. This They having agreed to, he omitted no- 602. 

ing that might win them over to do as he defir'd. But Uſher de 

neither Promiſes nor Threats cou'd prevail with the Britiſh Fr im. 

relates, to admit of the leaſt Change in their antient Cuſ- 

toms, Bede tells us, that Auſtin, finding no good was Bede, l. 2. 
Eg" a Us | . C. 2. 
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be done by Arguments, caus'd a Saxon blind Man to be 
brought into the Aſſembly, and when the Britons had tried 
in vain to cure him, he reſtor'd him to his ſight by his Pry. 
ers. But whether the Miracle might not admit of ſome Dl. 
pute, becauſe the blind Man was a Saxon, or whether 
Bede, who liv'd not till long after, might be wrong 
inform'd, the Britons ſtood out againſt this Evidence, A 
Auſtin cou'd obtain, was, that they wou'd meet agzin 
and determine the Matter in a more numerous Synod *, 
At this ſecond Council were preſent ſeven Britiſh Biba 
accompanied with Dinoth Abbot of Bangor, who broupht 
ſeveral of his Monks along wich him. Before they cam 
to the Synod, they advis'd with a Hermite of great Re 
ute r them, how they ſhou'd manage in this Afar, 
The good old Man told them, that he ſaw no Res 
ſon they had to admit of any Alterations in their Diving 
Service upon the bare Requeſt of a Man to them entir 
ly unknown: but however, as the Eſſence of Religio 
conſiſted in Union and Charity, it wou'd not be amulste 
comply in ſome Meafure with Auſtin, provided he w. 
a Holy Man and one ſent from God. They deſir d tt 
be inform'd, how they ſhou'd know whether he vi 
ſuch a Perſon or not. He replied, they wou'd kno 
it by his Humility, the moſt undoubted Mark of a tr 
Chriſtian : and they wou'd ſee whether he was enduec 
with this Virtue, by his reſpectful riſing up to ſalute then 
at their Coming into the Council-Room; for if he paid then 
not that Civility, it was a ſure Token of his Pride, Pur 
ſuant to this Advice, they took care to come laſt upon th 
Place. And upon Auſtin's not ſtirring from his Seat tt 
ſalute them, they conceiv'd an invincible Prejudice again 
him. Thus for a default in Point of Civility, his whol 
Scheme that had coſt him ſo much Pains and Trouble, fel 
to the Ground. | 
As Auſtin in the Synod was mightily preſſing the Bri 
tons to ſubmit to the Authority of the Pope, Dinot 
Abbot of Bangor, made him this Anſwer; * You pre 


ce po 


* This Synod was held at Auguſtin's Ac or Oak, on the Frontier 
of the Wiſt-Saxons, very likely in Worceſterſhire. Bede, I. 2. c. 2. 
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pole to us Obedience to the Church of Rome; are you 

« 1gnorant that we already owe a Deference to the Church 

« of God, to the Biſhop of Rome, and to all Chriſtians, 

« of Love and Charity, which obliges us to endeavour 

« by all poſſible Means to aſſiſt and do them all the Good 

« we can? Other Obedience than This to him you call 

« Pope, we know not of, and This we are always ready to 

« pay. But for a Superior, what need have we to go 

« ſo far as Rome, when we are govern'd, under God, by 

the Biſhop of Caerleon, who hath Authority to take 

Care of our Churches and Spiritual Affairs? It is ſaid, pege, 1. 2. 

Auſtin deſpairing to overcome their Obſtinacy, after a long c. 2. 

Diſpute, cried out, full of Indignation, Since you ef 

Peace from your Brethren, you ſhall have War from your 

Enemies ; and ſince you will not join with us in preaching the 

Word of eternal Life to your Neighbours, you. ſhall receive 

Death at their Hands. Hence it appears, that Auſtin had 

not only preſs'd the Britons to a Conformity with the 

durch of Rome, and Obedience to the Papal Power, but 

do had reproach'd them for their Negligence and want 

i Zeal, in not promoting the Converſion of the Saxons. 

Frhaps he deſign'd to intimate to them, that the Con- 

erfion of All England ſtuck only at the Union he pro- 

0'd to them. However this be, theſe Words of Auſtin 

ere look'd upon as a Prediction of the terrible AMlaſſacre 

if the Pacer a of Bangor, mention'd in the Hiſtory of 

orthumberland. I leave the Reader to judge whether 

e non-compliance of the Abbot of Bangor to Auſtin's 

Mopolals, was a Crime of ſuch a nature as to deſerve fo ſe- 

rea Puniſhment, 

Auſtin not having the Succeſs he expected in this Affair. 

ontain'd himſelf within the true Bounds of his Miſſion, 

nd caus'd the Goſpel to be preach'd to the Eaſt- Saxons by og. 
ellitus, one of the Miſſionaries ſent him by the Pope, 

It whom I ſhall ſpeak more fully, when I come to the 

onverſion of that Nation. 

Theſe in ſhort, are the Tranſactions of Auſtin, com- 

only call'd the Apoſtle of the Engliſh, during the eight 

ars he liv'd in England, He came here in 597, 3 

| ic 
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died in 605, according to the generally-receiv'd opinion, 
Some afhrm he died ſooner, and others, tho* Without 
grounds, bring his death down to 613. He was buried x 
Canterbury near the Cathedral, which was not then finiſh'g, 
with this Inſcription on his Tomb : 

Here lies Auguſtin, the firſt Archbiſhop of Dorobern, wh 
having been ſent hither by Gregory, Dog. of Rome, and 
ſupported by the Cooperation of God, with Miracles, cu. 
verted King Ethelbert and his Nation to the Faith; and ha. 
ving 3 the Days of his Miniſtry, departed this Lit 
the 7th of the Calends of June, in the Reign of the ſaid 
King. 

120 was ſucceeded by Laurentius, who was as ſollicitous 
to reduce the Britons to the Obedience of the Pope, and: 
Conformity to the Roman Church in the celebration 0 
Eafter. He wrote very preſſing Letters to them, where 
in he upbraided them for their obſtinacy, bitterly complain 
ing, that a Scorch Biſhop, Dagham by name, paſſing thro 
Canterbury, had refus'd to eat with him, on account 0 
their Biene in Opinion upon that Score. But his 
Letters prov'd of no Effect. 

Gregory 1. pretended not to a Juriſdiction over tht 
Britiſh Churches, as Univerſal Biſhop ; a Title he wa 
fo far from aſſuming, that he declaim'd againſt it wit 

reat Diſlike. However, in all appearance, he beliey'd 
5 might as Patriarch of the Weſt, claim the obedience 
of the Britiſh, as well as Engliſh Biſhops, to his ſpiritus 

Juriſdiction. But Boniface IV. who not long aftet 
Gregory I. was promoted to the See of Rome, being ſup 

rted by the Emperor Phocas, took upon him the Titk 
of Univerſal Biſhop. This was a freſh Motive for thi 
Miſſionaries in England to renew their Endeavours tC 
bring the Britons to own his Authority: but all wou' 
not do. And therefore Mellitus was ſent to Rome ſo 
Inſtructions from the Pope upon this Head. But th 
Death of Erhelbert , which happen'd in the Interim 
made them hy aſide all Thoughts of this Matter, and re 


duce 


* Thoyras places Et helber is Death ſeveral Years ſooner here ths 
he did before in the Hiory of Kent. 
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duced the Chriſtians to a deplorable Condition. Ebald 

the Son and Succeſſor of Ethelbert, being turn'd Pagan 

gain, the Miſſionaries loſt that powerful Protection the 

had till then enjoy d. To compleat their Miſortunes, 

Sebert King of Eſſex, who had been converted by AMel- 

litus, dy ing allo a little after, his three Sons who jointly 
ſucceeded him, apoſtatisꝰd from Chriſtianity, and forbad Mel- 

litus, who was come back from Rome, to remain in their 610. 
Dominions. He fled to Laurentius Archbiſhop of Can- 
bun, as did alſo Juſtus Biſhop of Rocheſter, the In- 
habitants of that Place having in all appearance abandon'd 

the Faith. Theſe three Prelates, having conſulted toge- 

ther, reſolv'd upon going into France, and leaving the 
Renegado Saxons to themſelves. This makes it appear, 

either that the People of Kent and Eſſex went all back to 
Paganiſm; or that there were not ſo my Converts as Gre- 

0 was made to believe. Mellitus an i oa went off, 

8 had been reſolvd upon; but Laurence ſtaid behind, tho 

vith a Deſign to follow them in a ſhort time. When Bede. 

he was ready to depart, it is affirm'd, that ly ing one Night /. 2. c. 6. 
nhis Church, St. Peter appear'd to him, and ſcourg'd him 

kyerely, as a Puniſhment for offering to abandon his Miſ- 

jor, Ihe day after he went to Ebald, and having ſhewn him 

be Marks of the Scourge, he converted him, and per- 

ſraded him to diſengage himſelf from his unlawful Mar- 

mage, he having taken his Father's Widow to Wife. So 

kr is certain, Ebald was converted: All Hiſtorians are 
Inanimous in That: but I can't warrant the Truth of 

it, Peter's Apparition. Ebald being thus return'd to the 

Fath, recall'd Juſtus and Mellitus, and reſtor'd them to 

heir reſpective Dioceſes of Rocheſter and London. But 

de Eaſt-Saxons at London refuſing to readmit Mellitus, he 

kturn'd to Kent, where he ſoon after ſucceeded Laurentius 5 
n the Archbiſhoprick of Canterbury. He is ſaid by his Pede, J. 2. 
Vers to have put a ſtop to a great Fire, that in all pro- 4 
blitity wou'd have reduc'd the City to Aſhes, and to have 
Tought ſeveral other Miracles. e 55 
Mellitus was ſucceeded by Juſtus Biſhop of Rocheſter; 6:4 
Whom the Pope ſent the Pall. After him came Honorius, 
VCC whoſe 
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whoſe Succeſſor was Deuſdedit. After the Death of the 
laſt, there was a Vacancy for 4 Years. Egbert and Oſui, 
Kings of Kent, and Northumberland, having held a Con- 
ference together about the Affairs of the Church, reſoly'd 
to ſend Wighard a Kentiſh Prieſt to be conſecrated Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, at Rome. Wighard dying there, Vi. 
talian the Pope calt his Eyes upon Adrian and Andreu, 
two Monks, who both excus'd themſelves upon the Score 
of the Archbiſhoprick's being too great a Burden for 
them. Theodorus a Greek Monk, a Native of Tarſus in 
Cilicia, to whom it was alſo offer'd, not having the ſame 
Scruples, was conſecrated at Rome, and departed for Eny- 
land. The Pope order'd Adrian to go with him, leaſt 
Thodorns being a Greek, might introduce Cuſtoms 1n Bri- 
tain contrary to thoſe of the Church of Rome. As this 
Prelate was the moſt famous that in thoſe early J imes pol- 
ſeſs d the See of Canterbury, it will not be amiſs to take a 
nearer view of him. 

Theodorus was a Prelate of diſtinguiſh'd Worth, as well 
for his Learning, as the Greatneſs of his Mind, and Sound- 
neſs of his „ Ae But he was of a warm and impe- 
rious Temper, a Lover of Power, and cou'd ill brook any 
Oppoſition to his Will. Whilſt he was Archbiſhopof Car- 
terbury, he had frequently an opportunity of extending his 
N iction over all England, which he never fail'd to lay 

old on, as we ſhall ſee hereafter in the Account of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Affairs of the other Kingdoms, particularly of 
Northumberland. I ſhall only obſerve here, that, during 
his Life, he alone exercis'd the Archiepiſcopal Functions 
which gave him an opportunity of incroaching upon the 
Rights of the See of York ; tho Gregory I. had order'd that 
after the Death of Auſtin, the two Archbiſhopricks ſhou'd 
be independent of one another. As ſoon as he came into 
England, he made a Y;/tation of all the Churches in hö 
Juriſdiction, and brought the People to a thorough Con- 

tormity to the Uſages of the Church of Rome. 
As the Exgliſh were ſtill very ignorant, Theodore en 
deavour'd to the utmoſt of his Power to inſtruct them, bf 
ener erden refine 
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erecting a School or Seminary at Crechlade *, where he and 
Adrian beſides Divinity, taught Arithmetick, Muſick, A 
ronomy, Greek and Latin. Bede aſſures us he knew leveral Bede, 1. 4. 
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of their Diſciples that cou'd expreſs themſelves as readily © *- 
in Greek, and Latin as in their own Language. Theodore 
did not content himſelf with ſtirring up in * Engliſb the 
Love of Learning, by Exhortations and Inſtructions only, 
but alſo by - the Books he brought, and ſent for over in- 
to England; Some of which are {till extant in Manu- 


ſcript, as David's Pſalms, St. 3 Homilies, and 


Homer, all written in a beautiful Hand. He compos'd a 
karge Work himſelf call'd Pœnitentiale, which remain'd not 


long agone entire at Cambridge *, but is not to be found 
there now. In 167 


oc his Treatiſes, were publiſh'd at Paris, with Notes by 1676. 
Jacobus Petitus. | 
5 Theodore died in 690: but the See was not fill'd till two 692. 
ears after, by Berthwald Abbot of Reculver, who, hav- 

ing been Archbiſhop 38 Years, gave place by his Death 
ll WY to vine a Perſon of great Learning and Probity. He 73% 
. excrcis'd his Archiepiſcopal Functions near two Years before 
le receiv'd the Pall: which is a clear Evidence he did 
1 WM not think it abſolutely neceſſary to qualify him to act as 
* Archbiſhop. Tatwine dying in 735, Nothelm, a Prieſt of 735. 
hs the Dioceſe of London, ſucceeded him, who went and re- 
lay Wl cxiv'd the Pall at Rome, where he was conſecrated by Gre- 
the gory III. He died in 741, and the Year following, Cuth- 742. 
1 Biſnop of Hereford was choſen in his Room. TO 759. 
ing him ſucceeded Bregwin of a noble Family in Germany. 
This Prelate was exemplary for his Religious and Holy 
the Life, during the two Years he held the See. ambert [or 
tha Lambert | Abbot of St. Auſtin's, was his Succeſſor. He 
ud bad the Mortification to ſee the Churches of Mercia and 
imo Eaſt-Auglia wreſted from his Juriſdiction, by the erecting 565. 
| bi Lichfield into an Archbiſhop's See, in the Reign of Offa. 
on- 


all his Endeavours, he cou'd 
H h 2 neither 
About 20 Miles from Oxford, in Wiltſhire, from whence that 


Univerfity might be afterwards ſupplied. 
In Bennet. College. Library, in Sir Henry Spelman's Time, 


Notwithſtanding he us'd 


7, Extracts of it, with ſome other Journ. des 
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neither prevent it, nor recover his Rights. Athelard his 
Succeſſor was more ſortunate, for he obtain'd what his 
Predeceſſor had ſu'd for in vain, So that the Churches of 
Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia, were again ſubject to the Juriſ 
diction of the See of Canterbury. Wulfrid, who ſuc. 
ceededed him in 804, was living at the time the Heptarch 
vas reduc'd to a Monarchy. | 
Before we leave the Church of Kent, it will be pro 
to obſerve, that Gregory's Scheme, who had order'd that 
Canterbury and York, ſhou'd be both Archbiſhop's Sees, and 
BY independent of one another, remain'd unexecuted, upon 
| ſeveral Accounts. In the firſt Place, the Northumbrian 
i did not receive the Goſpel ſo ſoon as that Pope expected. 
Again. They all deſerted the Faith, after the Retreat of 
Paulinns, who had receiv'd the Pall. Laſtly, the continul 
Troubles Northumberland was in, prevented the firſt B. 
ſhops of York from taking the Advantage of the Pope' 
Regulation, which they aid not much regard. This ws 
| the Reaſon Theodore became poſſeſſed of all the Authority, 
1 as well over the Northern, as Southern Churches, and thut 
his Succeſſors making him their Precedent, laid Claim to 
the Primacy of all England, excluſive of the Archbiſhopsd 
[ York. This prov'd in proceſs of Time, the Ground of 
great Diſputes between the two Archbiſhops. 


| The Church of NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Having already given an Account of Edwin's Marruge 
q with Ethelburga of Kent, I ſhall only add that Paulinu 
| who accompanied her into Northumberland, in quality ol 
Biſhop of the Northumbrians, ſpent a whole Year at Edwin 
Court, without making any great Progreſs among them. 
But at length ſeveral Accidents Om towards the 
bringing about his Deſigns, of which I ſhall give a pats 
cular Relation. | 

' Onicelm, one of the Kings of Weſſex, bore the Voke of 
1 Edwin with that Impatience, that he reſolv'd to get rid 0 
it, by the means of an Aſſaſſin, whom he ſent to him on 
Bede, l. a. ſome Pretence or other, privately arm'd with a poiſon 


c. 9, Dagger: 
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Dagger. The Rufhan being introduc'd into the Preſence, 
took his Opportunity, and made ſo furious a Paſs at the 
King, that he was wounded thro' the Body of Lilla his 
Favourite, who had interpos'd himſelf and receiv'd the 
Blow. Paulinus being inform'd of this Accident, haſtily 
ran into the Room, and finding the King in a great Rage 
oain!t the King of Weſſex, told him, God, to whom ſuch 
Wretches were an Abomination, wou'd not fail to puniſh 
ſo horrid a Villany, It is faid that Edwin, whom the 
Queen had hitherto ſollicited in vain, promis'd at the ſame 
time to renounce Idolatry, if the God of the Chriſtians 
you'd revenge him of his Enemy. At the ſame Inſtant, 
News was brought him, that the Queen after a hard La- 
bour was brought to Bed of a Princeſs, for which he re- 
turn'd Thanks to his Gods. Paulinus for his Part, hav- 
ing been in great Fears about the Queen, fell upon his Knees, 
nd thank'd God for her Deliverance. The Prelate's Zeal 
was ſo well pleaſing to the King, that it immediately be- 
xt in him ſo favourable an Opinion of the Chriſtian Re- 
gion, that he conſented Paulinus ſhou'd baptize the new- 
to born Infant. The young Princeſs, who was nam'd Aufleda, 
of rss the firſt that was baptiz d in Northumberland. 
of WM Edwin in the mean while, not forgetting the Perfidiouſ- 
es of the King of Meſſex, march'd with an Army into 
bis Dominions, and after defeating him ſeveral Times, 
compell'd him humbly to ſue for Peace, and make him 
mple Satisfaction. But tho? he return'd home with Vi- 
tory according to his Deſire, he deferr'd the performance 


lim upon that Head, he told them, that the quitting his 
Religion ſeem'd to him to be a thing of ſo great Impor- 
ance, that he cou'd not reſolve upon it without a thorough 
xamination of Matters. And indeed he heartily ſet about 
t, and frequently conferr'd with Coifs the Pagan High- 
Prieſt, upon the Reaſons: alledg'd by Paulinus in favour 
ke of ef Chriſtianity. Coifi, perceiving the King was very near 
id orturning Chriſtian, reſolv'd with Fimſelf to make his court 
m « o him betimes, by conforming to his Will, It wou'd 
_ 8 not 
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not perhaps be impoſſible in the like Caſe, to find ſome q 
this Stamp among the Chriſtian Clergy, 

In the mean time, the Queen and Paulinus continued 
to ſollicite the King to be as good as his Word ; and to giy 
the greater Weight to what they ſaid to him, they got thy 

626, Pope to write him a Letter. But all wou'd not do, Edun 
{till demurr'd upon the Matter. At laſt, the Circumſta, 
ces of the Viſion he had formerly ſeen in the Garden d 
Redowald, being, as is affirm'd, reveal'd to Paulinus, th 

1.2. 612. Buſineſs was accompliſh'd in an extraordinary Way. Bk 
relates, how that one day as the King was ſurrounded with 
a Crowd of Courtiers, * Paulinus came in abruptly, and 
laying his Hand on his Head, ask'd him whether he unde: 
ſtood the meaning of that Token? At theſe Words, Ed 
in recollecting what had paſs'd between him and thy 
Stranger in Redowald's Garden, threw himſelf at Paul- 
uns's Feet, who, with an Air of Authority, ſaid to hin 
thus: My Lord, you have eſcap'd the Hands of your Ent 
mies, and are become a great King. All that was foretld 
Jou, is come to paſs; it is your Duty now to make good jun 
Promiſe. Upon hearing this Edwin, as is affirm'd, tal 
Paulinus, he was fully ſatisfied, and ready to receiv 
the Chriſtian Faith. From that Moment he not only 
endeavour'd at a more perfect Knowledge of the Gol 
pe! himfelf, but conſider'd alſo how he might bring over 
is Subjects to the Profeſſion of it. To this End he 
thought the beſt way would be, before he declar'd himſelf, 
to gain over ſome of his principal Courtiers, whoſe Ex- 
amples he did not doubt, wou'd have a great Influence 
on the People. | 

He was moſt likely to meet with the greateſt Oppoſition 
from Coifi, whoſe Intereſt it was, the People ſhou'd 20. 
here to their Idol-Worſhip. But he was agreeably fur- 
pris'd to find, that inſtead of oppoſing, he was ready to 
comply with his Deſire. One day as the King was di 
courſing with him upon this Subject, the High- Prieſt, like 
a good Courtier, AB po him: „I have for a good yr 


*Bede [a le was fitting alone ſeriouſy pondering with himſelf. 
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been ſeriouſly reflecting on our Religion, and on the 
nature of our Gods, and muſt own I am not at all ſa- 
tisfied in theſe Points, neither can J forbear calling in 
« queſtion their Goodneſs, Juſtice, or Power. Never 
perhaps did any Perſon ſerve them with greater Zeal, 
« Reſpet, and Aſſiduity than my ſelf. You, Sir, are 
« a Witneſs with what Devotion and Care I have all along 
« perform'd the Functions of my Office; and yet I never 
got any thing by it: Neither is there a Man in your 
Court but what is better preferr'd than I am. Now, 
can I help concluding, that ſince our Gods take ſo 
little Care of their moſt ſincere Worſhippers, the 
« muſt be either unjuſt, or weak, or rather no Gods 
Cat all. -_. — 
Edwin, pleas d with this Anſwer of the High- Prieſt, 
ad a mind to know the Sentiments of another Prieſt that 
ws next in Dignity to Coifi; who, encourag'd by the 
example of his Superior, told the oo & « Sir, the more 
« we reflect on the nature of our Soul, the leſs we know 
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«of it; it is with our Soul, as with the little Bird that 


came in the other Day at one of the Windows of the 
Room where you fat at Dinner, and flew out imme- 
« diately at the other. Whilſt it was in the Room, we 
knew ſomething about it; but as ſoon as it was gone, 
we cou'd not ſay whence it came, or whither it was 
« flown. Thus our Soul whilſt it animates our Body, 
« we may know ſome of its Properties, but when once 
0 ſeparated, we know not whither it goes, nor from 
* whence it came. Since then Paulinus pretends to give 
« us clearer Notions in theſe Matters, it is my Opinion, 
that we give him the hearing, and laying aſide all Paſ- 
ſion and Prejudice, follow * which ſhall appear moſt 
* conformable to right Reaſon. 

The King approving of this Advice, twas reſolv'd 
Paulinus ſhou'd explain himſelf upon the Subject of Reli- 
fo» in the Preſence of the Pontif and other Prieſts, 
which was accordingly done. As ſoon as Coiſi had heard 
the Biſhop out, he declar'd aloud, He cou'd ſee no 
manner of Reaſon to doubt of the Truth of the Chriſtian 

R Nin. 
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Religion. Edwin having thus made ſure of the High-Prief 


and ſome of his principal Courtiers, conven'd a Witteng. 


gemot or Parliament, to debate, whether the Chriſtian 


Religion ſhou'd be receiv'd or not. But the Majority be. 
ing determin'd beforehand for the Affirmative, it paſod 
without any Oppoſition. Coifi was one of the forwardeſ 
to attack the Pagan-worſhip. And being deſirous to ſhoy 
ſome marks of the ſincerity of his Converſion, he put him. 
ſelf at the head of the other Prieſts, and marching toward; 
the Heathen Temple, darted his Javelin againſt the 
Idol. After which it was broke in pieces by the King' 
Order, and the Temple burnt to the Ground *. The 
ſame Day Edwin was baptized, with his Niece Hilda *, 
3 Abbeſs of Whitby. 

The Northumbrians following the Example of their 
King, Paulinus, who till then had lain idle, on a ſudden 
found his Hands full of Work, by OO Crowds 
that daily came to be taught and baptiz d. But if it be true 
as ſome affirm, that he baptiz d in one day 10000, it is 
to be preſum'd he cou'd not be very particular in his In- 
ſtructions (a). A Church of W was haſtily run up 
at Tork, on purpoſe for the new Converts, who were very 
numerous. Shortly after, Edwin laid the Foundations of 
a Church of Free-Stone, round the former, which ſtood 
till the other of Stone was built. He had not the Satis 
faction to finiſh it, which was done by Oſwald his Suc- 
ceſſor. Paulinus is ſaid to have preach'd alſo at Lincoln, 
where he converted Blecca the Saxon Governor. 

Thus was Northumberland converted to the Faith o 
Chriſt. But ſome time after, Edwin being ſlain in Bat- 
tle, ſuch Deſolation enſu'd in Northumberland, that Pau- 
linus being compell'd to leave the Kingdom, the Nor- 
umbrians Pn back again to Idolatry. Anfrid and Oſrich, 
Kings of Deira, and Bernicia, follow'd the E 

heir 


* The Temple was à very famous one, it ſtobod at Godmanham (i.e. 
a Receptacle 2 Gods, in Yorkſhire: Near it is Wighton (i. e.) a Place if 
Idols. VVVVCVVVC Pong nnd 

* She was Daughter to Hereric, Edwin's Nephew. Bede. 
(a). The ſame is ſaid of Auſtin ; and both the Rivers are called Syrale; 
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their Subjects, tho' they had been inſtructed in the Chri- 
ſtian Religion in Scotland, where they had liv'd in Exile. 
The apoſtatizing of theſe two Princes, and the Barbarity 
of Cadwallo after their Death, almoſt quite rooted out 
Chriſtianity in Northumberland. During theſe Calamities, 
either Prieſt nor Monk had the Courage to endeavour the 
Keſtoring the Northumbrians to the Faith. James the 
Deacon, whom Paulinus left at ork, was not able alone to 
put o ſtop to the general Revolt, Things remain'd in 
this Condition, till Oſwald aſcended the Throne, who, 
3 ſoon as he had reſtor'd Peace and Tranquillity, labour'd 
with all his Power to make Religion flouriſh again. With 
this View, he deſir'd the King of Scotland to ſend ſome 
Perſons of Learning to inſtruct his Subjects. Accordingly 


being a Man of a rugged Temper, and diflik'd by the 
Engliſl, return'd to his Monaſtery, and making his Re- 
dort of his Miſſion in a full Chapter, Aidan, one of the 
Brotherhood, found by what he ſaid, that he had not us'd 
that Condeſcenſion to the Erg/ifh their Circumſtances re- 


Ne 

uM vired; and therefore told him, « It is my Opinion, Bro; 
ther, that you have dealt a little too roughly with thoſe 
you deſign'd to convert; not remembring that the 


« Chriſtian Religion ought to be infus'd into the Mind, 
ti- not by violent, but mild and gentle Methods. Upon 
uc-Miicſe Words, the Monks unanimouſly declar'd, Aidan 
ol WI 'v2s the fitteſt Perſon to be ſent to Northumberland. He 
undertook the Affair, and after he was conſecrated Bi- 
hop, began his Journey. Bede gives Aidan the Cha- 
ncter of a pious and religious Perſon, but adds, his Zeal 
was without Knowledge, becauſe he kept Eaſter after 
the manner of the Eaſter» Chriſtians, and not as the 
Church of Rome did. However, as much a Schiſmatick_as 
he was, nothing can be added to Bede's Commendation 
of him for Holineſs of Life, He not only, ſays he, in- 
Iructed Chriſtians in their Duty, but alſo gave them an 
„ Example of a good; Life, and feryent Charity, which 
tharm'd the very Heathens, and brought them over to 
the Faith. His Succeſs was ſo great among the North- 

eee | umbri ant, 


Corman, a Monk of Jona was diſpatch'd away; but he 
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umbrians, that they return'd in Crowds to the Profeſſion 

of Chriſt. Oſwald, who was extremely deſirous of thy 
converſion of his Subjects, did all that lay in his Power 

to help forward the Work, even to the becoming Aidan 
Interpreter, by explaining his Diſcourſes to the People 

It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange, Why Oßwald did not te. 

call Paulinus, who was then Biſhop of Rocheſter, or elſe make 

Uſe of the Miniſtry of James, who was left behind in 
Northumberland. But it muſt be remembred, that Oi 
having been inſtructed in the Chriſtian Religion in Sce- 

land, had an Averſion for the Roman Miſſionaries, on at- 

count of the Difference between the Romaniſts and Sturt 

6-2 bout Eaſter, and the Eccleſiaſtical Tonſure. Aidan dying 
J*" after he had govern'd the Church of Northumberland 17 
Years; Finan, another Monk of Jona was ſent to ſup- 

ply his Place. He fixt the Epiſcopal See in the little Iſland 
5 Lindisfarn x, contrary to Gregory's Regulation, who 


= Cu F order'd that the principal See for the northern Parts ſhou'd 


Northum- be ſettled at Tork. 
berland. This was not the only thing wherein Finan and the 
other Scorch Eccleſiaſticks ſhow'd their Independance on 

the Church of Rome. Their obſtinate Refuſal ro conform 

to the Roman Cuſtom of keeping Eaſter, was an Artick of 

much more Importance, at leaſt it was ſo thought by the 

Italian Prieſts. England was then divided into two Parties 

or Sects, who gal, adher'd to their reſpective Opinions 

All the Scotch Prieſts and Monks, who were very nume 

rous in Northumberland, and all their Converts, follow“ 

the Eaſtern Churches; but the French and Italian Ecck 

ſiaſticks, in that and all other Points, ſtuck to the Churc 

of Rome, and treated as Schi/maticks thoſe who did not dc 

the like. And therefore they us'd their utmoſt Endeavo 

to bring the Engliſbo Churches to a Conformity with them 

| which they thought might be eaſily brought about, cou's 
| they but once gain over Finan to their Side. To this End 
4 they ſent to him a Scorch Prieſt, that had been educatedit 
. France, to lay before him the Reaſons alledg'd by the Churcl 
| 0 Rems upon that Head, But fo far was he from prev 


£ 
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ng with him, that Finan became a more profeſs'd and open 
Oppoſer of the Roman Cuſtoms. 

This Diſpute was carried on with great Vehemence, not 
only among the Clergy, but among the moſt ignorant of 
the Laity, as it uſually happens in Religious Differences, 
As long as Aidan and Finan liv'd, the Romaniſts, out of a Bede, I. 3. 
regard for thoſe two Holy Biſhops, bore pretty patiently „25. 

this diverſity of Opinions. But when Colman, another 

Scorch Monk, ſucceeded Finan, in the Reign of Ofivi, the 61. 
Diſpute was renew'd with greater Heat than ever. The 
Romaniſts, deſirous of bringing over their Adverſaries to 

their Opinion at any Rate, never left till they had got O/avi 

to call a Snod | in the Nunnery of Hilda] at Streanes-hatlh (5, 
or Whitby, in order to decide this Affair. The Synod be- Bede. J. 
ng met, each Party endeavour'd to procure as many Votes 
35 they cou'd ; but as it appears from the Accounts of Hi- 
ſtorians, the Romaniſts were much more active and zealous 
than the others. At the Head of the Scotch Party were 
King O/wy, Colman Biſhop of the Northumbrians, and 
the reſt ot the Scorch Prieſts and Monks, with all that had 
recetv*d their Ordination from them. On the other {ide 
appear d Anfleda Ofwin's Queen, Alfred King of Deira 
Ohhvin's natural Son, Wilfrid a Prieſt his Preceptor, who 
had ſtudied at Rome, Agilbert Biſhop of Paris, who had 
formerly been Biſhop F the Meſt-Saxons, and Agathon a 
Pricſt of the ſame Church, Ronan a Scotch Prieſt, James 
the Deacon, and all who had been Diſciples of the Italian 
Prieſts and Monks. 

To ſee with what Earneſtneſs this Diſpute was manag'd, 
one wou'd have thought the very Eſſence of Religion had 
been at Stake : And indeed the Romaniſts were of that O- 
pinion, as appears from the Words of Bede; It was not 
without Reaſon, ſays he, that this Queſtion diſturbed the 
Minds of a great number o Chriftia ns, who were apprehen- 
foe, leaſt after they had begun the Race of Salvation, they 
ſhou'd be wen to have run in vain. However this Hiſtorian, 
tho he thought all did run in vain, who conform'd not to 
the Church of Rome, gave Aidan and Finan who were of 
that Number, the higheſt Praiſes for the holineſs of their 
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Lives. He atttributes to them the Gift of Miracles, which 
leaves no room to doubt, but that he look'd upon them x 
Saints, notwithſtanding they were, according to his No. 
tion, actually involv'd in Schiſm. Baronius treads in the 
ſteps of Bede. When he mentions the Scots and Britons of 
thoſe Days, he treats them as Schiſmaticks for refuſing to 
obey the Pope : But when he ſpeaks of Aidan and Finay, 
he makes no ſcruple of Sainting them, tho' they ftreny. 
ouſly aſſerted the Independency of their Churches. Hence 
it follows, either theſe two Biſhops were not really Schi 
watichs, or if they were ſo, their Schiſin hinder'd then 
not from being great Saints, from being aſſiſted by God 
in working Miracles, and converting Nations. But to 
return to the Synod at Whitby ; ſince the Diſpute about 
Eaſter was the Occaſion of their Meeting, and the Cauſe 
of great Commotions in England, it will not be amif 
briefly to relate the firſt Riſe of it. 
Towards the End of the ſecond Century, a Controverly 
aroſe in the Church, concerning the Day on which the 
Eaſter- Feſtival was to be celebrated. The Churches of 
ſia were of Opinion it was to be kept on the fourteenth 
Day of the Moon, according to the Cuſtom of the Few, 
on what day of the Week ſoever it ſhou'd chance to fall 
The Weſtern Churches on the contrary, put it off till the 
Sunday after the fourtcenth Day, becauſe our Saviour, 
Reſurrection was on that Day. Several Councils were held 
about this Matter, as well in the Eaſt, as in the Weſt ; but nei 
ther Party wou'd recede from their Opinion, each pleading 
apoſtolical Tradition in their behalf, the Eaſtern Biſhops 
from St. John, and the W:ftern from St. Peter and St. Pau. 
Suppoſing the Truth of both theſe Traditions, the Infe- 
rence is plain, that either of them may indifferently be 
follow'd, and that it is no material Point, ſince the Apo- 
ſtles had not ſettled it among themſelves. And in Pad, 
this diverſity of Cuſtom, prevented not the two Parties 
from holding Communion with one another, till Victor . 
Biſhop of Rome made a Rupture, by excommunicating 
the Quartodecimans, or thoſe that kept Eaſter on the four 
teenth day of the Moon. This Proceeding of Victor gar 
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o great offence, that renews, Biſhop of Lyons, tho' of 
the ſame . with Victor, ſeverely reprimanded him 
ſor a Breach of Charity on the account of a Thing of ſo 
little Moment. He ale d the Examples of Anicetus, 
Pius, Hyginus, Teleſphorus, Xiſtus the Predeceſſors of Vic- 
ur, Who notwithſtanding this Difference, broke not Com- 
munion with the Churches of Aa. He added moreover, 
that he wou d have acted much better in imitating Anicetus, 
who gave the Euchariſt with his own hand to Polycarp 
Biſhop of Smyrna, tho of a different opinion from him 
in this very Matter. 

Victor's haughty Treatment of the Churches of Aſia 
ſerved only to . them ſtick the faſter to their Opinion. 
They believ'd they were ſo much the leſs oblig'd to con- 
form to the Practice of Rome, as the Pope, in the main, 
cou d bring no authentick Proof of their Tradition from 
St. Peter and St. Paul, as the Afraticks, on their Part, 


Y vou'd have been as hard put to it to make out Theirs from 
St. 70hn. What Socrates the Hiſtorian ſays upon this 
of Subject is very remarkable: Neither Chriſt nor his Apoſtles 
th 


lade order d any Thing concerning the Paſchal Feaſt, as Mo- 
les did to the E their Deſign being not to determine 
lircumſtances about Holy-days, but to inſtruct Chriſtians 
in the Precepts of Piety and 4 good Life. It is my opini- 
rs Wo» therefore, that as certain Gallen have been introduc d in 
e Country, This of the Paſchal Solemnity was one of 
ri. dem, and not built upon the Authority of the Apoſtles. The 
ing Quartodecimans tell us, the keeping the fourteenth day was 
ops WW itituted by St. John. The Romaniſts maintain, they bad 
al, Weir Prattice from St. Peter and St. Paul. But Neither 
nfe- M them has prov'd by any authentick_ Record their Aſſertion ; 
de hence it is clear, the Eaſter Feſtival may be kept in every 
Place, according to the Cuſtom firſt introduc'd there. 

From this Paſlage it is evident, that They who were 
ries no Lovers of Wrangling, look'd upon this Controverſy as 
or 1. Wot little Importance to Religion. However, to avoid a 

Diverſity even in the ſmalleſt Matters, the Council of 

Arles in 314, order'd that Eaſter ſhou'd every where be 

kept on the Sunday after the 14th day of the _ 
| ' WAIC 
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which happen'd next after the Yernal Equinox or 21ſt d 
March. This Canon was confirm'd by the Council of 
Nice in 325, and the Emperor ſent Orders throughout al MW; 
the Roman Empire to have it put in Practice. His Letter 
upon this occaſion to the Governors and other Magi. 
ſtrates, ſhow'd that the Reaſons the Council went upon 
were, that the Quartodecimans were feweſt in Number, MW, 
and ſtood too near the Fewiſh Obſervation. Upon the; 
ſame Account it was that the Council order'd that Eaſter: 
ſhou'd be the Sunday after the full Moon in March. Bux 
it is uncertain Whether it was meant People ſhou'd reckon 
from the Beginning of the 14th of the Moon, or fron 
the Evening and Beginning of the 15th *. Purſuant to 
this Determination All the Churches kept Eaſter-day on 
Sunday. One Thing however, namely, what was to be 
done when the Full-Moon fell out on a Sunday, not be 
ing well ſettled, caus d ſome Diverſity. In this Caſe, ſom 
Churches, among whom was that of the Scotch, beg 
their Eaſter that very day, and conſequently at the ſan: 
time with the Fews. But the Church of Rome deferr' 
it till the Sunday following. Since that Time, there han, 
been ſome Alterations made which produc'd different Cul 
toms in the Churches. Whereas for a long while a Cy 
of 84 Years was every where made uſe of to find the p. 
ciſe Time of Eaſter, the Church of Rome invented a Gd 
of 19 Years, much more proper for that Purpoſe, an 
oblig'd all the Churches under her Juriſdiction to confo 
to it. Altho' there is no doubt but this was the beſt Me 
thod, and calculated neareſt the Truth; yet as it v. 
unknown to the Britons and Scots, who had held but lit 
tle Correſpondence with Rome, they ſtuck to their d 
Way. 

By the Keeping Eaſter thus at different Times, it ſome 
times happen'd in Oſvi's Court, that whilſt the King . 
celebrating the Paſchal Feaſt, the Queen, who follow'dt 
Cuſtom of the Church of Rome, was ſtill keeping 
and was got no farther ſorward than Palm-Sunday. Ti 
confuſion made Oſivi deſirous of fixing Eaſter-day to, 


F An Eccleſiaſtical Day begins at Six a-clock the Evening before, 
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All ſhou'd keep it at the ſame Time. At the opening 
of the Council, after he had made a ſhort Speech upon that 
Head, he order'd Colman to alledge what bh had to ſay 
in defence of the Cuſtom of the Scorch Church. Colman 
ſerted, that it had all along been the Practice of his Pre- 
i(eceſſors, and of Thoſe that had conſecrated him in Scot- 
ud: That Columba, Aidan, and Finan had always kept 
eto the old Way: but if their Authority was not ſuffici- 
et, he cou'd alledge That of St. John the beloved Apoſtle. 
After he had dilated upon this Argument, Agilbert, Bi- 
hop of Paris, was defir'd to ſet forth what was to be ſaid 
oainſt Colman's Aſſertion. But he having excus'd him- 
{if upon the account of his unskilfulneſs in the Engl. 
Tongue, requeſted that Wilfrid might be allow'd to ſpeak 
the Senſe of the Church of Rome. Wilfrid, baving the 
King's Permiſſion, anſwer'd Colman with great Warmth. 
He explain'd the Manner of fixing Eaſter practis'd by the 
el of Rome, and affirm'd that all the Churches in the 
World conform'd to it, except only the Scots, Picts and 


Britons, Who ſtill per ſiſted in their fooliſh obſtinacy. Col- 
nan replied, Talking in that Manner very much reflected 
on the Memory of St. John, who Bi? eue have eſta« 
CylMbliſh'd a Cuſtom that was chargeable with Folly. II- 
pe, being ſenſible he had ſpoke a little too freely, en- 


avour'd to juſtify St. John, by ſaying he was oblig'd 
ot to throw off all the Fexiſh Ceremonies at once, for 
ſar of giving offence to the Aſratick Fews, juſt as St. Paul 
pon the like account had circumcis'd Timothy. He con- 
luded with aſſerting that the Church of Rome exactly 
olow'd what was preſcrib'd by St. Peter and St. Paul in 
his Matter. 

It appears from the fore-cited Paſſage of Socrates, that 
Wt was as difficult for Milfrid to prove that the Cuſtom 
g f the Church of Rome had its Rite from St. Peter, as for 

man to make out, that the Practice of the Church o 
Scotland came from St. John. Beſides, the Cycle of 19 
ears then made uſe of by the Romaniſts, was moſt aſſu- 
edly invented after the time of St. Peter. But as Col- 
and the reſt of the Scotch Party knew little of what 
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Rome, before That of St. John. Bede ſays, he was brought 
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paſs'd Abroad, and as their Aim was not ſo much to bring 1 
over the Romaniſts to their Cuſtoms, as to perſwade then 
to let them alone in their own Way, they perſiſted in x. 

ing to the Authority of St. John and Columba. Bu 
Wilfrid, after juſtifying St. John in the manner above men. 
tion'd, demanded of Colman, with an Air of Triumph, 
whether he pretended to put Columba in the Balance again 
St. Peter the Prince of the Apoſtles, to whom our Sayi. 
our ſaid, Thon art Peter, and upon this Rock, will I build m 
Church? Hiſtory informs us not what Anſwer Colmay 
made; for it muſt be noted, we know nothing of this Coun- 
cil, but what we have from the Partiſans of Rome. How. 
ever this be, it appears O/{wi was convinc'd St. Peter 
had ſome Prerogative above the other Apoſtles, ſince he de- 
clar'd at laſt for the Cuſtom, St. Peter had eſtabliſh'd x 


to it by being told, that as St. Peter had the Keys of He. 
ven, he wou'd refuſe him Entrance, if he obſtinately hell 
out againſt the Apoſtle's own Inſtitution. Ofiv#'s Deck. 
ration immediately drew over a Majority of Yoices for th 
Romaziſts, Thus Colman and his Parry loſt their Cauſe 
in this Point. 

In this Syod was debated alſo the Controverſy about the 
Eccleſiaſtical Tonſure. The Romaniſts maintain'd that the 
Head ought to be ſhav'd round juſt in the Place where 
our Saviour wore the Crowz of Thorns, of which it ws 
the Emblem. But the Scotch Prieſts ſhav'd the Fore-Part og 
the Head from Ear to Ear. Bede does not tell us how thigh" 
Matter was decided : but in all appearance it was determin'd 
in favour of the Romaniſts, © | 

The Matter of Eaſter being thus carried againſt the Scots 
Colman and all his Adherents retir'd into Scotland, not be 
ing able to bring themſelves to ſubmit to a Deciſion that a 

ar'd to them ſo unjuſt. Thus it is in Matters of Re 
igion, Things that ſeem at firſt perfectly indifferent, be 
come at laſt of the greateſt Conſequence by the Pride a C 
Uncharitableneſs of the Clergy. Cedd Biſhop of the ED 
Saxons, who had been Interpreter to both Parties in tis 
Synod, was the only one of the Scorch Party, that though r 
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it his Duty not to leave his Flock for a Thing of ſo little 
Moment, tho' he was of a contrary opinion to the Ro- 
maniſts. Tuda ſucceeded to Colman's See, and Eatta was 
made Abbot of Lindisfarn in the Room of him that went 
off with Colman. 

Thus was theStorm, this Diſpute had rais'd, at length 
ppeas'd, to the great Satisfaction of the Pope and his Party, 
who where very ſenſible that their Succeſs in this Affair 
wou'd mightily contribute to the eſtabliſhing the Papal 
Authority over the Northern Churches, as in fact it really 
did, The Church of Northumberland had been govern'd 
for 30 Years by Aidan, Finan, and Colman, whom their 
Adverſaries cou'd charge with nothing, but their firm 
Adherence to the Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors in relation 
to Eaſter, After Colman's retiring into Scotland, the Go- 
rerament of the Church of Northumberland was always 
put into the Hands either of Saxon or Foreigners bred up 
n the Principles of the Church of Rome, the Scotch being 
atirely excluded. IRR d 

Tuda dy ing ſoon after, Alfred King of Deira was de- 
lrous of having Wilfrid his Preceptor made Biſhop of 
ork, the See whereof was then at Lindisfarn. To this End 
te order'd him to go into France to be conſecrated by Agil- 
rt Biſhop of Paris. But Wilfrid making a long ſtay in 
France, Chad then Abbot of Leſtingham was made Biſhop 
it the Northumbrians. Chad being gone into Kent to be 
wnſecrated by Deuſdedit, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 

adding he was lately dead, applied to Wine Biſhop of Min- 
ud ter for Conſecration, ay then return'd into Northum- 
erland, Bede tells us, he was a very Religious Perſon, 
ithout Pride or Ambition, and one that accepted of the 
Piſcopal Dignity purely in Obedience to the King's Order. 
In the mean while, Wilfrid being return d into England, 
main d ſome time at Canterbury to take care of that Dio- 
ſe till the Arrival of Theodore. Aſter a few Months ſtay 
Canterbury, he went on to Northumberland; where 
fading Chad was made Biſhop of Lindisfarr, and not dar- 
to complain of the Inconſtancy of the King of Deifa, 
ions retir'd ro his Monaſtery at Rippon. Some time after, 
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Theodore, in his Viſitation of all the Churches in England, 
coming to York ſeverely reprimanded Chad for being con- 
ſecrated by the Biſhop of Wincheſter. Chad humbly ſub- WW 
mitted to his Cenſure, and without endeavouring to juſti- W h 
iy himſelf, did all the Archbiſhop requir'd of him. The- 
re, charm'd with his modeſt Behaviour, conſecrated hin v 
anew : but order'd him to return to his N to make t 
room for Wilfrid whom the two Kings of Northumberland Wt 
had deſign'd for the Biſhoprick of York, or Lindisfarn, o 
Tho! Bede does not ſay for what reaſon Chad was ſent back Wl ti 
to his Monaſtery after his ſecond Conſecration, yet it is n 
lain Theodore was gain'd over by the two Kings, who MW ti 
were for Wilfrid. And indeed, there ſeems to be no res- 
ſon for depoſing of Chad, ſince all Defects, ſuppoſing there Ml 
had been any, were taken off by his conſecrating him a. h. 
ain. re 
N Wilfrid was a Man of a very proud and haughty Tem- n 
per, one of thoſe that are for domineering wherever they 
come, and can't bring themſelves to uſe towards others ”” 
that condeſcenſion they expect from all the World. Hoff 
Pride for ſome Time was ſupported by his Intereſt withWo! 
the two Kings of Northumberland. But at length O,, 
being dead, Alfred his Son depos'd, and Egfrid who haf 
no opinion of this Prelate, in poſſeſſion of the Throne, li 
Wilfrid found he had not that Reſpect ſhown him, as ngW" 
the Reign of Oſwi. This made him very uneaſy : ano 
he cou'd nor forbear ſhowing he was ſo, which perhaps 
he did in ſo inſolent a Manner that he incurr'd the King 
Diſpleaſure. Some time after, Theodore coming again inte Ci 
Northumberland, Egfrid complain'd to him of Wilfrid 
and let him know that inſtead of edifying the People E UL 
brought a great Scandal on Religion by his Pride and Ari 
rogance. The King did not accuſe him without good Reo 
ſon. Hiſtorians are all agreed, that Wilfrid was exceſlive Re 
Proud, that he affected to live in a Royal Manner, that he th 
never went abroad without a numerous Retinue, and thaſi br 
he was ferv'd in Gold. Theodore, finding this a fit Jun thi 


cture to * the Rights of his See, and to leſſen thol 
of Tork, which had been dignified with the Title ” i 
e xcl 


Micgard for both of Them, that after raide 
the Biſhop for procuring them by Bribery, he put him in 
Wriſon, where he kept him a whole Year, and wou'd not 
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Archbiſhoprick in the time of Paulinus, was reſolv'd not 
to let it flip. Accordingly, without hearing what Mifrid 
had to ſay for himſelf, he depos'd him, and got the King's 
Leave to divide Northumberland into two Dioceſes. Boſa, 
who reſided ar Jork, was Biſhop of the firſt, containing 
the Churches of Deira. Over the other See, which con- 
tinu'd fix d at Lindisfarn, and conſiſted of the Kingdom 
ol Bernicia, was plac'd Eatta, As Egfrid had for ſome 
time conquer'd Lincolnſhire from the King of Mercia, he 
made a third Biſhoprick of it, of which Ethedus was the 
firſt Biſhop. | 

Wilfrid, enrag'd at his Diſgrace, ſet out immediatly for 
Rome to lay his Caſe before the Pope, Theodore not liking 
lus going thither, ſent a Monk to inform the Pope of the 
reaſons of his depoſing him. However, fearing Wilfrid 
might gain the Pope over to his Intereſt on account of the 
Service he had done the Church of Rome at the Council of 
Whitby, wrote to Ebroine, Mayor of the Palace to the Kin 
of France, to ſtop him in his Journey. Wilfrid inform” 
of This, reſolv'd to go by the way of Frieſland *, where 
Alalgiſus the King ho{pitably receiv'd him, and diſcover'd 
to him that Ebroine had defir'd him to detain or murder 
him. It is ſaid whilſt he ſtaid in Frieſland he made a great 
many Converts, At length taking his Leave, he went on 
to Straubourg, from whence he was ſafely conducted to 
Rome by the King of Auſtraſia. 

Agatho, who was then Pope, having heard Wilfrid's 
Complaints, held a Synod upon them, who unanimouſ] 
declar d that Milfrid thou'd be reſtor'd to his Biſhoprick. 


ifrid having thus ſucceeded in his Suit, return'd Home, 


and preſented to the King the Sentence of the 2 at Rome, 
vith a Letter from the Pope. But Egfri had ſo little 
e had upbraided 


then have given him his Liberty, had it not been for the 
K k 2 preſſing 


Edius, in Vit. Wilfr. ſays he went firſt to France, where he was 


Nvay. laid, and his Company and Equipage plunder'd. 
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Eddius, 


frid fled for refuge to Adelwalch King of Suſſex, who 


York or Lindisfarn had only the bare Title of a Biſhop- 
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2 Inſtance of his Aunt Æbba, and upon condition WM fi 


e wou'd never more ſet foot in Northumberland. of 
Wilfrid, meeting with all theſe diſcouraging Circum- W x 


ſtances, withdrew to the Monaſtery of Glaſſenbury, where Wl he 


Bertwald the Abbot gave him a fate Retreat; but it laſted MI he 
not long, for Ethelred King of Mercia and Uncle Ml Bi 
Bertwald, deſir'd him to diſmiſs him, upon the Account Wl th; 
of the King of Northumberland. In this Perplexity Wi. 


was converted during his Impriſonment in Mercia, but 
his Subjects were ſtill Idolaters. This Prince having grant- 
ed him his Protection, defir'd him to endeavour the Con- 
verſion of the People, in which he happily ſucceeded. In 
a little Time the South-Saxons, as well as the Inhabitants 
of the Ifle of Wight, embrac'd the Chriſtian Faith, by 
the Pains and Inſtructions of Mifrid. At leaſt this l 
what the Writer of his Life relates, tho' to ſpeak the Truth 
it is very difficult to clear up the Chronology of theſe 
Facts. Wilfrid remain'd ſome Years in Suſſex, where he 
was made Biſhop of Selſey, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 
During his Abſence, Theodore having taken a Third 
Journey to Northumberland, erected a new Biſhoprick 
at Hagulſtad [or Hexham, !] of which Thumbert was the 
firſt Biſhop. This he did to make amends for Lincolu now 
in the hands of the Merciant. Some time after Theodore 
went thither once more, and call'd a Council, wherein he 
got Thumbert to be depos'd for daring to take it ill that 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhou'd exerciſe his Juri. 
diction over the Churches of the North. It was indeed 
contrary to the Regulations of Gregory I, and the Pal 
ſent to Paulinus the firſt Biſhop of the Northumbrian, 
plainly ſhow'd it was not the Intent of the Court of 
Rome that the Churches of the North ſhou'd have any 
Dependence on Canterbury. But Aidan, Finan and Colman 
not having vouchſaf d to demand the Pall of the Pope, 


rick, which theſe three Scotch Prelates never troubled them- 
{elves about ; the lording it over the Church being what 
was far from their Thoughts, And therefore Toe 1 

nding 
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finding he was the ſole Archbiſhop in England, laid hold 
of the opportunity to extend his J uriſdiction over the 
North. In order to This, in all appearance, it was that 
he depos'd Wilfrid, from whoſe Temper and Character 
he expected oppoſition, that he divided York into three 
Biſhopricks, on pretence it wou'd be more convenient for 
the People; and laſtly that he depos'd Thumbert, who had 
WH openly cenſur'd his Uturpations. 

The ſame Council that depos'd Thumbert, choſe in his 
Room Cuthbert a Monk of Lindisfarn, who was the only 
Perſon that oppos'd his own Election, out of an Exceſs 
of Modeſty and Humility. The Biſhops, who all judg'd 
him worthy of the Eps/copal Character, found it a very hard 
macter to bring him to comply ; and at laſt were forc'd to 
conſent he ſhou'd remain at Lindisfarn, where he had been 
for a long time; for which reaſon Eatta was tranſlated to 
Hagulſtad. 

Some time after, Theodore being grown very old, and 
inding he had not long to live, was touch'd with Remorſe 
for what he had acted againſt Wilfrid, and wanted to be re- 
concil'd to him, To this Purpoſe he interceeded for him 
hearneſtly with Alfred, Succeſſor to Egfrid, that he was 


the called. The Tr ee of Lindisfarn being then vacant 
ov Why the voluntary Reſignation of Cuthbert, Boſa was tran- 
7 [ited thither, and Wilfrid reſtor d to York. 

be 


Cuthbert being return'd to his Monaſtery at Lindisfarn, 
led ſoon after. In proceſs of time, his Body being remov'd 
Durham, he became ſo famous for Miracles, that among 
the Engliſh Saints he had the greateſt Veneration paid 
m. 

Wilfrid was no ſooner ſettled in his See, but he under- 
wok the annulling all that had been done during his Diſ- 
ace, He attempted the uniting again to Jork the Biſhop- 
ck of Hagulſtad, and claim'd the Revenues that had been 
en from his Church and appropriated to that Biſhop- 
ck. In fine, he pretended that all the Regulations of 
eodore were Null and Void: And perhaps he was in the 
ght; but his over-bearing manner of Acting, made him 


Pupil 


ket with Oppoſition from all Quarters, Even Alfred his 
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Eddius. 
vit. Wilf. 


c. 45. 
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| zo go on, know I'll appeal to the Pope againſt your Proceed 
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Pupil and Sovereign, not being able to bear any longe 
his imperious Temper, drove bm once more from h 
Church. Thus this reſtleſs Prelate was reduc'd to ſeek for 
ſhelter from Ethelred King of Mercia, formerly his E. 
nemy, but now his Friend. Mercia being then divided 
into four Biſhopricks, and Leiceſter, one of them, hap- 
pening to be vacant, Ethelred promoted Wilfrid to that 
See, which however he enjoy'd but a very little while, 
His haughty Temper was ſo diſpleaſing to the King of 
Mercia, that he diſpoſſeſſed him of it in a few Months, 
Not content with incurring the Diſpleaſure of the Kings 
of Mercia and Northumberland, he took an occaſion allo Ml } 
to fall out with Berthwald, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, MW: 
and by that means forfeited his Protection, which He 
then ſtood in great need of. The two Kings his Enemic n 
laid hold of this Opportunity to humble him. They r- 
queſted Berthwald to call a Council, in order to examine t 
into the Life and Actions of Wi/frid. The Archbiſhop, # 
matters ſtood between him and Wilfrid, readily complied 
with their Deſire. Accordingly a Council was held x 
Oneſtresfeld in Northumberland, where Wilfrid was oblig'd 
to appear, and where he was charg'd with Crimes tiut 
deſerv'd his being degraded. However, the Biſhops un- 
willing to carry matters to that Extremity, endeavour 
by Intreaties and Threats to get him to reſign his Bi 
ſhoprick of his own Accord. But nothing cou'd bring 
him to that; he told them, it was a great Piece of Ingra 
titude in the Expliſh to uſe him in that Manner, aſte 
all the Services he had done the Church. The Services 
boaſted of were, his contributing the moſt of any towatd 
fixing Eaſter-Day, according to the Uſage of Rome, 
introducing the Roman Ritual into the Churches of til 
North, and his bringing the Scotch Monks to conform tc 
the Rules of the Order of St. Benedict. Upon theſe Account 
ſaid he, you ought to reward me, inſtead of threatning to d 
poſe me unjuſtly for imaginary Crimes. But if you will di 


ings. None other has power to condemn me, and he ith 
alone I acknowledge for my Fudge, The Council 1 
; es 1 regardi 
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regarding his Appeal, unanimouſly depos'd him. Howe- 
ver their rough Dealings did not in the leaſt humble him: 
Tho' he was 70 years of Age, he reſolv'd upon going 
to Rome for Redreſs. The Pope, always favourable to 
thoſe that appeal'd to him, conven d a Synod of the neigh- 
bouring Biſhops, wherein Wilfrid, upon his ſingle repre- 
ſentation of Matters, was err es After which, 
the Pope gave him Recommendatory Letters to Berthwald 
and the Kings of Mercia and Northumberland, wherein he 
required them to reſtore Wilfrid in purſuance to the De- 
cree of the Synod. 

As ſoon as Wilfrid was return'd Home, he went to the 
Archbiſhop, who finding he came with the Pope's Recom- 
mendation, began to relent, and promiſe his Friendſhip. 

On the other Hand, Ethe/red King of Mercia, who was 

tun'd Monk, promis'd Wilfrid his Interceſſion for him: 

But Alfred at firſt ſeem'd inflexible. He ſaid he cou'd Eddius, 
ke no manner of reaſon for reſtoring upon the Pope's Let- 1. 
ter, and the Sentence of a foreign Council that knew but 

Ittle of the Matter, a Man that had caus'd ſo many Di- 
turbances, and after having been baniſh'd ſeveral times, 

had at length been lawfully depos'd by a Synod. But he 

did not hold long in this Mind. Soon after falling ſick, Eddius. 
t was put into his head, that his Diſtemper was a Puniſh- 

nent ſent from God, for his diſobeying the Pope's Orders ; 


ine 


8 
lied 
E 
18 d 
that 
; UN 
Jur'c 


n this ſo work'd upon him, that he made a Vow to re- 
bring tore Vilfrid, in caſe he recover d. Death prevented him 
nor rom performing his Vow ; however, he order'd Brithrick, 

alten rhom he left Guardian to his Son Oſred, to ſee it put in 


ices h Mxecution out of hand. 
wall Altho' Alfred was poſitively promis'd the Affair of 
e, WF/f-id ſhou'd be ſoon ended, it was not poſſible to do it, 
of ay reaſon of a Civil War rais'd by Edulph, who had uſurp'd 
"rm te Crown. Mifrid behav'd upon this Occaſion in 
counWuch a Manner, as ſeem'd to deprive him of all hopes of 
ger being reſtor'd. As he did not doubt but Edulph, 
l da ho was then beſieging the King and Brithrick in Bam- 
roceehrough Caſtle, wou'd get the Better, he went in all haſte 
he it e him, in order to make him his Friend betimes, and ſe- 
u nc ö e cure 
gardi0 th 
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cure his Protection. This Proceeding had well nigh ruin' 

him. Edulph, knowing he was 916+ by the Northumbri. 

ans, in order to do them a Pleaſure, gave him a rugged Ml * 
entertainment, and forbid him ever appearing in his Preſence, Ml © 
On the other ſide, . Brithrick inform'd of Wilfrid's Con- t 
duct, Joſt all Kindneſs for him. However after the Wy MW" 
was ended by the Death of the Uſurper, Brithrich wx | 
brought, tho' with ſome Difficulty, to conſent Wilfrid MY] 
ſhou'd be reſtor d. To this end a Council was held ner 
the River Mad, wherein it was agreed Wilfrid ſhou'd be M® 
Biſhop of Hagulſtad, with which he was fain to take up, I 
John, then Biſhop of that Sce, was remov'd to Tork,, u-. 
cant by the Death of Boſa. t 

Thus were Wilfrid's matters at length determin'd, after MI” 
many Rubbs. John in 721 reſign d his Biſhoprick, and MW 
retir d to the Monaſtery of Beverly, of which he was Ab-M" 
bot. He was canoniz d after his Death, and became very WM” 
famous, by the Name of St. John of Beverly. He wal" 
ſucceeded in the See of Jork by Wilfrid the younger his b 
Chaplain. "To Wilfrid the elder ſucceeded in the See d 
Hugulſtad, Acca one of the Prieſts that had attended hin ol 
in his Journey to Rome, where he became a great Prof 0 
cient in Church-Muſick, which, ſays Bede, twas impracti- th 
cable for him to learn in his own Country. Wilfrid th Fr 
younger was ſucceeded in the See of Tork, by Egbert, Bio- 
ther to Edbert King of Northumberland. 

It was neceſſary to be a little particular about the ered- 
ing the Northern Biſhopricks, the Succeſſion d 
the firſt Biſhops, and the Alterations occaſion d by Wil 
frid; without all which, it wou'd be a difficult Ma- 
ter to give a diſtin& Notion of the Churches of thele 
Parts. Hence alſo may be ſeen, how the Archbiſhop c 
Canterbury had an Opportunity of exerciſing his Jurl-iſ 
diction over all England, contrary to the Regulation o 
Gregory I. To this allo the enterpriſing Genius of Theodore 
and the depoſing of Wilfrid contributed. Had this laſt con- 
tinued in the See of ork, he wou'd doubtleſs have obtain d 
the Pall, and by that means put a ſtop to Theodore's Pro- 
ceedings. g 4 


— 
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The Dignity of Archbiſbop of York, and Metropolitan 
of the North vaniſh'd with Paxlinus. After that Prelate 
had left Northumberland, and the Northumbrians deſerted 
the Faith, the Monks Oſwald ſent for from Scorland to 
inſtruct the People, were contented with the bare Title of 
Biſhop, without applying to the Pope for the Pall, whoſe 
juriſdiction they acknowledg'd not. Aſterwards Mil fpiu, 
Succeſſor to Colman, having been depos'd, the Biſhoprick 
of the Northumbrians was divided into Four, namely, 
Fork, Whithern, Lindisfarn, and Hagulſtad. This Diviſion 
was a freſh Obſtacle againſt the Biſhop of Dis deſiring 
the Pall, his See being ſo conſiderably leſſen'd by it. Be- 
ſides, Boſa, Fohn, and Wilfrid the younger, who were ſuc- 
ceſſively Biſhops of Tork, were Men of Piety and Honeſty, 
that thought of nothing leſs than afpiring to more ho- 
nourable Titles. But Egbert, who was Biſhop of Tork, 


bt his Brother fat on the Throne of Norrhumberland, 
bing more Ambition than his Predeceſſors, took the ad- Malm. 


vantage of the Reſpect they had for him at Rome on account J. 1. c. 3. 
im ef his Birth, and procur'd the Pall with the Archiepi/copal 744- 
6 WPignity : By which means he acquir'd a Juriſdiction over 

8. the three other northern Biſhops, who became his Saſfragant. 
rom that time the Archbiſhops of Tork, began to be upon 

Level with thoſe of Canterbury, and to inſiſt on Grego- 

1's Regulation, whereby he order'd there ſnou d be an en- 

tire Equality and Independency between the two Archbi- 

ſhops. On the other hand, the Archbiſhops of Camer- 

bury pleaded the J uriſdiction Theodore had exercis d over 

the North, and all the reſt of England. Hence aroſe a 
Conteſt between the two Metropolit aus, which was not de- 

aded till many Ages after, Alcuinus gives Egbert, whom 

Ite calls his Maſter, the Character of an Able and Learned 
Prelate, and takes notice of his building a Library at 

7k, and furniſhing it with a noble Collection of Books. 
Eanbald who ſucceeded Egbert, was living at the time of 


Con” 


ain afde Diſſolution of the Heprarchy.. | 
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Vol. I. 
The Church of WESSEX. 


It does not appear that Auſtin ſent any of his Compan. 
ions to preach the 9 in the Kingdom of Weſſex. l 
was not till 40 Years after his Arrival in Britain that the 
Weſt-Saxons were converted by the Miniſtry of Birim. 
This Prieſt, out of his Zeal for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of Chriſt, having been inform'd there were ſil, 
in England, Nations to whom the Goſpel had not bel 
preach'd, deſir'd Pope Honorius to fend him thithe , 
His requeſt being granted, he receiv'd the Epiſcopal Chi 
racer, and ſet out for England, not knowing for certain a 
what Nation Providence wou'd throw him, nor on when 
in particular he defign'd to lay out his charitable Car 
He accidently arriv'd in the Kingdom of Weſſex ; a 
finding the Inhabitants were Idolaters, he reſolv d to ſt 
N them and endeavour their Converſion. After ſom 
time he had the Satisfaction to baptize Cinigiſil the King 
and Quicelm his Brother. Soon after Birinus found hi 
Audience was become very numerous, Multitudes following 
the Examples of their Kings. He continued for 14 V0 
to edifie his new Converts by his Diſcourſes and Exan 
22 and at length, after he had madea conſiderable Progrel 
he died at Dorcheſter, where he had built a Church and fix 
his Epi ſcopal See. | 

Alder Birinus's Death, Cenowalch, who ſucceeded hi 
Father Cinigiſil, being as yet a Pagan, was no fayourer e 
the Chriſtians. But what was worle, Penda King of An 
cia became Maſter of his Kingdom and kept it three Ye: 
Cenowalch being forc'd to fly for refuge into Eaſt-Augii 
We may eaſily guels, Chriſtianity, uring theſe 3 Yea! 
made no great Progreſs. - Beſides Penda's being an Idole 
it is unlikely Religion ſhou'd flouriſh in the midſt of Wat 
and Commotions. Cenowalch had the good Fortune to 
converted during his Retreat in Eaſt-Anglia, and afterwar 
to be reſtor d to his Dominions. The peaceable Time 
that enſu'd, gave him an opportunity of making Religic 
lift up its head again in Weſſex, where, ſince _ | 

ed | 
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Death, none had been very forward to go and fortifie the 

new Chriſtians. Whilſt the King was looking out for ſome 

ft Perſon to preach to his Subjects, Apilbert a French Man, 650. 
who was juſt come from his Studies in Ireland, paſs'd thro" 
incheſter in his way Home. Cenowalch having ſeen him, 

nvited him to ſtay with him in orderto inſtruct the People. 

gilbert comply d with his requeſt ; and having been con- 

ecrated Biſhop, he went and reſided at Dorcheſter. But 

z he had not the Gift of Languages, he made but little 
Progreſs. Cenowalch perceiving he cou'd not learn the Eu- 

b Tongue, and that it was impoſſible his Subjects ſhou'd 

dify by the Inſtructions of one who ſpoke a foreign Dia- 

t, began to grow weary of him. At length he divided 660. 
Kingdom into two Dioceſes, and leaving Agilbert at 
Dorcheſter, he made one Mina a Saxon that had been bred 

pand conſecrated in France, Biſhop of Wincheſter. Agil- 

t cou'd not bear the King ſhou'd make this Partition 
zicthout conſulting him, much leſs, that he ſhou'd give 

he Preference to the new Biſhop by placing him in his 

pital, His Complaints upon this occaſion not being much 
W:oarded, he took his Leave and retir'd into France, where 

e was made Biſhop of Paris. He return'd afterwards in- 

d England to aſſiſt at the Council of Whitby. In the 666. 
en time, Cenowalch falling out with Vina, outed him 

lo, 

Weſſex remaining thus without a Biſhop, and Eccleſi- 
icks fit for ſuch an Employment not being very common 
| England, Cenowalch wou'd have recall'd Agilbert, who 


"Wd nor think proper to quit Paris for Wincheſter. How- 
, 1 er he made an Offer to the King of his Nephew Eleu- 
Y. ius, a Prieſt, whom he recommended as well quali- 


ed for the Epiſcopal Functions. Eleutherius, being ac- 
pred of, and conſecrated by Theodore, became ſole Biſhop 
the Meſt-Saxons. 

After the Death of Cenowalch, Weſſex was troubled with 
Tivil Wars for 10 Years. Eleutherius, dying during the 
roubles, was ſucceeded by Heda; after whoſe Death, 
be number of Chriſtians being very much encreas'd in 
Ner, it was found neceſſary to divide the Kingdom again 
EM "4 & into 
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into two Dioceſes, the Sees whereof were fix d at Winch. 
ter and Sherborn. Daniel was made Biſhop of the Fir}, Ml 
and Alabelm of the Laſt, who was Nephew to King 1, 
and the firſt Engliſhman that wrote in Latin, a Language il i 
he was better skilbd in than any of his Country. 
men before him. When he was promoted to his Biſhop. | 

| 


rick, he was Abbot of the Monaſtery of "dalmsbwry, þ 
nam'd from Maidulph a Scotch Man the firſt Abbot, and 
Aldke'm his Succeſſor (a). Forthere, who according u 
Bede, was well vers'd in the Holy Scriptures, was Biſhop 
of Sherborn after Aldhelm, and to Daniel ſucceeded 4 
mund in the Biſhoprick of Wincheſter. From that Time 
to the Diſſolution of the Heprtarchy I meet with nothing 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of Weſſex worth taking nc 
tice of. 


The Church of MER CIA. 


The Aercians were not brought over to the Chriſta 
Faith, till 50 Years after the Converſion of Kent. Preude 
who reign'd above 30 Years, was of a too haughty and 
turbulent Spirit to embrace a Religion ſo contrary to h 
Temper and Character. However Divine Providence { 
order d Matters that this Prince was induc'd, tho' not tt 
25 5 yet at leaſt to tolerate the Chriſtian Religion in hi 

inions. Peda his eldeſt Son, whom he had mad 
King of Leiceſter, being gone to Northumberland in ord: 
to 1 Alfleda King Ofwy's Daughter in Marruge 
cou'd obtain her upon no other Terms but his turning 
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he ſhou'd meet with the ſame obſtruction to his Marriag 
in all the other Kingdoms, which were already converted 
or whether he had a favorable opinion of Chriſtianity, b 
receiv'd Baptiſm before he left Northumberland. At h 
Return, he brought with him four Prieſts, Cedda, Ai 
Beti and Diuma, to preach the Goſpel to the Aer 

| | 2 


(a) Maidulph-Aldhelm- bury, by contraction Malmsbury (i. e. th 
Tomb of Maidulph and Aldhelm. * Aldhelm was alive in B44. 
Time. I. 5. c. 19. 
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ans : Which the King his Father oppos'd not, either out 

of Complaifance to his Son, or becauſe all Religions were 

indifferent to him. Diuma, who was a Scorch Man, and 

the only Biſhop of the Four, govern'd the Aercian 

Church 8 for ſome Years; he and his Com- 

panions . with a plentiful Harveſt in Merica, 
t 


the largeſt of the Seven Kingdoms, and the Laſt that was 
converted. Cellach ſucceeded Diuma. 


After the Death of Penda, Mercia was fubjeQ three 
Years to Oſwy King of Northumberland; but he being a 
Chriſtian, Religion receiv'd no Detriment from this Re- 
volution. But when Mulpher aſcended the Throne, be- 
ing as yet an Idolater, he Was carried by a falſe Zeal, to 
perſecute his Chriſtian Subjects, even to the putting to 


267 


659. 


death rwo of his own Sons, who refus'd to renounce their 
Fairh, if they may be credited who relate this Fact, which Rob. de 


the Chriſtians this Storm laſted not long, Mulpher being 
converted ſoon after. 

During this Perſecution, Cellach retir'd into Scotland. 
So that Mercia being without a Biſhop, when Wl- 
ther embrac'd the Goſpel, he ſent for an Engliſh Prieſt, 
nam'd Trumhere, who had been educated in Scotland, and 
got him conſecrated Biſhop of Mercia. To him ſuc- 
ceeded Faruman, who had the Honour of replanting the 
Chriſtian Religion in the Kingdom of Eſſex, as will be 
related hereafter. Upon Farwman's Death, Wilpher de- 
lr'd Theodore to ſend him a Biſhop. Theodore gladly 
complied with his requeſt, as giving him a good oppor- 
tunity of promoting Chad *, whom he had depriv'd of 
the See of York, in the manner before related in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Church of Northumberland. Chad being come 
to Mercia, fix'd his See at Lichfield, where he died, after 
he had govern'd the Church prudently and happily for 
many Years. I am perſwaded it will not be taken amiſs, 


ae deſirous of ſeeing a Liſt of St. Chad's Miracles, and 

YT the Hymns the Angels ſung in the Air over his Houſe 
when he lay a dying. | . 

Upon 


docs not ſeem to be well ſupported at all. Luckily for Swapham. 


664. 


* or Ceada. 


669. 


that I refer Thoſe to Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, who . 4. c. z. 
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675. 


+ after- 
wards Pe- 
terbor- 
LOV. 


680. 


* See 
Church of 
Northum. 
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Upon the death of Chad, Theodore promoted to the Se 
of Lichfield, Winfrid a Prieſt, whom he depos'd ſoon after 
for daring to expoſtulate with him for aſſuming too greit 
an Authority over the other Biſhops. He had ſerv'd + 
nother in the ſame Manner in Northumberland upon the 
like Account. Saxulph, Abbot of Medes-hamfted *, Wa 
made Biſhop in Minfrid's Room. But as the Chriſtians 
daily encreas'd in Mercia, Ethelred, Succeſſor to Witlpher, 
finding one Biſhop was not ſufficient for ſo large a Flock, 
divided his Kingdom into four Dioceſes, the Sees where- 
of were eſtabliſh'd at Lichfield, Worceſter, Hereford, and 
Leiceſter, Sax#u/ph continued at Lichfield. Fadarick ws 
ſent to Worceſter, but dying before he was conſecrated, 
Boſelus was put in his Place. Cuthnuin was Biſhop of Lei- 
ceſter, and Putta of „ by After Cuthwin's Death, 
Leiceſter was united ro Lichfield ; but ſome time after they 
were ſeparated again upon Wilfrid's account, who was outed 
of the See of Vork, and held not This long *. Heads 
ſucceeded Saxulph in the Biſhoprick of Lichfield. 

I paſs over in ſilence the Particulars of no moment re- 
lating to the Mercian Churches, with the Succeſſion of 
their Biſhops, to come at the Change that happen'd in the 
Reign of Offa, by the erecting Lichfield into an Arch- 
biſhoprick. Offa, jealans of the Authority the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury exercis'd over the Churches of Mercia, and 
having deſides a particular Quarrel to Lambert who then 
fill'd the Archiepiſcopal See, reſolv'd to withdraw the 
Churches of Mercia from his Juriſdiction. To this End, 
he privately ſollicited Pope Adrian I. to make the Biſhop 
of Lichfield an Archbiſhop, and the Biſhops of Merci 
and Eaſt- Anglia his Suffragans. The Pope willingly con- 
ſenred to his Requeſt, as glad of the opportunity, by obli- 
ging this Prince, of extending over the Church of Eg- 
land his Juriſdiction, which was not as yet thoroughly 
ſubmitted to, or at leaſt not to that Degree he deſir d. 


With this View he ſent Gre ory Biſhop of Oſtia and The- 


ophilact Biſhop of Todi, with the Character of Legates to 
tranſact this Affair. As they were willing to hinder Lam- 
bert from taking any Meaſures to obſtruct this DI: 
the 
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the ſending of theſe Legates was pretended to be on account 
of calling Synods in England for the confirming the Church- 


es in the Faith. Upon the Arrival of the Legates, The- 
philact ſtay d ſome Time with Offa to concert Meaſures 
how to bring about their Matters; whilſt Gregory went 
on to Northumberland, where he conven'd a Synod, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak in another Place. At his return to 
Mercia, the two Legates ſummon'd a National Council of 
the ſeven Kingdoms at Calcuith, where King Offa was 
preſent. After ratifying the Canons of the Northumber- 
lazd-Synod, the erecting of Lichfield into an Archiepiſcopal 
dee was propos'd. Lambert oppos'd it to the utmoſt of 
hir Power, but all in vain. The matter having been ſet- 
tled before-hand, the Authority of Offa and the Legates 
bore down all Oppoſition. Higbert, then Biſhop of Lich- 
feld, was declar d an Archbiſhop, and the Biſhops of Mer- 
da and Eaſt- Anglia were made his Suffragans. He was 
revented by Death from receiving the Pall, but Adulph 
15 ſucceſſor, had that honour from the Pope, ho ratifi- 
ed what the Council had done. Some are of opinion 
O purchas'd this Favour with the Tax of the Peter- pence 
kvied on Mercia and Eaſt- Anglia: but this is only Con- 
ecture. Lichfield enjoy'd the Title of an Archbiſhop- 
nick not above 14 Years. After the Death of Offa and 
Egfrid his Son, Cenulph was ſo far prevail'd upon by the 
preſſing Inſtances of the Archbiſhops of Canterbuwy and 
Jork, who repreſented to him that according to the Re- 
pulation of Gregory I. there ought to be but two Arch- 
biſhops in England, that he wrote to the Pope with his 
own hg to deſire him to put Things upon their anti- 
ent Foot again. Adelard, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, took 
upon him the Management of this Affair at Rome, where 
after a nine Years ſollicitation) he got Pope Leo III. to 
order, that Mercia and Eaſt-Anglia ſhou'd again be under 
the Juriſdiction of the See of Canterbury. From that 
Time to the Rei 
ing to the Church happened in Mercia, except the Coun- 


cls, of which J ſhall ſpeak elſewhere, 
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of Egbert, nothing remarkable relat- 


The 


785. 


800. 


270 


604. 


614. 


Here alſo it was that he died of the Plague after he he 
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Mellitus, one of the Miſſionaries ſent over to Auſtin, 
was the firſt that preach'd the Goſpel to the Eaſt-Saxon, 
particularly at London. As far as can be judg'd, he made no if ; 
great Progreſs among the People. In all appearance, wha WW : 
ſucceſs he met with was entirely owing to the Authority 
of Sebert King of Eſſex and Ethelbert King of Ken; ! 
ſince upon their Deaths, all the Eaſt-Saxon Chriſtians fell t 
back to Paganiſm, and expell'd Mellitus witnout ever ad- 
mitting him any more. The Converſion therefore of the N 
Eaſt-Saxons is not properly to be dated from this Time, but WC 
rather from the Reign of Sigebert the Good. This Prince Mt: 
living in ſtrict Friendſhip with Oſwy King of Northun- My 
berland, and paying him frequent Viſits, had the good Ml 
fortune to be inſtructed in the Knowledge of the Goſpel Mo! 
at his Court, where he was baptis d. He brought Home Mp: 
with him Cedd, a Northumbrian Prieſt, of whom I have Ml: 
ſpoken before, and who having been conſecrated Biſhop, 
heartily ſet about inſtructing the Eaſt-Saxons, among whom 
in a ſhort time he made a very great Progreſs. He was the 
only Scotch Man that, after the Council of Whitby, ws 
unwilling to leave his Flock, tho' the Controverſy about 
Eaſter was decided contrary to his opinion. Nay he went 
ſo far as to blame Colman and the reſt of his Countrymen 
for deſerting their Flocks for a Matter of fo little Moment, 
His ſtrict Adherence to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline was the oc 
caſion of Sigebert's Death, or at leaſt was pretended to be 
ſo, as has been related in the Hiſtory of the Kingdom o 
Eſſex. As Cedd went often to Northumberland, when 
he had ſpent great part of his Life, Adelwalt, King c 
Derra, made him a Preſent of certain Lands lying nes 
Leſtingham, where he founded a Monaſtery, Thither ws 
he wont to retire in order to practice the greateſt Auſteritie! 


govern'd the Church of Eſſex ſeveral Years. Bede, wht 
gives Cedd great Encomiums, and mentions his auſterewa 
of living, takes occeſion from thence to ſay, that Faſtin 
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was religiouſly practisd by All who pretended to any 

Thing of a regular life, and adds, that ſome faſted every 

Wedneſday and Friday till three a clock in the Afternoon. 
The Saxon Homeldes alſo moſt earneſtly recommended Faſt- 
ing; but at the ſame Time take care to warn Chriſtians a- 
ganſt overacting their Part in this reſpect, as ſome did, and 
talk very rationally upon this Article. 

After the Death of Sigebert the Good, and Swithelm his 
Brother, it happen'd that in the Reign of Sebba and Siger 
the Plague rag d terribly in the Kingdom of Eſſex, particu- 
brly at London. Siger being perſwaded that the Plague 
was ſent upon the Eaſt-Saxons as a Puniſhment from the 
Gods for — the Religion of their Anceſtors, re- 
turn'd to Idolatry, and drew after him thoſe of his Subjects 664. 
who had not been throughly converted. But Sebba ſted- 
aſtly adher'd to the Chriſtian Religion. ＋ 4 King 
of Mercia, on whom theſe two Princes were then in De- 
pendence, having been inform'd of what paſs'd in Eſſex, 
ſent thither Jaruman his Biſhop, to endeavour the Re- 
ſtoring the Eaſt-Saxons to the Way of Truth. The Pains 
if this Prelate were crown'd with ſo good Succeſs, that the 
people at length came over again to the Faith. Shortly 
iter, Mulpher, who acted as he pleas'd in the Kingdom of 
ſex, gave the firſt Inſtance of Simony in England, by 666. 
ling the Biſhoprick of London to Wina, who had been 
ven from Wincheſter. He govern'd the Church of E 
Wer till his Death in 675. His Succeſſor was Erbęemvald. 
mous for his great Affection to the City of London, as 
Pell as for the Holineſs of his Life, on account of which 
e was enroll'd in the Catalogue of the Saints. After his 
Death a great Conteſt aroſe between the Canons of St Paul's 
t London, and the Monks of Barking, who ſhou'd bury 
; neatWim. The Firſt carried their Point and interr'd him in their 
r WiEthedral, where it is affirm'd he wrought ſeveral Miracles. 
itte will be needleſs to carry down the Succeſſion of the 
he bac ſhops of London to the Diſſolution of the He tarchy, 
, Wince nothing remarkable happen'd in that Interval, 
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ner of Thoſe he had ſeen in France. Some will hav" 
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The firſt Converſion of the Eaſt-Angles is faid to be in 
the Reign of Redowald; but by whom is not known, 
There is reaſon to believe, that during this Prince's Life, 
the Chriſtian Religion made no great Progreſs in Eaf- 
Anglia. All that can be probably conjectur'd, is, that 
Redowald, out of Reſpect for Ethelbert King of Ken 
(at whoſe Court ſome ſay he was baptis'd) gave leave 1 
ſome of Auſtin's Companions to preach in his Dominions 
and perſecuted not Thoſe who had a mind to embrace the 
Goſpel. What is ſaid of his ſuffering the True God and 
the Pagan Deities to be worſhip'd in the fame Tempk 
ſeems to infer that he was not himſelf a Chriſtian, andt 
the Number of Converts in Eaſt- Anglia was very incor 
ſiderable. Thus much at leaſt is certain, Chriſtianity floy 
riſh'd not in that Kingdom, in His or his Son Erpwald 
Reign. And therefore we can't be greatly miſtaken | 
placing the Converſion of the Eaſt-Angles in the Reis 
of Sigebert, Succeſlor to Erpward. 

This Prince, who had ſpent great part of his Time 
France, where he had been baptis'd, was thoroughly i 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian Rebigion. When he retum 
Home, in order to take Poſſeſſion of the Crown, | 
brought along with him a Burgundian Prieſt, nam'd Fel 
whom he got conſecrated Biſhop at Canterbury. Fei 
upon his Arrival in Eaſt- Avglia, applied his Eodene 
to the bringing over to the True Religion, thoſe ti 
had gone 5 and the inſtructing thoſe who had ne 
had any knowledge of the Truth. Felix was ſo ſurpn 
ingly ſucceſsful in his Labours, that the Eaſt- Angles cu 
in ſhoals to be baptis d. In the mean Time, Sigebe 
knowing nothing wou'd make more for the Benefit of 
Subjects, than permanent and continual Inſtructions 
confirm them in the Faith, erected Schools, after the M 
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that the Vnivenſiiy of Cambridge owes its Original to 
theſe Schools but this Opinion ſeems not to be well 
rounded, 
Whilſt Sigebert was thus employ'd in Works of Piety, 
he receiv'd farther Aſſiſtance from one Far/ens an Iriſh 
Monk, who preach'd to the Eaſt-Angles with good Suc- 
cels. Bede gives him an extraordinary Commendation ; 1. 3. e. 29. 
attributes ſeveral Miracles to him, and aſſures us he was, 
ke St. Paul, rapt up into Heaven, This fame Furſeus 
built a Monaſtery at Cnobersbxurgh &, which was largely en- 
ow d at ſeveral Times by the Kings of Eaſt- Anglia. The 
"1 WM! ſoubles that aroſe after Sigebert's reſigning the Crown, 
Wlig'd Furſeus to retire into France, where he founded the 
onaſtery of Lagny in the Juriſdiction of Meaux. 
Felix was Biſhop of the Eaſt- Angles 17 Years ; his 
te was fix d at Dunmoc, a little Town by the Sea fide, now 
ald Dumvich x. Here it was he had the Satisfaction to“ in Suffolk 
onvert and baptiſe Cenowalch King of Weſſex, who had 14 * 
ed for Refuge into Eaſt- Anglia. Felix was ſucceeded Churches. 
Thomas a Deacon of his Church; after him came 8 
Nocbrgiſſus, ſurnam'd Boniface, whom Biſus ſucceeded. 
as being grown old and infirm, Becca and Badwin were 
ade his Aſſiſtants, and Eaſt- Anglia divided into two Dio- 
ſes. Becca reſided at Dummoc, and Badwin at Elmham, 
poor Village now in Norfolk. Theſe two Biſhopricks 
Wonrinued in Being, till the Danes becoming Maſters of 
aſt= Anglia, they both lay vacant for above 100 Years. 
iter which, the Dioceſe of Dummoc was united to That 
| Elmham. From whence the Epiſcopal See was remov'd 
Thetford *, and afterwards to Norwich *, where it re- 


uns to this day. 


M m 2 The 


* Polydore Virgil, Leland, Bale, &c. are of this Opinion. But their 
luthority is much weaken'd by the ſilence of Bede, Florence of Wor- 
fer, Malmsbury, and Huntingdon, who make no mention of Cam- 
Wile. Nowy Burgh-Caſtle in Suffolk. 

+ Theodford (i. e.) the Ford of the People, in Norfolk. ; * Norwich 
e.) the North-Caſtle, Hic ſiguifying among other Things a Caſtte. 
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* Eddius. 


Bede. J. 4. 


2 13. 


586. 


attempted the Converſion of his Subjects, by founding: 
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The Church of SUSSEX. 


It is no wonder the Kingdom of Suſſex continued ſo 
long after the reſt in an Idolatrous State, ſince it was in 
Subjection to Weſſex, where the Goſpel was not preach'd 
till 40 Years after the Arrival of Auſtin. If we may cre. 
dit the Author * of the Life of Wilfrid Biſhop of Vi, 
the Converſion of the South-Saxons about the Year 686, 
was owing to the Diſgrace of that Prelate, who had fled 


for refuge into their Country, Adelwalch, King of Su: 
ſex, who had receiv'd him into his Protection, had already 
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Monaſtery in his little Kingdom *: but his Labour was ll 
in vain. Perhaps Wilfrid himſelf wou'd have found it : 
difficult Matter to have made any Impreſſion upon them, 
had not a favorable Juncture 3 pav'd the Wa 
for him. Not long after his Arrival, the Country being 
miſerably diſtreſs'd for want of Proviſions, he taught the 
Inhabitants the Art of Fiſhing in the Sea, their Skill be- 
fore going no farther than the Catching of Eels. This 
Improvement greatly relieving them, wrought ſo upon 
their Minds, that they liſten'd with the ſame Attention to 
his Inſtructions about their Spiritual, as they had before 
to Thoſe about their bodily wants. But to compleat ths 
Matter, ſeaſonable Showers, after a three Years Drought, 
reſtoring to the Earth its former Fruitfulneſs, they wer 
thoroughly convinc'd that Wilfrid was an extraordinay 
Perſon, and highly favour'd by Heaven. At leaſt this i 
what the Writer of his Life wou'd fain make us believe 
Wilfrid, perceiving the Chriſtians daily to encreaſe, ellat 
Iifh'd his Epiſcopal See at Selſey *, a ſmall Peninſula given 
him by Adelwalch. He founded there a Monaſtery allo 
which he furniſh'd with the Monks he had brought wit 
him from Northumberland. Here he uſually reſided dur 


ans HY 


At Boſenham, where Bede ſays one Dicul a Scotchman with 5 0 
6 Monks liv'd, but cou'd not prevail with the South-Saxons to tun 


Chriſtians. (i. e.) Seals. The Ruins of this City are ſtill to be 
ſeen at Low-water, 
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ing the time of his Baniſhment. At length being recall'd 
into his own Country, Selſey remain'd a long while with- 
out a Biſhop, becauſe the South-Saxons, alter their becom- 
ing ſubject to the Kings of Weſſex, were put under the 
Iuriſdiction of the Biſhop of the Weſt-Saxons. Some time 
after, Weſſex being divided into two Dieceſes, Suſſex was 
annex*d to the See of Wincheſter ; where it contmu'd till 
a Synod held in Weſſex, in the time of Daniel, decreed 
Syſex ſhou'd be a diſtin& Dioceſe again, and the See fix'd 
at Selſey as formerly. Eabert was the firſt Biſhop. His 
kB reſided at the ſame Place, down to the Year 
1070, when the See was remov'd to Chicheſter *, where 
i is at preſent, 

As for the Iſle of Wight, after it was converted by the 
furious Zeal of Cedwalla, it remain'd all along under the 
Juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter. % 

After this Account of the moſt remarkable Particulars 
rating to the Converſion of the Seven Kingdoms, it will 
the de neceſſary to take a general view of the Councils held in 
be · ¶ Exgland, during thoſe early Times of the Church. 


er 


I have already ſpoken of the two Synods conven'd at 
Auſtin's Requeſt, in order to endeavour the bringing over 


ught-Wthe Britons to the obedience of the Pope. Tho' theſe were 
werWnot properly Engliſh, but rather Britiſh Councils, I ſhall 
inay{Wot however 70 them over without making this one ob- 
this Aervation. Bede, in his Eccleſſaſtical Hiſtory tells us, that 


luſtin requir'd of the Britiſh Biſhops, theſe four Things : 
hat they wor'd celebrate the Paſchal Feaft the ſame Day 
Pitch the Romanifts : That they wou'd conform to the 
eremonies practisd by the Church of Rome in admi- 
ſtring Bapti ſin: That they wou' d aſſiſt the Roman Niſ- 
u naries, in converting the Saxons : That they wou'd ſub- 
Nit to the Papal Authority. Had Auſtin equally inſiſt- 
don theſe four Articles, Bede wou'd naturally have b 
e 


þ Ciſſan- ceſter (i. e.) the City of Ciſſa, the Son of Ella 1 King of 
ex. 
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of Hert- 


ord. 


673. 


Pede, I. 4. 
"28 © 
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Vol. I. 
the Sentiments of the Britiſh Biſhops, concerning the 
Three Firſt, and yet we find, he ſpeaks only of the Lal. 
Hence we may conclude, that This was the Main Point, 
and what Auſtin chiefly dwelt upon. Which is the Rea. 
ſon the Abbot of Bangor, anſwer'd only to that Point, 
plainly perceiving that was the Article they principally 
drove at. 

There is no occaſion to add any Thing to what ha 
already been ſaid of the Council of Whitby or Streaneſpalh 
and the other Synods that were held upon the account of 
Wilfrid. 

15 673, Theodore, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, conven d 
a National Synod at Hertford, at which were preſent al 
the Engliſh 8 with a great Number of other Ec- 
clefiafticks. The Archbiſhop, who was Preſident, put 
the Queſtion to the Biſhops wherher they were willing 
the Church of England ſhou'd be govern'd by the Canou 
of the Antient Councils. To which they all having agreed, 
he produc'd a Liſt of the Canons, and pitching upon ten 
of Them, order'd them to be read before the Council, and 
ask'd their Conſent to each of them. 

I. That the Feſtival of Eaſter might be uniformly kep 
in all the Exgliſh Churches on the firſt Sunday after the 
full Moon in March. | 


IT. That no Biſhop ſhou'd encroach upon the Juris 


diction of another. 


III. That no Monk ſhou'd have the Liberty to qui 
his Monaſtery without Leave from the Abbot. 

IV. That Biſhops ſhou'd not meddle with the Tem 
poral Concerns of the Monaſteries. 

V. That it ſhou'd not be lawful for any of the Clery 


to abandon their Dioceſs, without the Biſhop's Leavey 


and that they ſhou'd not be receiv'd into another Di 
oceſs, without a Recommendation under the Biſhop's ov! 


hand. | 


VI. That Biſhops, who are out of their Djoce/s, ought 
not to execute any Part of their Function, but ſhou'd > 


contented with an hoſpitable Reception. 
VII. That a Synod ſhou'd be conven'd twice a Ye! 
But this Canon was alter d to once a ar. 8. Thi 
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þ VIII. That new Sees be erected, as the Number of 
n Chriſtians encreas'd. This was thrown out. 
IX. That the Biſhops ſhou'd take their Places at Coun- 
cils according to their Seniority. 
X. That no Marriage ſhou'd be annull'd but on account 
of Adultery. That if a Man put off his Wife, he ought 
Loot to marry another: but either be reconcil'd, or live ſingle. 
b Nine of theſe Canons being agreed to, the Council de- 
1, nounc d Excommunication and Degradation againſt all that 
ſhou'd make any Infraction upon them, and then broke 


t of 

UP. | 
all Paronins pretends, This Council was conven'd by the 
* 22pe's Order, and that Theodore preſided as Legate of the 


Fc. MW ly See. But when we examine the grounds of his Aſ- 
ſertion, we find he founds it only upon Theodore's ſaying 
in his Harangue at the opening of the Council, that he 
was conſecrated by the Pope, as if that were equivalent to 
his being made a Legate. Bede, Malmsbury, Florence of 
Worceſter, who ſpeak of this Council, ſay not a word to 
ſupport the Cardinat's Notion. 


Satisfaction he deſir'd, the Engliſh being entirely free from 
that Error. This Synod receiv'd the five firſt General 
Councils x, together with the Synod held juſt before at 
Tem! Uome, againſt the Monothelites. 


Lene being compos'd of the Clergy and Nobility. The Conſti- 
tutions were all drawn up in the Form of a Charter, where- 
in the King granted ſeveral Privileges to the Church, par- 
ticularly, an Exemption from the Payment of Taxes and 


Now Bi/hop's-Hatfield in Hertfordſhire, * They held that Chriſt 
tad but one Will. The Council of Nice in 325. of Conſtantinople 
in 38 1. of Epheſus in 4.31. of Chalcedon, in 451, and of Conſtantinople 
n 53. 


other 
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Theodore ſummon'd another Council or Synod at Hat- The Coun- 


ld * in 680, at the Requeſt of the Pope, who wanted = 7 Har- 


% know the Sentiments of the Church of England with © 
reference to the Hereſy of the Monothelites &, which then Bede, I. 6. 


made a great Noiſe in the World. The Pope had all the < 17 $18. 


630. 


The next Council was conven'd at Becanceld in 694, by The Coun- 
Withred King of Kent, who preſided himſelf, the Council cil of Be- 


canceld. 


694, 
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other Services and Incumberances incident to a Lay-fee 
He declares moreover that the Church has a Power to go. 
vern her own Body, the Prerogative Royal not reaching u 
Religious Matters. This Article has given occaſion wu 
ſome to call in queſtion the Genuinene ſi of this Council“ 
They object, for Inſtance, that the five Abbeſſes, why 
ſubſcrib'd this Charter, not only ſign'd before all the 
Prieſts but alſo before Botred a Biſhop, contrary to all 
Precedent. On the other Hand, others * are as zealous u 
the Defence of it, as making for the Independency of the 
Church. It wou'd carry me too far from my preſent 
Deſign to examine the Reaſons pro and con. It is ſuffici 
ent to acquaint the Reader, there is ſuch a Diſpute. 

The next Year the Synod of Berkhamſted * was held i 
the Reign of the ſame King. It was compos'd, like the 
foregoing one, of Clergy and Laity. Its Canons related 
chiefly to the Sin of Adultery, and the Privileges of the 
Clergy. As for Adultery, it was enacted that the gui 
Perſon ſhou'd be put under Penance ; and if he refuſed i 
ſubmit to that Diſcipline, he ſhou'd be excommunicated. 
If he was a ſtranger, he was to forfeit 100 Shillings. 

As for the Clergy, it was decreed, that the Church 
fhou'd be free and enjoy all her Privileges. 

That the Breach of the Church's Peace ſhou'd be pu- 
nuh'd wich a Fine of 50 Shillings. 

That the bare Affirmation of the King ora Biſhop ſhoul 
be equivalent to their Oath. 

That if a Biſhop or Abbot is charg'd with any Crime, 
and being brought to the Altar he declares ſolemnly, * 
ſpeaks the Truth: This Declaration ſhall be the ſame 2 
his Oath. | | 
That if any Clergyman ſhou'd be proſecuted, the C- 
niſance of the Cauſe belongs to the Church. | ; 

Thus by Degrees the Clergy obtain'd their Privilege, 
which they have but too often made an ill uſe of, 


T he 


* Dr. Wake, our preſent Archbiſhop, has wrote againſt it. State 


of 0 Church, &c. p. 140. * Collier detends it. p. 114. Ec 
Hiſt. 


ew ... © #4. 
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The two Councils that were pretended to be held at Lon- 
don and Alne * in 714, being look'd upon by the beſt * Nor- 
Authorities as forg'd, it wou'd be loſt time to ſay any ws pa 
Thing about Them. 3 

In 747 was held at Cloveſhoo or Cliff * in the Kingdom The Synod 
of Kent a National Synod, at which Ethelbald King of Mer- of Clove- 
cia was preſent, with twelve Biſhops and abundance of the 9-H 
Nobility. Cuthbert Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was Malm. de 
Preſident, read Pope Zachary's Letter, wherein the Pope Gelt. Pon. 
admoniſh'd the Engliſh to reform their Lives, and threat- 238 
ned Thoſe with Excommunication that continued in their 
wicked Courſes. They drew up a Body of 28 Canons, 
moſt of them relating to Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline, the Go- 
vernment of Monaſteries, the Duties of Biſhops, and other 
Clergymen, the Publick_ Service, Singing Pſalms, Keep- 
ing the Sabbath, and other Holydays. I ſhall mention the 
three following ones as containing ſome thing particular 
in Them. | 

The Xth orders the Prieſts to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the Doctrines of Chriſtianity, and to teach the People 
the Apoſtles Creed and Lord's Prayer in Engliſh. Agree- _—_ 2 
able to this was Bede s Advice to Egbert Archbiſhop of Jorł; 9 
that it was abſolutely neceſſary Chriſtians ſhou'd know 
what they ſaid, when they pray'd to God]; and that they 
ſhou'd be inſtructed in their own native Tongue, and there- 
fore that he himſelf had tranſlated the Creed and the Lord's 
Prayer into Engliſh for the benefit of Thoſe that did not 


W underſtand Latin. 


The XXVIth warns Chriſtians from vainly imagining 
that by giving Alms they cou'd compound for their Sins, 
or diſpenſe with the Diſcipline of the Church. 


= The XXVIIth was made upon the Account of a rich 
Lazar, who having been excommunicated, requeſted to 


be admitted again into the Church, upon his having pro- 
| Nn cur'd 


* of at Hoo, is a town on a Rock near Rocheſter. But the Pre- 
ſence of the King of Mercia at this and ſome other Councils held 
at Cloveſhoo, makes it ſuppos'd that it is the ſame with Abington in 
Berkſhire, about the Middle ot the Nation, antiently writtenShove/hana 
by miſtake for Cloveſham or Cloveſhoo. 
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cur'd ſeveral Perſons to faſt in his ſtead ; alledging that the 
Penance they had undergone in his Name, was more than he 
cou'd have done himſelf in zoo Years. The Canon de 
clares with great Indignation againſt this intolerable Pre. 
ſumption, ſince at that Rate, the Rich might much more 
eaſily get to Heaven than the Poor, contrary to the Ex. 


The Coun- 


\ 
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Iþ 


reſs Declaration of our Saviour. 

In this Canon, we have the Form of a Prayer for the 
Dead, which runs thus: O Lord, we beſeech thee, gra 
that the Soul of ſuch a Perſon, may be ſecur' d in a States 
Repoſe, and admitted, with the Reſt of thy Saints, into the 
Regions of Light and Bliſs. 

The Council of Calcuith or Calchite, held in 765, 0. 
according to others in 767, on the account of erectin 
Lichfield into an Archbiſhoprick, ratified the Canons of iii 
Synod that had been conven d juſt before in Northumber-. 
land. . . and Theophylatt, who preſided as the Popes 
Legates, ac e 5 intheir Letter to the Pope, that they 
were the firſt that had been ſent into England with that 
Character. Theſe are ſome of the Canons of the Synod o 
Northumberland, ratified by the Council of Calcuith. 

I. That All in holy Orders ſtrictly adhere to the Coun- 
cil of Nice. a 

IT. That Baptiſm: is only to be adminiſtred at Eaſt 
and Whitſontide, unleſs in caſe of Neceſſity. That it is 
the Duty of God-fathers, to teach their God- children thei 
Creed and the Lord's Prayer, both which all Chriſtians ao 
oblig'd to have by Heart. | 

VIII. The antient Privileges of the Church are care 
fully to be preſerv'd. 

' This was a never-failing Canon in all the Conncils. 
IX. The Prieſts are not to eat in private, unleſs indi- 
pos d. By this one wou'd think the Clergy were not di- 
pers d in Pariſhes, but lived all in the Capital of the D. 
oceſs in Common. | 

The Xth forbids the Clergy to perform the Divine S 
vice without Stockings, and to uſe a Chalice or Pattin off 
Horn. TY as of 
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1 The XIth exhorts Princes to govern their Kingdoms 
1. yy the Directions of the Biſhops, to whom the Power of 
1 Binding and Looſing is deliver'd. 


The XIIth excludes Baſtards from ſucceeding to the 
own. | 

EM The XV condemns Marriages within the prohibited De- 
Tees. 


*. The XVIth makes Baſtards, particularly the Children of 
„„ incapable of inheriting. 


The XVIIth urges the Payment of Tithes from the 
uthority of the Law of Moſes. 

The XVIIIth preſſes a ſtri& performance of Yows. _ 
Some Irregularities in the Subſcription Lift in the ſeveral 


mics of the Canons of this Council, have made ſome 
ueſtion the Matter of Fact. But I doubt whether theſe 


oy regularities are ſufficient to render the whole queſtion- 
ble T | 
* In 798, a Synod was held at Finchale in Northumberland, The Synod 


Eanbald Archbiſhop of Jork. The Deſign of this Finchale 
leting was to make ſome Regulations with regard to 
W/cip/ine but here occaſionally the Archbiſhop order'd 

Canons of the firſt five General Councils to be read, 

hich were unanimouſly receiv c. 

The Council held at Cloveſhoo or Cliff in 800: under e Synod 
lard Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was conven'd for the of Clove- 
ecovery of certain Church Lands uſurp'd by the Kings g 
Mercia. 
Three Years after, another Council was held at the ſame Another at 
kce wherein, according to Pope Leo's Conſtitution, and % /ame 
th the Conſent of Cenulph King of Mercia, the Arch- * mw ; 

- dif hoprick of Lichfield was reduc'd to a Biſhoprick, as it 

t di been formerly. 

In 8 16, Wilfrid Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſummon'd The Council 
Council at Calcuith, at which Cenulph King of Mercia 9 8 

d Monarch, was preſent, with all the Exgliſh Biſhops ex- "0". 

pt thoſe of Northumberland. There are eleven Canons 

| N n 2 drawn 


Dilberch Biſhop Auguſtadenſi's (or Hagulſtadenſis) Eccleſia ſigns 
ore Eanbald his Metropolitan of York. 
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drawn up by this Synod, whereof the IId and Vth ſeem 
to me to be the moſt remarkable. 

The IId orders all Churches to be conſecrated by the 
Biſhop of the Dioceſe, with the followin Formalities, 
The Biſhop ſhall bleſs the Hoh Vater and ſprinkle the 
Church with it, according to the Directions of the Ritual 
Then having conſecrated the Euchariſt, he ſhall put it in 
a Box with ſome Relicks to be laid up in the Church. In 
caſe there are no Relicks, the conſecrated Elements, being 
the Body and Blood of our Lord, ſhall be ſufficient. Every 
Biſhop ſhall be oblig'd to have drawn upon the Altar or 
upon the Wall, the Figure of the Saint to whom the 
Church is dedicated. 

The Vth declares againſt allowing any Scotch Man to 
baptiſe or read Divine Service in England. 

There is mention of two Councils more conven'd in 
Mercia in the Reign of Bernulph, one in 822, and the 
other in 824. Inall appearance, the firſt is all a Forgery: 
but they are both of ſo little Conſequence, as not wort 
taking Notice of. 


— 
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Reflections on the Primitive State of the 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


ſhall cloſe my Account of the Primitive State of thi 
Engliſh Church, with a few Remarks that may ſerve 

to give a juſt Notion of the Thing. That Perſon . 
be mightily miſtaken, who imagines the Primitive Churc 
of the Engliſh correſponded in all Points with the Churc 
founded by the 4poſtles immediately after our Saviour 
Death. The Chriſtian Church, in her Infancy, was per 
fect, without Spot or Wrinkle ; but in Proceſs of Time 
ſhe loſt by Dgrees ſome Thing of her primitive Purity 
From the Days of the Apoſtles to the VIIth Centun 
Errors and Abuſes had crept in, which ſtrangely disfigur' 
her, and which daily encreaſed during the VIIIth anc 
IXth Centuries, ſo that True Religion by little ow lit 
| Serrano wry 
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em degenerated into Superſtition. Our Idea therefore of the 
rimitive Church of England muſt be conformable to the 
the State of the Chriſtian Church at that Time. I ſhall not 
ie, here undertake to ſhow, wherein thoſe Innovations in the 
the MW Doctrines and Service of the Church conſiſted; but con- 
wal, tent my ſelf with obſerving, the Chriſtian Church, at the 
t in MTime of the Converſion 7 the Engliſh, was far gone from 
In His original Purity. It can't, for inſtance, be denied, but 
eing te Monbs, who were grown exceeding numerous all over 
very N chriſtendom, had introduc'd ſeveral Religious Practices that 
r or vere not of Divine or Apoſtolical Inſtitution, as if our 
| thefſſ$2viour and his Apoſtles had forgot or neglected to give 
Mankind full Inſtructions in theſe Matters. Theſe volun- 
ary Acts of Devotion, tho' introduc'd with a good De- 
gn, were already carried to ſo great a Height, that the 
generality of Chriſtians look d upon them as the Life and 
Soul of Religion. I ſhall not inſiſt any farther on this 
zery :{MSubject, ſince I have no Deſign to enter into the Con- 
yorthMitroverſy, but only to make this obſervation, That the Eng- 
liſþ converted in the VIIth Century, are to be conſider d 
$ in the ſame State with the reſt of the Chriſtian World 
x that Time, ſeeing it was not in their Power to know 
More than their Maſters taught Them. 
Auſtin and his Companions were the firſt that preach'd 
the Goſpel to the . eee However the Hon- 
dur of their Converſion ought not to be attributed 
othem alone. The Scotch Monks of St. Columba had at 
Weſt as great a ſhare in it as the /raliavs. For after theſe 
Laſt had begun to make Converts, the New Chriſtians 
being ſunk again into Idolatry, the Scotch Monks were 
hurchMhe Perſons that put them to Rights again, or rather that 
converted them anew. This was the Caſe in the King- 
per doms of Eſſex, Northumberland, and Eaſt- Anglia, as hath 
been related. As for the Converſion of the Mercians, 
urity iche Italian Miſſionaries had no Hand in it at all. And 
et Auſtin has run away with the Honor of converting 
the Engliſh, when in the Main the Progreſs he made was 
h anFot very conſiderable. *Tis true he preach'd to the Sax- 
os of Kent, as Melitus did to Thoſe of Eſex, and oo 
wit 
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with good Succeſs. But then it is very probable, this 
Work was already begun, and even in great forwardneſß, 
when Auſtin arriv'd in England. It is hard to conceive, 
how thete Monks, who were fain to make uſe of Inter- 
preters, cou'd poſſibly have converted ſuch great Num- 
bers of Pagans, even to the baptiſing ten thouſand in one 
day, in a few Months after their Arrival, if the Saxons 
had not been prepar'd before-hand. This Conjecture is 
farther confirm'd by the Letters of Gregory I. to Theo- 
dorick King of Auſtraſia, to Theodobert his Brother, and 
to Queen Brunichild, to deſire them to aſſiſt Auſtin in his 
Journey to England. The Pope tells them, he was in- 
torm'd for certain that the Engliſh earneſtly defir'd to 
turn Chriſtianus. Now is it not evident, if they were ſo 
very willing to embrace the Goſpel, that they were 2 
good as half converted? There is great reaſon to preſume, 
King Ethelbert had already ſome Liking to the Chriſtian 
Religion infus'd into him by his Queen, and eſpecially by 
Luidhard, Biſhop of the Soiſſons, Who had attended her 
into England. This is what the Author of the Hiſtory 
of St. Auſtin's Monaſtery, poſitively affirms; and Malmſ- 

wary fays little leſs when he tells us, that Ethelbert was 
very delirous to hear what Auſtin had to propoſe to him. 
Beſides, if one conſiders the Perſon, Character and Conduct 
of Auſtin, one ſhall hardly be perſwaded, he made that 
Progreſs he is ſaid to do. Bede, who does not ſeem wil 
ling to leſſen his Reputation, however ſays Nothing that 
is very apt to raiſe in us an Eſteem for his Preaching. In- 
ſtead of embelliſhing his Hiſtory with the principal Heads 
of Auſtin's firſt Diicourſe before Ethelbert, he is content- 
ed with relating only the King's Anſwer. This makes it 


ſhrewdly ſu{pc&cd, he was not over-ſatisfied with that 


Harangue. Moreover, the Queſtions Aſtin wanted the 
Pope to reſolve him in, give us no great Notion of his 
Parts. This, no doubt was the reaſon why Bede abridg'd 
them as much as was poſſible, even to the rendring them 
{ſometimes ſo obſcure, that the Meaning of them 15 not to 
be come at but by the Anſwer, | 4 
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To theſe Conſiderations may be added, that Auſtin in 
the Height of his Succeſs, for which he is ſo greatly ho- 
nor'd, eftabliſh'd but two Biſhops only, Juſtus at Ro- 
cheſter, and Mellitus at London, tho' the Pope had expreſſly 
order'd him to ſettle Biſhops wherever $a ſhou'd be 
occaſion for Them. This is a clear Evidence, that the 
Progreſs aſcrib'd to him was not ſo conſiderable as Gre- 
gory 1magin'd. But what can one think of this ſame 
Auſtin, who, the very firſt Year, deſerts his Miſſion, and 
goes to Arles to get himſelf conſecrated an Archbiſhop, 
when as yet there was but a handful of Chriſtians in Eng- 
land, or rather in the alone Kingdom of Kent * To what 
End the Title of Archbiſhop and Primate, at a time when 
there was not {o much as one Biſhop in Being? What 
(an one think moreover of the Pope's Anſwer to him con- 


® Wccrning the Biſhops of Gaul, That he allows him no Man- 
— wer of Furiſdiction over them? Mayn't it be preſum'd, 


that Auſtin, not content with the Primacy of Great- Britain 


15 here with the Pope had honor'd him, wanted to extend 
er fis | OR over Gaul too? In fine, what can one 
1 link of Gregory's Letter to him, wherein he exhorts him 


ot to be elated at the Gift of Miracles God had be- 
ow'd on him, unleſs Auſtin had ſent him word he 
xd wrought ſeveral? But what were theſe Miracles? 
Vou'd Bede, who has carefully related Thoſe of Aidan, 


bat ook d upon as Sichiſmaticks, have _ Auſtin's * and 
+ jet he gives us only one, and that of a later Date than 

ons Letter, and the moſt ſuſpicious that ever was, 
nce {ba the Confeflion of the ſame Hiſtorian, it was 
ought in order to bring over the Britons to the obedi- 
ee of the Pope? What Opinion can one have of Aſtin, 
hen one conſiders with what Zeal he labour'd to reduce 
e Britons under the Juriſdiction of the See of Rome, 
uſt five Saxon Kingdoms were ſuffer'd to grovel in 
erkyeſs and Idolatry? To what purpoſe did he com- 
an to the Pope of the want of Labourers in ſo plentiful 
Harveſt, if C ſat not Thoſe at work he already had? 


not to 


Tolle did employ Them, where are the Fruits of their 
Ty ha Labours? 


Finan, Furſcus, and the other Scotch Monks, whom he 
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Labours ? What were their Names? Where did the 

reach the Goſpel? No Hiſtorian ſays a word of | thel 
[kings ; and except Juſtus and Mellitus, who preach'd ; 
Rocheſter and London, it 1s not known where he ſent h 
Companions, who, according to the general opinion, wen 
40 in Number. 

Again, the Converts made by theſe Italian Monks we 
not, tis to be fear'd, well grounded in their Religio 
This is a natural Inference from the Falling off of the Pe 
ple of Eſſex, 5 g lia, Northumberland, and Kent it 
ſelf, at a time when, had they been true Chriſtians, the 
wou'd have given Marks of 4 Higheſt Zeal. This makg 
one think, that their Converſion Was without any Prey 
ous Inſtruction, and rather the Effect of their Fear of 
or Complaiſance to, their Kings, than of a Thorowgh pa 
ſwaſion and Knowledge of the Truth. It is thereſo 
ſurprizingly ſtrange, that the Converſion of the Engl 
ſhou'd beaſcrib'd to Auſtin, rather than to Aidan, to Fin 
to Colman, to Cedd, to Diama and the other Scotch Monk 
who undoubtedly Iabour d much more abundantly than h 
did. But here lies the Caſe, Theſe Laſt had not the 
Orders from Rome, and therefore we can't bring our ſely 
to allow them any Share of the Glory of this Work, 

Let us u reflect a little on the Manner of the Car 
verſion of the Engliſy. In the Beginning of Chriſtiazi 
and even for 300 Years, the Firſt Converts generally co 
ſiſted of People of the loweſt Rank, and we hear of nd 
thing but Perſecution and Death from the Princes and M 
giſtrates, Whereas in England, the Kings were they th 
firſt embrac'd the Faith, and by their Authority and Ei 
ample brought over their Subjects. In the Beginning 
the Church of England, we meet with no Aartyrs, er 
cept the two Sons of Mulpher, King of Mercia, wholii 
Story 1s of very doubtful Authority. Whence col 
proceed this Difference between the Church founded b 
the Apoſtles themſelves, in ſo many Parts of the Woll 
and That founded in England in the VIIth Century 
What is the reaſon the Devil leſs vigorouſly obſtruds 
the Converſion of the Engliſh, than That of ſo * ot. 

| 3 ation 


<a — rr „ 
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Nations, during the Life and after the Death of the Apo- 
les? Theſe Things afford Matter for many Reflections, 
{0 which I ſhall not here enter into, but leave to the Con- 
af fideration of the Reader. I ſhall only remark, that the 
oy Eaſe wherewith the Converſion of the Engliſh was brought 
about, takes off a great deal of the Force of the Argu- 
ment drawn in favour of the Chriſtian Religion, from 
the Perſecutions of the Roman Emperor. 3 

Let a man conſider, ſays a famous Writer, the Eftabliſh- P de 
ment of Chriſtianity, that a Religion ſo contrary to Nature , Seat 
ſbou d have made its Way in x World, by ſuch mild and 
gentle Meant, without wy violence or conſtraint, and yet 
ſhowd be ſo firmly rooted withal, that it was not in the 


10 
Pe 
tt 
they 


nake 


rev Power of the moſt barbarous Torments to compell the Martyrs 

r 08 to renounce their Faith; and that all This ſhou d be done not 

Fe Y without the Aſſiftante of any Prince, but in direct op- 

relo tion to all the Kings of the Earth, &c. It is eaſy to ſee, 

Ky this Argument loſes much of its Force when applied to 
4 


the Converſion of the Engliſh. 
What ſtillaffords further Matter for our Wonder is This: 
he Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ſpeaks of ſeveral Saints in dif- 
erent Parts of the World; but at the fame Time tells us, 
hat ſcarce one of them eſcap'd being terribly perſecuted, 
Ir even loſing his Life in the Cauſe of Truth. Where. 
in England alone, we find in the Space of 200 Yearsan 
credible Number of Men and Nomen Saints, who never 
new what Perſecution meant. Moreover, if Hiſtorians 
of day be credited, Theſe Saints, for the moſt Part, were 
od Miidu'd with the Gift of Miracles, tho' the ſwift Progreſs 
ey wit the Goſpel ſeem'd to render them of little uſe. But 
an hat is more: a conſiderable Number of thefe ſame Saints 
ming Were Kings, Queens, Princes, Princeſſes, or Perſons of the 
y, licheſt Birth and Stations. In the Period above men- 
7 hd on'd we have ſeven Kings and ſeven Queens, together with 
e col IR O o eight 
nded b | 
Wong This | | the Chriſtian Religion in its primitive 
ent#r) re to 1. Moe? of Gopd 018 e it how * under, 
oſtructaſPticularly among the Romani. For ſurely nothing worſe can be 
ny otht = Reveal'd Religion, than that it is contrary to Nature, Senſe, or. 
Nation e 
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eight Princes, and Sixteen Princeſſes, diſtinguiſh'd with the 
Title of Saints: Beſides ten Kings and eleven Queens, 
who reſign'd their Crowns to turn Mone, and who, ac- 
cording to the Notions of thoſe Days, might well be 
rank'd in the Number of the Saints, It it be ask d, whence 
is it that in the VII and VIII Centuries it was ſo eaſy for the 
Great to procure a Saintſhip, I can alledge no other Rex 
ſon, but that Sanctity conſiſted then in enriching the Churches 
and Monaſteries, which the Rich were much better able 
to do than the Poor. 

The Engliſh were no ſooner converted, but innumerable 
Miracles were wrought among them. They were ſo much 
in vogue during the two foremention'd Centuries, that one 
or other happen'd (if I may ſo ſay) every day. Bede's 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 1s full of them ; far he was exceed- 
ing credulous in ſuch Matters, as well as Gregory I. whole 
Foible in that Reſpe& is viſible in his Works. It is no 
wonder therefore the Miſſionaries he ſent into England 
ſhou'd take after him, or that the Engliſh ſhou'd be as eaj 
of Belief as their Teachers, The Beuedictin Monks were 
the Perſons that ſet all thefe Miracles on foot, Some out 
of pure ſimplicity, Others with a Deſign to attract to the 
Monaſteries the Liberalities both of High and Low, Be- 
fore theſe were ſpread over the Iſland, the Monks of 8. 
Columba, leſs given to Gain and worldly Views, attended 
wholly to the Service of God in the Places were they liv'd 
in common. But the Benediftins never reſted till they 
had procur'd great Numbers of Monaſteries with large Rf 
venues, and got the Papal Authority recognis'd througt*W 

out the Seven Kingdoms. | , 
It was not however without great Difficulty that thi 
Popes extended their Juriſdiction over the Northumbria 
Pitts and Scots, tho' the Roman Prieſts and Monks labour d 
at it inceſſantly. The Northern Nations cou'd not col 
ceive the Neceſſity of owning the Biſhop of Rome 10 
Univerſal Biſhop ; and it is certain, before the Synod o 
Whitby, the Britons, Pitts, Scots, Iriſh and Northumoris 
unanimouſly declar'd againſt the Pope's Authority. 5* 
ſays as much, when he tells us, ſpeaking of King C 
# 


. 
de 


' Book III. of the ENGLISH CRHURcH. 

N He was at length convinc d, that the Church of Rome was 
.be true Catholick and Apoſtolical Church, tho he had been 
be Ml ⸗ducated in Scotland. As foon as this Prince was perſwad- 
\ce {cd of This, he did all he cou'd to eftabliſh the Papal Au- 
the bority in his Dominions ; and Scotland at laſt was carried 
. way with the Torrent, after Egbert an Engliſh Prieſt had 
brought over the Monks of Fora. 

be Upon the Exgliſh ſubmitting to the Juriſdiction of che 


Pope, all imaginable Care was taken to make ſure of them, 
One of the moſt effectual Means made uſe of for that Pur- 
pole, was the not admitting into the Government of the 
Church any but alia Prieſts or Monks, or Engliſh ones 
that had been educated at Rome or in France. This is 
evident from the Vth Canon of the Second Council at Cal- 
cuith, which forbids the allowing any Scorch Man to per- 
form Divine Service in England. Bede plainly diſcovers 
the Policy of Rome, when he ſays, the Pope order'd Ab- 
bot Adrian to attend Theodore into England, that he might 
have an Eye over him, for fear that Prelate, being a native 
of Cilicia, ſhou'd introduce in the Church of England any 


= Thing contrary to the Cuſtoms of Rome. | 

ze. I have but one Remark more to make relating to the 
£ $M Poftrine of the Church of England in the VIIth and VIIIth 
ende Centuries and Beginning of the IX th. It is a great miſtake to 
ra hink the Articles of Faith in the Engliſh Church were 


the ſame with Thoſe in the Roman at this Day. For In- 
ance, it wou'd be very wrong to . the Engliſh 
believ'd, at that Time, the abſolute Neceſſity of Bapriſm 
the Romans do at this preſent. If this Doctrine had 
been receiv*d among them, the Council of Calcuith wou'd 
not have order'd that Sacrament to be adminiſtred only at 
eaſter and hit ſuntide. As far from the Truth is it to be- 
eve the Engliſp worſhipp'd Images. The contrary is 
ident from a Letter the famous Alcuin an Engliſhman 
vrote to Charles the Great concerning the 2d Council of 
ice, where Image-Worſbip was carried to a monſtrous 
eight. The Neceſſity of Prieſts living ſingle is allo a 
Doctrine unknown to the Church of England in thoſe 
ys, ſince it was not receiv'd there till at laſt 500 Years 

| 4 9 after 
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after their Converſion. To theſe I might add ſever 
other Inſtances ; bur as they are not peculiar to England, 
I ihall only ob erve in general, that all the Innovations in 
the Doctrines of the Church of England, from the Converſin 
of the Engliſh to the Reformation, owe their original to Rome, 
I don't find the Church of England had any Thing to do 
in the Controve:ſics that were on Foot in the Church 
during VII and VIII Centuries. Among all the Coancilt 
conven'd in England within that ſpace, not one decreed 
any Thing relating to the Doctrines of Religion, except 
the Synod of Calcuith, where the condemning the Aon 
thelites was ratified. Their Way was to read the Canon 
of the General Conncils, and agree to Them. Thus dur- 
ing theſe two Centuries, it does not appear that the Church 
of England was troubled with Hereſies or Diſputes on the 
Fundamental Doctrines of Religion. In thoſe Days, the 
Biſhops, Prieſts and Monks were more intent upon the Ways 
and Means of augmenting their Revenues, than upon thesS? 
of Divinity. There were ſome alſo that were diſtinguiſh'd 
for the Holineſs of their Lives, or for their Zeal in pro- 
pagating the Goſpe/. I have already mention'd ſome few; 
but as J had not an opportunity of making them all known, 
I ſhall here ſubjoin a brief account of three or four that 
make a conſiderable Figure in the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory o 
England &. | Egbert, 


* As I deſign to take notice of all the Hiſtorians omitted by Rap, 
T ſhall here begin with Nennius, Abbot of Bangor, ſuppos'd to be ons 
of the 5o Monks that eſcap'd when 1200 of their Brethren were 
ſlain by Adelſrid King of Northumberland. He-flouriſh'd about the 
Year 620; tho' it is ſaid in the beſt Copies of his Book, that be 
wrote in 858, in 24 Mervini Regis. There is nothing publiſh'd of 
his, but his Hiſtoria Britonum. Next after him comes Bede, who 
wrote an Eccleſiaſtical Hitory of England from Julius Caeſar's Iu- 
vaſion to the Yearof our Lord 731, at the Requeſt of Ceoluph King 
of Northumberland, to whom it is dedicated. He was born in 673, 
in the Precin&s of the Monaſtery of Farrow near the Mouth of the 
Tine in Northumberland. He was bred up from his Childhood in 
the ſaid Monaſtery, where he liv'd all his life. He was ordain'd at 19 
a Dea:on, and at 30 a Prieſt; from which time till the 59th ot his 
Age he never ceas'd writing. His Works are printed in eight Tomes 
belides his Opuſcula. He died in 935, aged 62. His Body was re- 
mov d from Farrow do Durham, and plac'd in the ſame Coffin with 
St. Cuthò ert s. : g 
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Egbert, an Engliſh Prieſt, having retir'd into Ireland to Egbert. 
follow his Studies, went over ſome time after into Scotland, 716. 
where he prevail'd upon the Monks of Fora to receive the 
Rules of the Order of St. Benedict, and acknowledge the 
Papal Authority. Perhaps to this Piece of Service done the 
See of Rome, a good part of the Encomiums beſtow'd up- 
on him are owing. However this be, it is ſaid that hav- 
ing a Deſign to go and preach the Goſpel to the German- 
Saxons, he was diverted from his Purpoſe by an expreſs 
Order from Heaven. However as he had the Converſion 
of that Nation very much at Heart, he pitch'd upon Mil- 
brod to go in his Place. 

Milbrod being arriv'd in G » Pipin, Mayor of the 692. 
Palace of France, ſent him into Frieſland, which he had Wilbrod. 
ktely ſubdu'd, to preach the Goſpel. After he had made 
ſome Stay there, he took a Journey to Rome, where he was 
conſecrated by Pope Sergius I. Biſhop of the Frie/land- 
ers, He fix'd his See at VUtretcht, of which he was the 
irſt Biſhop. 

Minfrid, an Engliſh Benedictin Monk, was ſent into winfrid. 
Germany, Where he aſſum'd the Name of Boniface. His 
Preaching having met with great Succeſs, he was made 
he firſt Archbiſhop of AMentæx and the Pope's Legate for 
ll Germany. It is ſaid he was the Son of a Cart-wripht, 
nd that the Archbiſhops of Mentæ for that reaſon Bb 
Wheels in their Arms. Boniface was barbarouſly mur- 754. 
ber d by the Pagans in Frieſland in 754 *. 

Gut hlack * was the firſt Auchoret in England. He Guthlack. 
nade choice, for his Retirement, of a 3 in 714. 

| cia. 


* Pits ſays, he was of Royal Extraction. There is a Collection 

f his Letters extant, particularly his Letter to Erhelbald King of 

lercia, publiſh'd at Mentz by Sorrarius. Du Pin. cent. VIII. | 

* He had been a Soldier ſeven Years, and out of Humanity us'd 

return the Enemy a Third Part of the Plunder taken from 
m. 
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Mercia, call'd Croyland, where the famous Mondſtery of 
that Name was feerwards built -. 


* 
4 


* In the VIIIth Century liv'd Alewin or „ Albin a 3 Northum 
brian. He was bred a Benelli, and was made Abbot of St. 4. 
gnſtin's Canterbury. He was Diſciple to Egbert Archbiſhop, of Tork, 
Being fent Ambaſſador by Offs to Charles the Great, that Prince got 
leave for him to Ray at his Court: and was taught by him Logich, 
Aſtronomy, and Mathematicks. By his Perſwation the Emperor 
founded rhe Univerſity of Paris, and likewiſe of Pavia. He wrore 
2 great many Books, as ſays Pirs, He died in 804. + 


The End of BOOK Ill. 
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BOOK IV. 
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Origin of the Danes. Their continual Irruptions the Rei Eg- 
bert to Edward the Martyr, with whe relay Book E 
A Particular and curious Account of the Laws and Cuſtoms intro- 
duc'd by Alfred the Great, which are the Baſis of the preſent Laws 
of England. The State of the Church and Religion from Egbert to 
Edward the Martyr mcluſrve, | 


Ko „ 7 


ene, had been more ſecure than ever 


. — 
05 
- 


Wag from Foreign Invaſions. And yet, ſoon 
2 IF, after this Union, the Danes began their 

„ Dieſceuss with a Fury, equal to That 
RS Whcrewith the Engliſþ themſelves had 
formerly attack'd the Britons. For above 200 Years theſe 


try cou'd ſupply them with Troops ſufficient for ſo 


long and bloody a War, or how the Enugliſb cou'd hold 
out againſt ſo many reiterated Attacks. Before I enter 
upon Particulars, it will be necceſſary to premiſe ſome 
Account of theſe Danes, whoin the IXth Century became 
fo formidable to all Ewrope, and particularly to England: 
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IN LE Ney V0 I 


, — 


THE 1. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND. | 


BOOK IV. | Af 


Origin of the Danes. Their continual Irruptions from the Reign of Eg- 1 
bert to Edward the Martyr, with whoſe Reign this Book concludes, 1 
A Particular and curious Account of the Laws and Cuſtoms intro- Mes 
duc'd by Alfred the Great, which are the Baſis of the preſent Laws W | 
of England. The State of the Church and Religion from Egbert to $1 bs 
Edward the Martyr incluſtve. that 


from Foreign Invaſions. And yet, ſoon 140 
after this Vion, the Danes began their = 


— 


— — 
— — 


== wherewith the Engliſh themſelves had ey 
formerly attack'd the Britons. For above 200 Years theſe ad 
New Enemies never ceas'd their Attempts upon this If- 4k 
land. ſo that it can't be conceiv'd, how either their Coun- 
try cou'd ſupply them with Troops ſufficient for fo 
long and odd a War, or how the Ezzliſh cou'd hold 
out againſt ſo many reiterated Attacks. Before I enter 
upon Particulars, it will be necceſſary to premiſe ſome 
Account of theſe Danes, whoin the IXth Century became 
o formidable to all Europe, and particularly to Eugl and. 
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Origin of Scandia or Scandinavia *, ſituated in the North Parts of 
te Danes. Europe, contains a T raft of Land in Length from North 

to South about 960, and in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt about 

360 Miles. If the Northern Hiſtorians are to be credited 

in what they ſay of the Origin of their Anceſtors, This 


Country was peopled, not long after the Flood, by two 40 
Nations, or rather two Branches of the ſame Nation, I 


mean, the Goths and Swedes, who founded two large King- 
doms in this Part of the World. From theſe two Na. che 
tions, who were ſometimes united, and ſometimes divided, ful 
ſprung, as they ſay, all thoſe Colonies which after the I bo 
Decline of the Roman Empire, over- ran the Reſt of Es. 
rope, But without ſtaying to examine whether what they 


related of the Conqueſts of theſe Adventurers is built on *, 
good Authority, I ſhall take them for my Guides in what I in 


they tell us of [Thoſe that remain'd in the Northern Coun- ¶ - 
tries. | 
In the Reign of Erick the ſixth King of the Goths (a), I th. 
Goth-land was become ſo exceeding populous, that the ¶ be 
Country was unable to maintain its Inhabitants. To re- ¶ du 
1 medy this Inconvenience, which every day grew worſe, 
1 Erick was compell'd to ſend off Part of his Subjects to yy 
F ſeek their Fortune in the neighboring Ifles x. Theſe D. 
Colonies at length not only peopled the Iſlands, but alſo Wl £, 
Futland on the Continent, formerly known by the Name N 
2 of Cimbrica Cherſoneſies. The People thus ſpread over I pl 
elding. the Iſſes and the Cherſoneſe, acknowledg'd for above 700 ſp 
Years the Kings of Goth-iand for their Sovereigns. Hu- 
mel the ſixteenth King of the Gorhs, made them indepen- 
dent, by letting them have for their King, Dan his — 
rom 


* Contain'd Norway, with as much of Sweden as lay Weſt of the 
Golf of Bothnia. It was call'd alſo Baltia, whence the Balzick-Sea. C 
1 (a) They pretend he was Cotemporary with Terah, Abraham's 1 

ather. | 

* As in thoſe Days none had a permanent Intereſt in Land, which I 0 
was canton'd out to the People to be poſſeſsd for one Year only, 
it was decided by Lot, who were to leave their Country to go int 

ueſt of New Habitations. Cas. de Bel. Gal. l. 6. c. 20. & P. Harn- 
* de Geſtis Longobard. c, 2, 8 a 2 


| 
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from whom Denmark receiv'd its Name (b). Norway 
alſo in all probability was peopled by Gothick Colonies, ſince 
it remain'd for a long while under the Dominion of the | 
Kings of Goth-land. In Proceſs of Time, and after Suaningius 
many Revolutions, Norway was govern'd by Judges in- Chton. 


dependent of Gorh-land, till towards the End of the IXth 


Century, it became (ubje& to a King. 

The Danes and Norweg#ans, being thus ſeparated from 
their Anceſtors the Goths and Swedes, became ſo power- 
ful, as to be in a Condition to make head wainſt them 
both in ſeveral Wars. The ſituation of their Country, 
and the great Plenty of all Things neceſſary for the build- 
ing and equipping a Fleet, ſoon made them become Maſe 

Wl tersat Sea. In time, they employ'd all their Naval Forces 
In plunderiug Ships, and ravaging the Coaſts of Europe. 
Fance, England, and the Low-Conntries were the moſt 
expos'd to their Robberies. For above 1500 Years, no- 
thing was to be ſeen at Sea but the Daniſh Pyrates. They 
became ſo powerful, that Charles the Great cou'd never ſub- 
due the Saxons, whilſt aſſiſted by the Danes. Hiſtory ob- Veurſſus 


» Wl {frves, that the Emperor having ſent Pepin his Son to make Hilt. Dan. 
War againſt the Saxons, the Prince was prevented in his 

e Deſigns, by Gorhrick King of Denmark's ſending a rein- | 
) Wl forcernefit of Danes on board 300 Veſſels. A Northern Jo. Magnus, 
© El Hiſtorian afirms, that Charles the Great was never better & 7 cl. 
r pleas'd. than at the news of Gorhrick's Death, having de- 

2 IN ſpair'd of accompliſhing his Ends; as long as that Prince 

vas alive. | 

4 As People encreaſe and multiply exceedingly in cold 
„Countries, it often happen'd that Denmark and Norway 

n vere over-ſtock'd with Inhabitants, and therefore forc'd, in 

F order to make Room for the Reſt, to ſend off large Colonies. 


Their natural Inclination to a Sea-faring Life made theſe 
„ I Colonies readily abandon their 3 as having by that 

means a greater Liberty of roving an playing the Pyrate, 
hk on pretence of looking out for new Habitations, This 
in * P p | Was 


(b) Dan, according ts Northern Hiſtorians; was Cotemporary 
With Gideon. | 
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was chiefly the Riſe of thoſe Pyratical Robberies commit» 
ted by the Danes and Norwegians, in the IXth Century. 
in France, England, the Low-Countries and Germany. 
The great Booty the firſt Adventurers brought off, temp- 
red the Richeſt and moſt Powerful of their Countrymen to 
try their Fortune in the ſame Manner. They enter'd into 


Aſſociations and fitted out Fleets to go and ravage foreign 
Countries. Theſe Aſſociations were much of the ſame Þ 
Nature with thoſe enter'd into now adays, in time of War, 
by the Inhabitants of the Sea-Port Towns in France, and 
Flanders, and always by the Corſairs of Barbary. AtÞ 
length they were ſo us'd to this gainful Way of T rading, Þ 
that very large Fleets were put to Sea, They had the Au- 


thority of their Kings for what they did, who, having 


always a Share in the Spoils, provided them with Ad- 
mirals and Generals, and when a conſiderable Booty wa 
in View, made no Scruple to command them in Per ſon 
Theſe are the Fleets that made ſuch Devaſtations in ſeveri 
Parts of Europe, and caus'd the Inhabitants of France, Eng f 
a 
the Miſeries brought upon them by the Northern Nati 
ons (a). They were call'd in France, Normans (1. e. 
Men of the North; but in England, they were general) 


land and the Low-Comnntries to make ſad Lamentation 


ſtil'd Danes or Goths. There is no Doubt but the Sweaz 
and Goths very often join'd with the Daxes, in order to go 
Thares in the Booty. It appears that even the Frie/landen 
were concern'd with the Danes in ravaging the Coaſts d 
France and England. This doubtleſs is the Reaſon the 
Engliſh Hiſtorians call them indifferently, Getec, Goth, 
Futtes, Norwegians, Dacians, Danes, Swedes, Vandals 
Frieſlanders, their Armies being compos'd of theſe ſeveri 
Nations. | _ 5 
It is eaſy to ſee, from what has been ſaid of the Danes 
that their Intent, when firſt they invaded the Coalt 
of England, was only to plunder. And therefore the 
made War, not like regular Troops, with ſome fix d and 
ſettled Deſign, but like Pyrates, ſacking and deſtroying 
| wha 


{a} A furore Normannorum libera nos, Domine. 
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what they cou'd not carry off. As they were divided in- 
to ſeveral Independent Bands, it frequently happen'd that 
no ſooner was One gone, but Another came; by which 
Means the Inhabitants had ſcarce any Reſpite from their 
Incurſions. This way of making War was very inconve- 
nient for the Eugliſb, it obliging them to be upon their 
Guard at all Times and in all Places, ſince the Iſland was 
liable to be attack'd on every Side. On the other hand, 
their Enemies, whoſe Numbers were continually increaſ- 
ing, being headed by Leaders who had no Authority over 
one another, there was no entring into a Treaty with 
them, one Band not looking upon it ſelf bound by what 
another did. Thus the Engliſb having Nothing to gain 
but Much to loſe, were at a loſs what Meaſures to take 
againſt their Enemies, who carried Deſolation wherever 
they came. I am very ſenſible the Daniſh Hiſtorians ſet Six. Gram. 
theſe Matters in quite another Light. They expreſs the Magnus, 
Advantages the Danes had over the Engliſh in their firſt Jornandez, 
Incurſions, by the Name of Congueſts, and ſtile the Strug- 2 
gles of the Engliſh to free themſelves from Oppreſſion, a : 
= revolting. But notwithſtanding their giving Things 
"W thcſe ſpecions Names, their Advantages are to be conſider'd 
zs before repreſented, ar leaſt for the firſt hundred Years at- 
ter they began their Ravages. 

Before I leave this Subject it will be proper to remark, 
that the Egli h and Daniſh Hiſtorians give very contra- 
dictory Accounts of theſe Wars. Each endeavours tothe ut- 
moſt of his Power, to enhance theAdvantages of his ownNa- 
tion, and cry down thoſe of the oppoſite Parry. How- 
ever it is but too viſible that the Danes cou'd not have 
got ſuch Footing in England, had not Victory been gene- 
rally on their Side. Bur this 1s not All wherein Hiſtorians 
are not agreed. They differ chiefly in Chronological Mat- 
ters, oF in the Names of the Perſons ot whom they 
are ſpeaking, which muſt of neceſſity breed the greateſt 
Confuſion in Hiſtory. = | 

Thro' the midſt of all theſe Difficulties am I oblig'd to 
ſteer my Courſe, with all imaginable Circumſpection and 
Warinefs, leaſt I ſhou'd be put to a ſtandby the Obſtacles 
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that every Moment occur. If my Reader don't find that Meſc 
Connection, and thoſe other Embelliſhments they cou'd Well 
wiſh for, it muſt be remember'd, that the Narration of {Wavax 
a War, carried on for the ſake of Plunder only, is hardly his 
capable of Connection or Embelliſhment. ou” 
After theſe Remarks, which ſeem'd to me neceſſary for they 
the better underſtanding of the Sequel, it is time to re- Mid 
turn to tne Reign of Egbert, which was left unfiniſh'd in Pet 
the foregoing Book, where he appear'd only as King offiWhe h 
Weſſex. He is now to make his Appearance as King olf he it 
all England, and as real Monarch of the ſeven Kingdom Ve 
of the Heptarchy. enti 
| Ihe v 
2 Windc 
| gTh 
2 G B 2 N F. Ither 
: Me 
EGBERT GB E RT, who began his Reign over the Wefi-SaxoWthe 
1/2. King of in 800, finiſh'd not his Conqueſt till 827 or 82 que 
Oe from which Time his Title of King of England is to reti 
—_ a Þ id Miſtakes, it muſt be remembredſ| * 
Tyrrel. ated. ut to avoid Miſtakes, it mult be remembred 
| that the Kingdom this Prince was in actual Poſſeſſion of: bee: 
his own, conſiſted of the antient Kingdoms of Weſſex, Suſſei ext. 
Kent, and Eſſex, that had been peopled by Saxons aui gliſ 
ws As for the other three Kingdoms, whoſe I we! 
abitants were Angles, he was contented with reſerving wit 
the Sovereignty over Them, permitting them to be go ord 
vern'd by Kings who were his Vaſſals and Tributaries. in 


It has been related, how this Prince, before he tum ſur 
his Arms againſt his Countrymen, attack'd and ſubdued wi 
the Britons of Coruwal and Wales. Tho' his Power, aftc 


that, was exceedingly encreas'd, yet the Welſh by their Pro rea 
ceedings plainly ſhow'd, they deſign'd to ſhake off thei Ac 
Yoke. Egbert, inform'd of their Intent, gave them nd in 


time to put it in Execution. He march'd into thei 
Country with ſo numerous an Army, that they were forc' 
to ſubmit, without offering to come to a Battle, pe 


The Danes Whilſt Egbert was enjoying the Fruits of his Victories 
make a Ve the Danes, Who had before, at different Times, made twq 21: 
> 1 Deſcent 


jcent. 
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Deſcents on England, arriv'd at Charmonth * with 35 B33. 
Neſſels. As they met with no Oppoſition, they fell ro £7542. 
aging the Country. Egbert, upon the firſt News of ar. 
| his Deſcent, march'd againſt them with what Troops he 
Fou d haſtily draw together, verily believing at his Approach 

hey would repair to their Ships; which tho' he found they 

did not do, but on the contrary firmly ſtood their Ground, 
et he reſolv'd to attack them. But he ſoon experienc'd Egbert 
e had to do with much more formidable Enemies than ks ou 
he imagin'd. After a long and bloody Battle, he had the ** 
exation to behold them victorious, and his own Army 
entirely routed. They preſs'd ſo hard upon him, that 
he was fain at length to Ellow his x ta Troops, being 
{indebted to the darkneſs of the Night Pr his very Life. 
This being a great Mortification to a Prince, who till 
then had —_ been victorious, it put him upon other 
Meaſures for his Defence againſt theſe new Invaders. In 
the mean time the Dares, having no Deſign to make Con- 
queſts, were ſatisfied with plundering the Country, and 
return'd to their Ships. 

Two Years after, another Band of Daziſh Pyrates, having The Danes 
been inform'd by their Spies, that the Corniſh Britons were make ano 
extremely deſirous of throwing off the Yoke of the En- e oy 
gliſh, went and landed in their Territories, where they 835. 
were receiv'd with Joy. After they had been reinforc'd 
with ſome BritiſÞ Troops, they began their March in 
order to give the Exgliſh Monarch Battle. They were 
in hopes of coming upon him unawares : but they were 
ſurpriz'd to hear he was marching directly towards them 
with the ſame Deſign. His former Misfortune having Egbert 
te made him more cautious, he had kept his Army in 2 gain 4 
0 readineſs to march upon the firſt Notice of their Arrival. Eo Va 
ei Accordingly upon his being inform'd they were landed 
na in the Weſt, he march'd his whole Army thither with all 
xl Expedition. He engag'd them near Hengift-dun * in + Heng- 
c Cormwal, and obtain'd a ſignal Victory, which quite wi- ſton-Hill 

ped out the Diſgrace of his ſormer Defeat. 
i After this fortunate Blow, which deliver'd the En- 
{iſh for a little while from the Invaſions of the Danes, 


we 
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we meet but with one remarkable Particular in Eg. 
bert's Reign. It is ſaid that this Prince, by a publick 
Edict conſented to by the general Aſſembly of the Ns 
tion, order'd, That fr the future the Name of Erplani 


ſhou'd be given to ſo much of Great-Britain as had bees - 
conquer'd by the Anplo-Saxons, and erected into ſeven ey 
Fohert Kingdoms. But it is very probable he only confirm'd * 


2 te or reviv'd this Name, which certainly bears Date befor 

% Je the Reign of Egbert. We find in Bede's Eccletiaſtici 

of Britain Hiſtory, that the three Nations, ſettled in Great-Britainſ 

mo that are indifferently call'd Angli or Engliſh. And Bede him 

of England. ſelf, who wrote long before Foberr's Time, gives hi 
Hiſtory the Title of the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the Ex 
gliſh Nation, though it much more relates to the Church: 
of Kent, Weſſex, Suſſex and Eſſex, than to thoſe of Mer 
cia, Northumberland and Eaſt- Anglia. I have already ne 

* p. 142. ted &, that the change of the Name of Britain into tha 


of Eng land, ought to be carry'd back to the Year 58 


or 586, In Confirmation of which, and that Egben of 
was not, in all Appearance, the Author of this Change, | 15 


ſhall alledge the following Proofs, which ſeem to me ver 
ſftrong. In the firſt Place, Egbert had no reaſon to ci E 
the ſeven Kingdoms, England, imce he himſelf was a Sar. 
on, and the Provinces his own Kingdom conſiſted d 
were peopled with Saxons and Futtes. Beſides, the Av 3 
g or Engliſh, inhabiting Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, and N er 
thumberland, were his Vaſſals and Tributaries. Now | 


in. at all likely, that the Conqueror ſhou'd impoſe on bi K 
1.icorious Subjects the Name of thoſe they had ſubdued -<* 
This might indeed be done in ſenſibly, but it is not pro- oy 


bable a Conqueror ſhould enjoin it by an Edict: Buts 

this amounts to no more than Conjecture, I ſhall go 0 

Jo. Sarisb. to more ſubſtantial Proofs. An Hiſtorian poſitively affirms 
that a little after the founding of the ſeven Kingdom 


the Name of England was given to Britain by the una 
nimous Conſent of the ſeven Kings. But this can by nc 
means be applied to the Time of Egbert (above, 25 PO 
Years after) ſince that Prince cou'd not have publiſh d 
his Edict till after the Diſſolution of the Hoey 

77% S1 ; 


eſide 


ook V. The Reign of EGBERTr. 30r 


Jedes, how came Bede, who liv'd 150 Years before 
gbert, to call the three Nations ſettled in Britain, En- 
liſþhmen, if that Monarch was the Author of that Name ? 
ut what is ſtill more convincing, though the Subjects of 
ua, King of Weſſex, were Saxons or Futtes, this Prince 
owever, in his Laws enacted for the Weſft-Saxons only, 
les them Engliſhmen. If an Engliſhman, ſays he, com- Bromp. | 
Writs Theft. Again, If a Welſh Slave ſhall kill an En- 8 * 
limman. Is it not plain from hence, that had not this 78. . 
ame been common to the three Nations, Ina wou'd 
ot have call'd his Subjects Engliſhmen, but Saxons? In 
fine, it is not at all ſtrange that immediately after the 
founding the ſeven Kingdoms, the Anglo-Saxons ſhou'd 
erm their Conqueſts, England, ſince the Angles were in 
oſſeſſion of a larger and more conſiderable Tra&t of 
Land than both the Saxons and Futtet. But it was not 
at all natural this Name ſhou'd be introduc'd in the Reign 
of Egbert, when the three Kingdoms of the Angles were 
Weone to decay, and the Kingdom of the Weſt-Saxons in a 
flouriſhing Condition. 

Egbert died in 838 (a), after he had reigned 37 Years, 20 The Death 
i Years as King of Meſſer only, ſeven Years with the Dig- © 
MW aity of Monarch, and ren Years as King of all Exgland. 838. 

Redbung his Spouſe had never aſſum'd the Title and 

Port of a Queen, becauſe of the Law * made in Weſſex, p. 213. 
on account of the Death of Brithrick, She is ſaid to 
bave perfuaded the King to forbid the Velſb, on pain of 
Death, to come over Offa's Dike, the Boundary of Mer- 
cia and , Wales. | 

Egbert left behind him but one Son, nam'd Erhel- Rudb. 
wulph, who ſucceeded him both as King of Weſſex, Eſſex, Hit. Ao. 
Kent, and Suſſex, and as Sovereign of the other three r kent 
Kingdoms. Egbert had doubtleſs another Son, ſince this was 
deſign'd for the Church. A modern Author gives the Tyrrel. 
Name of Ethelbert to Egbert's eldeſt Son; but I know 
MW not whence he had his Information. Some ſay he had 
Jas a Daughter, call'd Zdgirh, who founded the Abbey | 
of Pollefworth &, but this is uncertain, | Ve: 
; | | By wick ſhire. 


(a) Some place his Death in $35, or 837. 
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By all that has been ſaid of Egbert, it is eaſy to ſe 
this Prince had all the Qualifications of a great Warrior hi 
He accompliſh'd his Ends, not by ſuch Methods as Hen Y 
giſt and Offa had taken, but by the means of Arm. 
a Way that, although it be no leſs Criminal, yet tarniſhs 
not the Reputation of him that makes ule of it, eſpecially 
when crown'd with Succeſs. It is a lamentable thing 


that Ambition, by which Princes are inclin'd to invad: 8; 

the Property of others, ſhou'd paſs in the World for 3; 

Virtue, and that an Hiſtorian, by reaſon of Men's de m. 

prav'd Notions, ſhou'd not dare to repreſent it in i to 

true Colours, ſince generally ſpeaking, they are your An hi 
bitious Princes that are honour'd with the Surname d 

Great. his 

2 . ²˙ ttt Ee iii: FR 5 a. 

| 32 8 | lar 

2. ETHELWULPH II 

ETHEL LTHELVUL PH, Egbert's only Son, came to 4 

LH the Crown after his Father's Death. Some fay tr 1 
= 3 z was fain to have a Diſpenſation from the Pope, becaul 

39. fn. he was in Holy Orders. But it is not likely, that after A 


Sax. II. the Death of his elder Brother, Egbert wou'd ſuffer hin 
Hunting. to be bred a Churchman, ſince he had no other Son to pe 
1 5. ſucceed him. CELL — 
e Danes Ethelmulph was hardly warm in his Throne, when! a 
land at Fleet of Danes appear'd off of Southampton. After they 
3 had rov'd up and down for ſome Time, they landed art 
ravag'd the flat Country. Ethehwulph, a lover of Peat 
and his Eaſe, ſent Mulferd his General againſt them“ 

who beat them back to their Ships: But the King haf 

not reaſon long to rejoice at his Victory. Before hs 


Army return'd, News was brought him that ſome more 0 
Daniſh Forces, having landed at Portland, were plundering © 
and deſtroying the Country. Altho' he had no reaſon tofffl 
be diſſatisfied with Wulferd, he ſent Earl Ethelhelin iii © 
command the Army, who was ſhamefully beaten and pu R 
to flight. Herbert, the ſucceeding General, came off fil 5 
— 
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much worſe, ſince he was not only vanquiſh'd, but alſo loſt 
his Life in the Battle. Theſe two Victories gave the 
Danes an Opportunity of over-running ſeveral Counties, 
particularly Kent and Middleſex. Canterbury, Rocheſter 
and London were terribly harraſs d, the Enemy commiting 
unheard-of Cruelties before they return'd to their Ships. 
Some make Witglaph King of Mercia die this Year 
839. Others place his Death two Years ſooner, in 837. 829; 
But this Difference is of little Moment, ſeeing this Prince 
made but a very mean Figure after he became a Vaſſal 
to the King of Weſſex. Berthulph his Brother ſücceeded 
him. 
The next Year, Ethelwulph, not at all ſatisfied with 840, 
his two laſt Generals, was reſolv'd to go in Perſon againſt 
a Body of Daves that were arriv'd in 35 Ships, and 
landed on the Coaſt of Weſſex. The two Armies en- 
gaging at Charmonth, the Engliſh were worſted, and 
thought themſelves happy that their Enemies after their 
Victory, were contented with carrying off their Booty, 
che only End of theſe Daniſh Expeditions. Foes | 
This Year (or as ſome ſay the Year before) was very DeſtruSion 
remarkable for the entire Deſtruction of the Picks. Af. be Pits, 
ter a long War with the Scots their Neighbours, they loſt 
two Battles ſucceſſively, which diſabled them from making 
any longer Reſiſtance. Keneth II. King of Scotland, ex- pychan; 
aſperated againſt them for having flain his Father, and Boeth. 
3 mangled his Corps, told the Scots, they ought Holingſn, 
not to let ſlip the preſent Opportunity of rooting out a | 
Nation that bad been their perpetual Enemies. His Ad- 
vice was approv'd of, and put in Execution with ſuch 
a barbarous Fury, that from thence forward, nothing re- 
main'd but the bare Memory of that miſerable Nation, 
which had ſo long flouriſh'd in Great-Britain. It is 
chiefly owing to his extirpating the Pi&s, that Keneth II. 
was look'd upon by the Scots as an illuſtrious Prince, 
nd one of the Founders of their Monarchy. 
X The Danes continuing their Incurſions without any 
"ol Reſpite, Ethelwulph, who was naturally of a ſlothful Tem- 
gell der, thought himſelf unable to govern alone all his Do- 
eee * 


3 04 
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minions, expos'd as they were to the perpetual Inſults of 
Foreigners. This Conſideration, and perhaps his tender 
Affection for Athelſtan his natural Son, made him re- 
ſolve to deliver him up Kent, Eſſex and Suſſex, with the 
Title of King of Kent, reſting contented with the Sove- 
reignty of all England, and the Kingdom of Weſſex. 


ETHELW ULPH in Weſſex. 
AT HELSTAN in Kent. 


NDRED King of Northumberland died in 841, 
and was ſucceeded by Erhelred his Son. 
Roderic, firnam'd Maur (i. e.) the Great, was then 
King of Wales. This Prince, to whom the Britiſh Hiſto- 
rians give the higheſt Commendations, attack d Berthwlph 
King of Mercia with great Succeſs. How little an In- 
clination ſoever Etheluulph had for War, he found he was 
oblig*d to go in Perſon into Mercia, to ſtop the Progrels 
of the Welſh Prince. He eaſily ſaw the dangerous Con- 
ſequence of ſuffering the Welſh to retake any Part of the 
Country the Exgliſh had conquer'd from them. So with- 
out ſtaying to be ask'd, he went and join'd Forces with 
the King of Mercia. Whilſt Roderic had to deal with 
Berthulph only, he imagin'd he was powerful enough to 
diſpoſſeſs him, if not of the whole, yet at leaſt of good 
Part of his Kingdom. But when he found Ethelwulph 
engag'd in the Quarrel, he deſiſted from his Enterprize 
and ſued for Peace, which it was no hard Matter for him 
to obtain, both the Sovereign and his Vaſſal deſiring only 
to live in Eaſe and Quiet. This ſame Roderic left three 
Sons, among whom he ſhar'd his Dominions, which by 
that means were divided into the three Kingdoms of Ve- 
nedotia, Demetia and Powis. 
Ethelred, who aſcended the Throne of Northumber- 
land in 841, was driven out of the Country three Years 


after, by one of the Fackigns chat for a long time — 
. | | va 3 


Us co — 


| fn. i Fw. c 2 Trot 


r 3 fry ee | > 


him to Death, a Lord nam'd Otbert was plac'd on the 8 
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vail'd by turns in that Kingdom, and Redowald put in 
his Place. The new King being lain a little fer by M. Weſtm. 
the Danes, in a Deſcent they made on Northumberland, 

Ethelred was recall'd by his Party, who were become 
powerful enough ro ſupport him in the Throne. 

The Danes never fail d of viſiting England once a Year, g.. 
purely for the ſake of Plunder. In 845 the Earls Enulph The Danes 
and Oſrick, with Biſhop Alſtan, gave them Battle near HMeated. 
the River Parret *, and obtain'd a ſignal Victory, which - Somer- 
in all appearance was the Reaſon the Engliſh were un- ſetſhire. 
moleſted for ſome Years. 

The King of Northumberland reign'd but three Years Osbert 


after his Reſtoration. The oppoſite Party having put Eng of 
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Throne. The Troubles and Diviſions in that Kingdom 848. 
gave the Danes an opportunity of frequently X wall 40 Sim. Du- 
them. Whenever they came, they were ſure of being — . = 
welcome to the weakeſt Party. Neither of the Factions — 14 
made any Scruple to join with the Dares in order to get 
uppermoſt, 

Whilſt the Danes were thus employ'd in the North, 851.” 
the Southern Provinces enjoy'd ſome Reſpite. But at The Danes 
length, in 851, they landed on the Coaſts of Weſſex, _— 
where they committed horrible Cruelties. After ravaging 
the Country, they were met as they were returning to 
their Ships with their Booty, by Earl Ceorle, Ethelwulph's 
General, who waited for them at Wenbury *. As they * Devons 
were incumbred with their Spoils, they fought in ſuch ſhire, 
Diſorder that they were entirely routed. Some time af- 
ter, King Nee, lr equipping out a Fleet, fought the fr. Vit. 
Danes near Sandwich, "F took nine of their Ships. He 
cou'd not however prevent another Band of them from 
wintering in the Iſland of Ship: ; 

The ill Succeſs the Danes had met with, did not in the 8x2; 
leaſt diſcourage them. The Spring following, they came <49cher 
up the Thames with zoo Sail, and nothing being able to * 2 
oppoſe them, landed near London, where they began their F 
uſual Ravages. The two Kings, not expecting this ſud- 
den Invaſion, dar'd not to take the Field, till they had 


Q drawn 
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drawn an Army together that was capable of withſtand- 
ing them, which they endeavour'd to do with all poſſible 
expedition. 

Whilſt they were making their Preparations, the Daves 
made uſe of their Time to Plunder : They were 'not con- 
tented with ravaging the Country, but attack'd the Towns, 


which for the moſt Part not being in Condition to 
ſtand a Siege, were forc'd to open x Gates to their 
mercileſs Enemies. London and Canterbury were great Suf- 
ferers upon this Occaſion. After they had pillag'd theſe 
two Cities, they march'd into Mercia, and overthrew an 
Army Berthulph had brought againſt them in Defence of 
his Country. Nothing oppoſing their Progreſs, they 
wou'd have over-run ali England, if the News that Ethel- 
wHlph and Athelſtan deſign'd to intercept them in their 
return, had not made them halt. They repaſs'd the Thames, 
in order to give the two Kings Battle, who were en- 
camp'd at Okely in Surry. They committed, in their 
March, ſuch Barbarities, as the very mention of them 
wou'd ſtrike one with Horror. At length they engag'd 
the two Kings in the ſame Place, where they had en- 
camp'd in expectation of the Encmy. Here a bloody 
Battle was tought, wherein the Engliſb were victorious, 
and made ſo terrible a Slaughter of the Danes, that very 
few eſcap'd. 
Buthred Berthulph King of Mercia, died this Year, and was 
King ef ſaccade by Buthred, with the conſent of Ethelwwlph, 
Fl Wis whoſe Daughter he had married. 
Athelſtan : Aſter the Battle of Okely, we hear no more of Athel- 
Death. ſtan, which makes it preſum'd he did not long ſurvive 
that great Victory, to which his Valour had not a little 
Malm. I. 1. contributed. Altho' Ethehwulph had ſeveral Sons born in 
6. 2. Wedlock that were old enough to aſſiſt him in the Ad- 
miniſtration of Affairs, yet he wou'd not give Ethelbald 
his eldeſt, Ahe ſtan's Kingdom. Beſides his having no 


Battle of 
Okely, 


2 Affection - for him, he dreaded his reſtleſs and tur- 
ulent Spirit. The young Prince, who thought himſelf 
Baſtard- 
Brother, 


no leſs deſerving a Crown than Athelſtan his 
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Brother, was very much diſguſted at this Piece of Injuſtice, 
s he look'd upon it to be. 


Sen 
ETHELVM UL alone. 


THELWULPH was extreamly addicted to Reli- Chrratter 
gion, both by his natural Diſpoſition, and alſo by ” 1 1 
this Education, He wou'd willingly, if they wou'd have 75 
get him, have ſpent whole Days together in Converſation :wo Fuvo- 
with the Monks, whilſt the Danes were ranſacking his es. 
Kingdom in a mercileſs Manner. The Victory of Oke/ 
having procur'd him ſome Reſpite from theſe formidable 
Enemies, he was at Liberty to follow the natural Bent of 
is Mind. He had two Favorites, who had an equal Share H. Hunt. 
n his Affection and Confidence. They were both Bi- Malm. 7. 
ſhops, but of very different Characters. The firſt, amd. 
within, Biſhop of Wincheſter, was continually entertain- 
ng the King upon the Vanity of all worldly Glory, and 
he Joys of Heaven. The Second, call'd Alſtan, Biſhop 
ff Hherborn, was not at all pleas'd with the King's giving 
himſelf up wholly to his Devotions. He cou'd have 
iſh'd he wou'd have exerted himſelf more vigorouſly 
n repulſing the Danes, and employ'd his Time in making 
Preparations againſt their next return. To this purpoſe 
he never ceas'd animating him, by bringing to his Remem- 
brance the glorious Deeds of his Anceſtors, particularly of 
bis Father Egbert, which made the deepeſt Impreſſion upon 
im. He was not ſatisfied with ſtirring him up by live- 
ly Exhortations, but furniſh'd him alſo with Money to 


k 
2 
* 
1 


taſten on his Warlike Preparations. 

Theſe two Prelates bore an abſolute Sway over the King, 
who was naturally of a ſluggiſh and ſlothful Temper. 
The one had the Aſcendant in Peace, the other 
n War. Alſtan kept his Ground for a long while, b 
reſon of the frequent Invaſions of the Daues, whic 
robb'd the King of great Part of the Time he wou'd have 
{t aſide for his Devations. But as ſoon as he found 


e he 
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he was like to enjoy ſome quiet, he was entirely guided 
by the Biſhop of Wincheſter. This Prelate, taking thi 
Advantage of the King's pious Diſpoſition, ſo engrols'{ 
him to himſelf, that Alſtan, whole Advice was not ſo con. 
formable to the King's Inclination, found he daily lo 
Ground. Swithin, all in all with the King, confirm'd hin 
more and more in his natural Bias to a Religious Life 
Above all he inſpir d him with an extreme Affection fo 
the Church and Clergy, wherein the main of Religion they 
was made to conſiſt. By his Advice it was, that thi 
Prince, as is pretended, granted to the Church the Tithe 
of all his Dominions (a). Hitherto the Revenues of the 
Church were not very conſiderable. But by this ney 
Grant they were encreas'd to that Degree, that Erhelwwlph' 
Succeſſors had frequent Occaſion to wiſh he had left the 
Clergy in their former State, To his Zeal for Religion i 
was owing alſo that he ſent to Rome his youngeſt Son A. 
fred, then about five Years of Age. As he had a ven 
great Affection for this Child, he imagin d no doubt the 
Pope's Bleſſing wou'd be ratified in Heaven, and procure 
him great Happineſs. If we may believe Hiſtorians, Ln 

IV. was not contented with Bleſſing the young Prince 

but gave him alſo the Ceremony oF the Royal Unctin 

But this appears to have no Foundation, unleſs tis pre 

tended, the Pope knew by Revelation, that Alfred ſhou'd 

one Day come to the Crown, tho' the youngeſt of fou 

Brothers. Beſides, Alfred had not the Title of King til 

long after, when the Crown was devolv'd to him by the 

Death of his three elder Brothers. Some will have it, 

ſuppoſing this Vnction to be Matter of Fact that the 

Pope only anointed him with Chriſim at the Ceremony ol 

his Confirmation, which gave occaſion for ſome to im. 

bias that Alfred receiv d the Royal Unition before-hand, 

becauſe he was one Day to aſcend the Throne of England. 

| * Ethelwulph's 


(a) In the Laws of Ina and Offs, Tithes are ſettled on the Clergy. 
But in all likelihood theſe Laws were not oblery'd, or perha s Ethel ( 
wulph extended the Law all over Englanl. This Charter 1 ( 
at length in the State of the Church. | 
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Ethelwslph's great Zeal for Religion wou'd not let him 855. 
be eaſy, without the Satisfaction of paying a viſit to the bimfolf ts 
Pope in Perſon and receiving his Benedittion. As England g ome. 
was then in a profound Peace, he reſolv'd upon going to 
Rome, and accordingly did ſo in 855. At his Arrival, 

Leo gave him an honourable Reception, and had in return 

all the Reſpect and Submiſſion that cou'd be expected from 

ſo devout a Prince. During his ſtay at Rome, he viſited 

the Churches, Chapels, Holy Relicks, and every Thing ca- 
pable of feeding his Devotion. The Engliſh College found- 

ed by Ina and enlarg'd by Offa, having been burnt down 

| [the Year before] he caus'd it to be rebuilt in a more 
magnificent manner than before. And defiring to endow 

the College with greater Rvenues than his Predeceſſors had 

done, extended the Tax of Peter- pence all over his Domini- 

ons, Which till then had been levied only in Veſſex and 
Mercia, He oblig'd himſelf moreover to ſend to Rome 
Yearly the Sum of zoo ances [or Marks) (a), 200 
whereof were to be expended in Wax-Tapers for the 
Churches of St. Peter and St. Paul, and the remaining 
ioo for the Popes private uſe. Theſe are the Liberalities, Sigonius 
chat gave phe to certain Hiſtorians to aſſert that Erhel- de Reg. 
—4 made his Kingdom tributary to the Holy See. But, * 
vhat wrong uſes ſoever might be made of them in Time, 

i is certain they were no more originally than charitable 
Allowances to the Churches and Engliſh College. 

Ethelwulph, having ſatisfied his Devotion and Curioſity, 

by a twelve Months ſtay at Rome, return'd Home thro' 

France, where he married Judith, the Daughter of Charles He marries 
the Bald (b), a young Princeſs, of not above 12 Years Judith 


he Woof Age. This diſagreeable as well as unſeaſonable Match, 8 pas 
of Wl he having already ſeveral Children, was made another Pre- Bald. : 
* = for the Conſpiracy that was forming againſt him in 

Ky nolaxd. 


| hilſt Ethelwulph was buſied at Rome in Acts of De- 
V's votion, Alſtan Biſhop of Sherborn, formerly his Favorite, 
but, ſince the Loſs of his Credit, his Enemy, _ the 
| Advan- 


E (a) John Brompton is miſtaken in calling them 300 Talents, 
r (e) She is called Leorhera in the Saxon Annals. 
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Advantage of his Abſence to ſeduce Ethelbald his Eldelt «© 
Son, by way of Revenge. This young Prince, being 
naturally of an ill Temper, was already diſguſted at hy 
Father, for his not inveſting him with the Kingdom of W 12 
Kent after Athelſtans Death. And therefore very readily 
came in to the pernicious Counſels of Alſtan. The Prelate . 
repreſented to him, that Ethel mulph liv'd more like 
Monk than à King, and by his Negligence expos'd hi N 
Kingdom to Dangers and Ruin; that ſince he delighted o 5 
much in converſing with the Monks, it was fit he ſhou'd 1 
go and paſs the reſidue of his Days in a Monaſtery, and 
leave his Kingdom to his Son, who knew better how to 75 
govern it. The young Prince, all on fire to poſſeſs the hi 
Crown, was ſtagger'd at this Diſcourſe. As he was nat 8e 
ſound at bottom, there was no need of repeating it often 
in order to gain him over. -The News of Ethehwulpl'sW 14 
Marriage coming juſt in this Nick of Time, put the 
finiſhing ſtroketothe Matter. He thought he had reaſon WM p, 
to fear that, if there ſhou'd be any Children by this ſe- p. 
cond Marriage, they wou'd be able to diſpute with hin Sc 
the Succeſſion to the Crown, by the Help of the King of 
France. Theſe Conſiderations induced him to enter into — 
a Cabal with the Nobles how to prevent the King's Re. 
turn. Alſtan, who was the Author of the Plot, did all tha 
lay in his Power to bring over the Nobility and Commonaly 
to the Prince's Side, and it was not long before he had 
form'd a powerful Party in favour of the Prince. Ethel. 
Wulph, inform'd of theſe Proceedings, immediately lett 
France, and arriv'd in England before his Son had taken al ( 
neceſſary meaſures to hinder his landing. However Ethel- 
bald went on with his Deſign, and openly declar'd his In- 
tent of dethroning his Father. As Ethelwulph had nn: 
fied his new Wife with the Title of Queen, in conſiders WM x. 
tion of her Illuſtrious Birth, Ethelbald laid hold of that pr 
Pretence to colour over his Revolt. He alledg'd, that by 
the expreſs Terms of the Law made upon the Account of fe 
Brithrick's Murder, the Weſt-Saxons were abſoly'd from ba 
their Oath of Allegiance to the King. All Things tended 
to a Civil War, which cou'd not but prove fatal to E 2 a 
| _ * 
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ſince beſides other Miſchiefs, it wou'd undoubtedly bring 
on freſh Invaſions from the Danes. But ſome of the 
wiſeſt of the Nobility of both Parties, foreſeeing the Ca- 
lamities that wou'd enſue, by their Mediation endeavour'd 
to bring Matters to an Accommodation. Tho' Right and 
Juſtice were entirely on the King's ſide, yet he conſented 
to peaceable Meaſures. But as he was old and of an eaſ 
Nature, and as his Son highly threatned his Oppoſers, the 
Balance very much inclin'd to Erhelbald's Side. By the 
Treaty, which was manag'd by the Umpires, Ethelwulph, 
was oblig'd to give upto his Son the antient Kingdom of 
Weſſex, and to 2 down contented with That of Kent for 
himſelf, under which were compris d alſo Eſſex and Suſſex. 
Some of his Courtiers advis'd him not to ſign ſo partial 
and unequal a Treaty ; but he wou'd not hearken to them. 
He told them, he did not ſet ſo high a value on the Do- 
minions allotted to his Son, as to purchaſe them at the 
Price of a Civil War, and that, altho* it might be in his 
Power to recover them, yet his Death wou'd ſoon put his 
Son in Poſſeſſion of them again. 


ETHELWULPH in Kent. 
|ETHELBALD in Weſſex. 


NE wou'd think Ethelwulph foreſaw his Death 
was not far off, ſince he out-liv'd this Partition but 
two Years, which he ſpent in a Manner worthy a Chriſtian 
Prince, in doing Acts of Charity, in adminiſtring Juſtice 
to his Subjects, and endeavouring, by the Force of his 
Example, to induce them to lead lives conformable to the 
Precepts of the Goſpel. Ethelbald, on the contrary, de- 
nding upon many Years to come, thought of nothing 
* how to ſpend bis Days in Licentiouſneſs and De- 
uchery. 
The”, Saxon Annals tell us about this. Time, Edmund, owe 
a Youth about 15 Years of Age, was crown'd King of x4. 4,2. 
. Rr e Eaft= lia. 
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An. Sax. 


Fl. Wig. 
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mouth. 


in Sancti. 
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w -Iph's 
Laſ; Will, 


Malm. 


His Death 
857. 
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Eaſt- Anglia, He was Son to Alcmund, a Prince of the 
Royal Blood, who fled into Germany, when Offa ſeis'd 
upon Eaſt- Anglia. It is not ſaid whether this was done 
with the Conſent of Erhelwalph and Ethelbald, or whe- 
ther taking the Advantage of ar Diſſention between the 
Father and Son, they reſolv'd to have a King of their own. 
Edmund was guided, during his Youth, by the Advice 
of Biſhop Humbert, who took care to form him to a ver- 
tuous Life, and inſtill into him Sentiments of Juſtice and 
Equity, of which his Subjects reap'd the Benefit. I paſs 
over in filence all the Miracles, that are affirm'd to have 
attended his Birth, and ſhall ſpeak elſewhere of his Tra- 
gical End, honour'd with the Name of Martyrdom. 
Ethehvulph, finding he had not long to live, made his 
Ml, wherein he diſpos'd of his Dominions to Ethelbert 
his ſecond Son, and after his Deceaſe to Ethelred his third 
Son, and after him to Alfred his youngeſt. I am not ſure 
whether it was cuſtomary then for the Kings to diſpoſe of 
their Dominions by Mul, or whether Ethebvulph was the 
Firſt that did ſo. However this be, it is certain that Ethel. 
wwlph's Sons ſucceeded one Another by virtue of his Wil. 
Wherein he alſo order'd his Heirs to maintain one poor 
Perſon for every Tithing in his Hereditary Lands. He 
died * ſoon after in 857, after a Reign of 20 Years (#), 
leaving behind him four Sons and one Daughter, who was 
married to Ruthred King of Mercia, and died at Pavia in 
888. Ethelbald, Ethelwulph's eldeſt Son, being already 
in Poſleſhon of the Kingdom of eſſex, Ethelbert his 
Brother had only for his Share, Rem, Eſſex, and Swſſex, 
compris'd under the name of he Kingdom of Kent. As 
for Ethelred, and Alfred, his other 1 50 they were at 
firſt but ill provided for; but in the End they both mount- 
ed the Throne. Beſides Athelſtan, ſpoken of before, 
ſome give Ethelwulph another natural Son call'd Neor, who 
| Was 


(a) The Saxon Annals allow Ethelwulph to have reign'd but 18 
Years, and yet tell us his Father began to reign in $00, and that he 
reign'd 37 Years, 7 Months, and that Ethelwalph died in 857, * He 
was buried at Winchefter with his Father Egbert. 
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was afterwards Profeſſor at Oxford, But I very much 
doubt whether Neot was his Son. It is more likely he 
was only his Relation, of the Blood-Royal of Weſſex. 


3. ETHELBALD in Weſſex. 
ETHELBERT in Kent. 


T' elbald's Reign was remarkable neither for any Event 
of Moment, nor for any Action of his own, worth 
1 "cording. All Hiſtorians are agreed that he was a Prince 
of no Merit, and of an evil Diſpoſition. He is ſaid by 
the Engliſh Hiſtorians to make no Scruple of marryin 
udith of France his Father's Widow. But the French 
riters ſay not a word of this Marriage. They tell us 
her marriage with Ethelwulph not being conſummated by 
reaſon of her Youth, ſhe return'd to France, from whence 
ſhe was carried off by Baldwin Iron-hand Earl of Flax 
ders, Perhaps they knew nothing of her ſecond Marriage, 
or it may be they did not think proper to mention it, as 
reflecting on the Family of Charles the Great. But be this 
as it will, the Engliſh Hiſtorians ſpeak of it as certain Mat- 
ter of Fact. Anu one of them adds *, Ethelbald was 
brought to a Senſe of his Fault, by Swithin Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, and underwent a ſevere Penance for it. This 
Penance, which in all appearance conſiſted in ſome Grants 


or Donations to the Monaſteries, made an Hiſtorian * ſay, He dies in 


His Death, which happen'd in 860, was exceedingly la- 
mented. He had reign'd two Years in Weſſex, during his 
Father's Life, and about two Years and a half after his De- 
ceaſe. Ethelbert his Brother, already in Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom of Kerr, ſucceeded to Weſſex, by virtue of their 
Father's Jaſt Will and Teſtament, | 


Rr2 2. Ethel. 


* Matthew of HMeſtminſter. But Aſer, who liv'd in thoſe days, 


ſays no ſuch thing, * Huntingdon; who tells us he was buried at 
Sherborn. 


860. 
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4 ETHELBETT, alone. 


The Danes HE Danes, having left England for ſome Years un- 
ede moleſted, immediately upon Ethelbert's Coronation 
"5 renew'd their Invaſions. As they had not been heard of 
for a good While, they were almoſt forgotten, and conſe. 
quently, no Preparations were made to repulſe their At- 
They burn tacks. By which means they penetrated as far as Wincheſter, 
3 the Metropolis of Weſſex, and reduc'd the City to Aſhes. 
wy They wou'd have proceeded to much greater Miſchiets, 
They are re- had not Oſrick and Ethelwulph, two Weſt-Saxon Earls, 
$154. with ſome Troops they had drawn together, beat them 
back to their Ships. 

Another Time, they came and landed, in Antumn, in 
the Iſle of Thanet, where they winter'd, in order to be in 
Ethelbert a readineſs to begin their Incurſions in the Spring. Ethel. 
gives them bert, very uneaſy at their being ſo near him, but not | 
of 23% knowing how to help it, offer d them a Sumof Money to I dot 
1% tate, go off quietly. They accepted of his Offer; but when ¶ left 
and fall to they had finger'd the Money, they ruſh'd into Kent and din 
Plundering. deſtroy'd All with Fire and Sword, Ethelbert not being vaſ 

in a Condition to be revenged of them for their Treachery. ¶ em 
However having learnt by it, that Nothing but Force har 
cou'd rid him of his Enemies, he ſet about levying an Ar- So. 
my, to intercept them in their Retreat and prevent them wh 
from carrying off their Booty. Their Dread of theſe I ber 
Preparations made them embark with their Plunder ſo 28 
abruptly, that it was not poſſible to hinder them. Tt 
He dies in Ethelbert's Reign, which laſted but fix Years, affords I the 
„%, but little Matter for Hiſtory. He died * in 866, leav- I At 
3451-4 ing two Sons, Adbelm, and Ethelward, who did not ſuc- bes 
Sherborn, ceed him, his younger Brother Ethelred aſcending the IJ ni 


Ancther 
Deſcent. 


"hs Throne by virtue of Etbelwulph's Will. in 
er 
of 


$» Ethel. H 
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3. ETHELRED. I 


H Reign of Ethelred was ſhort and troubleſome. 

From the Day of his Coronation, to that of his 
Death, he had one continu'd Conflict with the Danes. 
They began with attacking Northumberland, which at 
length they became Maſters of. They proceeded next to 
$ Eaſt- Anglia, which they alſo ſubdu'd. And after hav- 
ing forc'd the Merciant to purchaſe their Ranſom with a 
| Sum of Money, they enter'd Weſſex. Notwithſtanding 
the Valour of Ethelred and the many Battels he fought, 
he had the Vexation at his Death to leave them in the 
Heart of his Kingdom, and in a condition of ſoon com- 
pleating the Conqueſt of the Whole. Theſe are the Prin- 
| cipal Events during this Reign, the moſt remarkable 

Circumſtances whereof, I am now going to relate. 

The Authority Egbert had reſerv'd over the King- Malm. 
doms of Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, and Northumberland, and 
left his Son Ethelwulph in poſſeſſion of, had been much 
diminiſh'd for ſome time, by reaſon of the frequent In- 
vaſions of the Danes. Whilſt the Kings of Weſſex were 
employ'd in the Defence of their own Dominions, it was 
hardly poſſible for them to think of improving their 
Sovereignty over the three Kingdoms of the Angles, to 

vhom Egbert was willing to leave ſome ſhadow of Li- 
: berty. And therefore, by Degrees the Northumbrians, 
25 the fartheſt diſtant from Weſſex, threw off their Yoke. 
The Factions that had for ſo may Years reign'd among 
them, had drop'd a t deal of their mutual Heat and 
Anomiſity, ſince their unanimouſly agreeing to place O/- 
bert on the Throne. This happy Union wou'd have 
nis d Northumberland to its antient Splendor, had not an 
unforeſeen Accident blown up the Coals of their Diſ- 
ſentions afreſh, and ſunk the Country into ſuch a Gulf 
of Miſery, that it never more was able to lift up its 
„Head. The Origin of thoſe new Troubles, which brought 


on 
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on the Ruin of Northumberland, and prov'd fatal to all 
England, was this. | 

Osbert, who kept his Court at York, returning one 
Day from Hunting, had a mind to refreſh himſelf at the 


Houſe of a certain Earl nam'd Bruern-Bocard, Guardian 


of the Coaſts againſt the Irruptions of the Danes. The 


Earl happening to be from Home, his Lady, to whoſe 
charming Beauty was join'd the moſt engaging Behavi- 


our, entertain'd her Sovereign with the Reſpect due to 
his Quality. Osgbert, raviih'd at the Sight of ſo much 
Beauty, became in an Inſtant deſperately in Love with 
her, and reſolv'd, let the Conſequence be what it wou'd, 
to ſatisfy his Paſſion without delay. Accordingly, on 
Pretence of having ſome Matters of Importance to com- 
municate to her, in the Abſence of the Earl, he led he 
inſenſibly into a private Room, where after ſeveral At- 
tempts to bring her to comply by fair Means, he fell at 
length to downright Force. Entreaties, Tears, Cries, 
Reproaches, were ineffectual to put a ſtop to his raging 
Paſhon. After the Commiſſion of this infamous Deed, 
he left the Counteſs in that exceſs of Griet and Vexa- 
tion, that it was not poſſible for her to hide the Cauſe 
ſrom her Husband. So outragious an Affront is hardly 
ever forgiven. Tho' Osbert was King, and Earl Brauer 
his Subject, he reſented ſo highly this Injury, that he 
reſolv'd not to ſtick at any Means to be reveng'd. He 
had a great Intereſt with the Northumbriaus, and the 
baſe Action of Othert was naturally apt to alienare the 
Minds of his Subjects from him. Accordingly, by the 
Management of the Earl, the Bernicians in a little time 
revolted, and looking upon Osbert as unworthy to govern 
them, they elected another King nam'd Ella, whom they 
plac'd on the Throne, with a Aon to ſupport him 
in it. Thus the old Diviſions, which ſeem'd to be quite 
laid aſleep, were ſet on Foot again, and Vorthumberland once 


more divided between two Kings ana two Factions, who 


continually aiming at each other's Deſtruction, were but 
too ſucceſsſul in their endeavours. 


A 
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A Civil War was the fatal Conſequence of this Diviſi- 
on. The two Kings did what they cou'd to decide their 
Quarrel by Arms; but the equality of their Forces pre- 
{ N the Scale from inlicining to either Side, they both 
kept their Ground. One wou'd think the offended Earl 
might have been ſatisfied with Osbert's loſing half his Do- 
| minions. But his Revenge ſeem'd to him not to be com- 
| pleated, whilſt he ſaw him on the Throne of Deira. And 
therefore, ſince it wou'd be, as he rightly judg'd, a ve- 
ty difficult Matter to carry it any farther without a fo- 

reign Aid, he fatally reſolv d to go and procure the Aſſiſt- 

ance of the Danes. This was not the firſt Time the like 

Injury had produc'd the like Effect. Spain, under the Do- 

minion of the Moors, felt at that very Time, the Mil- 

chiefs, an Affair of this Nature had been the Caule of. 

As ſoon as the Earl arriv'd in Denmark, he immediately 

applied to King Ivar [or Hinpzar| (a,) and giving him Ear! Bru- 
a particular Account of the diſtracted State of Northum- ern brings 
berland, let him ſee, if he wou'd take the Advantage of : _ 2 
the preſent JunEure, he might with eaſe become Maſter land. 8 
of that Kingdom. Ivar very readily came into an Enter- 

prize, which the deſire of Revenge as well as his Ambi- 

tion ſpurr'd him on to; Regnerus Fas Father, having been 

taken Priſoner in England, was thrown into a Ditch full 

of Serpents, where he miſerably periſh'd. So barbarous a 
Treatment having: inſpir d [var with a furious hatred a- 
qainſt the Exgliſh, he imbrac'd, without any Heſitation, the 
preſent opportunity of being reveng'd of them. With 
this View, he concerted with Earl Bruern all neceſſary 
Meaſures to put their Deſign in Execution, In the Sprin 
he enter d the Humber with a numerous Fleet, whic * 
ſpread a Terror over all England. He was conducted by ,, Nor- 
Bruern, and attended by bis Brother Hubba, the moſt thumber- 
valiant Perſon of his Time. As the Northumbrians had no land. 


: Sim, Du- 
Intelligence r 


(a) Pont anus, in his Hiſtory of Denmark, places not Ivar among 
the Kings of that Country: But Meurſius aſſures us, that this Prince 


was crown'd in 836, wherein he agrees not in his Chronology with 
the Engliſh Hiſtorians, 


Ivar makes 
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Intelligence of this Invaſion, they were in no readineſs 
to diſpute his landing. Thus Ivar without any Oppoſi- 
tion became Maſter of the Northern Shore of the Hum. 
ber. From whence he march'd directly to York, where Of 
bert was drawing an Army together to oppoſe him. 
In this great extremity, Osbert applied to Ella, tho? his 
Enemy, for Aſſiſtance. Ella, conſcious of his cruel 
treatment of 7var's Father, and dreading the Son's Reven 
very willingly agreed to drop their private Quarrel in or- 
der to join Forces againſt the common Enemy. Ac- 
cordingly, he proceeded with all poſſible expedition to 
bring him a powerful Reinforcement. If Osbert cou'd 
have brought himſelf to have ſtaid in Jork till Ella's Al- 
rival, who was upon the March, he wou'd doubtleſs have 
embarraſs'd the King of Denmark, who by that Means 
wou'd have been forc'd to oppoſe the Enemy in two Places 
at once. But his great Courage wou'd not let him go 
ſo ſafe a way to work. Perhaps it was with regret that 
he ſaw himſelf conſtrain'd to have recourſe to his Ene- 
my, or it may be, he was afraid of ſome Treachery, 
However this be, without ſtaying for Ella, he fallied out 


of Pork, and attack'd the Danes ſo vigorouſly, that they 


Osbert de- 


feated ana 
lain. 


Meurſius 
Hiſt: Dan. 
Defeat and 
Death of 


Elk, 


had much ado to ſtand the Shock, and were very near 
being put in Diſorder. But their obſtinate Reſiſtance ha- 
ving at length ſlacken'd the-Ardor of their Enemies, they 
preſs d them in their turn, and compell'd them at laſt to 
retire without any Order into the Town. Osbert, deſpe- 
rately vex'd to ſee the Victory ſnatch'd out of his Hands, 
aſter being ſure of it as he thought, us'd all his Endeavour 
to rally his Troops again, but was ſlain in the Retreat, 
with abundance of his Men. | 
This Victory having open'd the Gates of York to the 
Danes, they enter'd the Town in order to refreſh theme 
ſelves, whilſt Ella was advancing, in hopes of repairing 
the Loſs Osbert had ſuffer'd by his too great Haſte, [var 
having juſt triumph'd over one of the Kings, and not be- 
lieving the other to be more formidable, lar him ſome 


trouble, by going to meet him, This Battle was no leſs 
bloody than the firſt, nor leſs fatal to the Engliſh, = 


2 MM 
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loft his Life, and his Army was entirely routed. Some 
ſay, this Prince was not ſhin in the Battle; but being ta- 
ken Priſoner, Ivar order'd him to be flead alive, in Re- 
venge for his Father's Death. The Field of Battle was 
call'd 1 that is, Ellas Overthrow. 

After theſe two ſignal Victories, Ivar without any one's I, ar enters 
oppoſing him, took poſſeſſion of all Northumberland. But Mercia, 
this not ſatisfying his Ambition, he march'd into Mercia, 
plundering and ravaging without mercy, all he met in his 
way. Buthred King of Mercia, having had time to pre- 

e himſelf, had calld in to his Aſſiſtance Ethelred his 

rother- in- law, who had join'd him with all the Forces 
of Weſſex. Ivar was advanc'd as far as Nottingham, in 
hopes of coming upon the King of Aercia unawares ; 
but when he was inform'd Erhelred had join'd him, he ꝑthelred 
at br ſhort, ſurpriz'd himſelf to find his Forces inferior 20%, the 
to thoſe of the Engliſh Princes. The two Armies ſtood King of 
near one another for ſome time, expecting every Moment * 
to engage. But the Conſequence of a Battle, which in 
all Appearance, wou'd determine the Fate of both Sides, 
kept them in ſuſpence. At haſt, after having look d one 
nother in the Face a good while, th ed without 
coming to Blows, Bathred choſe rather to bribe the Ene- Buthred 
my to retire with a Sum of Money, than to hazard a 599 #he 
Battle, the Succeſs whereof was very dubious. Beſides, 1 Lf 
he was aware there was nothing to by the Dares, of Money, 
tho Fortune favour'd him, whereas his All was at Stake 
in Caſe he was worſted. | 
Ever ſince Ivar's Arrival in England, he had terribly 
ravag'd all the Places wherever he came, particularly the 
Monaſteries, where the Engliſh endeavour'd to conceal 
their moſt valuable Effects. One may eaſily imagine 
the idolatrous Danes had no great regard for the Nuns, | 
and that Multitudes of them were expos'd to their bru- 
tal Luſt, We have a remarkable Story upon this Head: Sim. Dus 
The Abbeſs of Coldingham, upon the Approach of the _ ” 
Dani ſb Army, * u her Nuns, to cut off their of Cold * C 
Noſes and Upper-Lips, in order to ſcreen themſelves ham de.. 
from the Outrages they 1 2 threatned with. This = ftroy d, 
Cn wet 8 . ta 
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table Expedient, it js true, preſerv'd their Honour, but 
coſt them their Lives. The Soldiers beholding, con- 
trary to their * ſuch monſtrous Viſages, ſet 
fire to the Monaſtery, making them in the Flames com- 
pleat the Sacrifice of their Perſons, which they had already 
| begun offering to God. 7 e 

975 Ivar not having had all the Succeſs he hop'd for in 
8 Ivar /ub- Mercia, turn'd his Arms another way, where in all like- 
dues Eaſt- lihood he wou'd meet with leſs Oppoſition. He left 
Anglia. FHubba his Brother in Northumberland, and embarking 
with the Flower of his Troops, he made a Deſcent on 
0 Eaſt-Anglia, where Edmund was King, of whom I have 
| already Ron, This young Prince, more us'd to Acts 
of Devotion, than to the Exerciſe of Arms, having given 

the Danes Battle, was with Eaſe overthrown and com- 
pell'd to fave himſelf by Flight. He thought of con- 
cealing bimſelf in a Church, but being diſcover'd, he ws WM : 
* Hoxon brought before Ivar at Hegilſdon x. The Conqueror of. MW \ 
# Suffolk. fer'd to leave him in Poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, provided MW 1 
5 d 
0 


he wou'd acknowledge him for his Sovereign, and pay him 
Tribute. Edmund refuſing to come to theſe Terms, Ivar 
order'd him to be tied to a Tree, and ſhot at with Ar- le 
rows, and then to have his Head cut off. * Humben al 

| Biſhop v 
N 


* Tho Rapin, as the moſt probable Opinion, makes Osber?*s raviſh- 
ing Earl Bruern's Lady the Occaſion of the Danes coming to Nor- fo 
thumberland, there is alſo another reaſon given of that and the ba- va 

barous Murther of Edmund. The Story goes, that Lodebrac i 5 

King of Denmark going a Hawking in a Boat, was driven 
out to Sea by a Storm, and caſt upon the Engliſh Coat do 
near Yarmouth. He was ſeiz d and brought to Edmund's Court, then th 
King of Eaft- Anglia, who finding him agreat Sportſman, was please re. 

| with his Company. Bern the King's Faulkner perceiving himſelf out- 
done in his own Buſineſs by this Stranger, drew him into a Wood 
on pretence of ſhowing him Game, and barbarouſly murder d him. 
Lodebroch's Dog almoſt ſtarv'd, comes to the Palace, and being fed, 
oes away again. The Dog doing this ſeveral Times, made the King "W 

Lee follow him, and thus were brought to a Sight of the Corps. 


Bern was tried for the Murther, and being found guilty, was con- b. 5 
demn'd to be put into Lodebroch's Boat and committed to the Merci El: 


of the Sea, without Tackling er Proyiggn. He had the good 2 
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Biſhop of the Eaſt-Angles, was alſo put to Death by Ivar's 
Order. Edmund's Head being found ſome Time after, was 
buried with his Body at St. Edmund's-Bury, ſo called 

from him. Whilſt the Roman Catholick Religion fAlouriſh'd 

in England, great Numbers of Miracles were ſaid to be An. de 
wrought at his Tomb. I don't know by what Accident Toul. de la 
his Corps came to be at Toulouſe, where they pretend it Faille. 
was found in 1667. | 

Ivar being thus Maſter of Eaſt-Anglia, appointed a Da- 

»iſp Captain one Godrim or Gothurn, Governor of it. 
Afterwards, having recall'd his Brother Hubba from Nor- 
thumberland, in order to be near his Perſon, he made Ec- 
bert, by Birth an Exgliſhman, but entirely at his Devoti- 
on, King of that Kingdom. 

The good Succeſs the Danes had met with during this g,,- 
War, having put them in hopes of becoming Maſters of Ivar in- 
all England, they began to form new Projects, Ivar, vades Weſ. 
who had got perfe& Information of the State of the . 
Iſland, found he muſt begin with Weſſex, in or- 
der to bring his Deſigns about, He was in hopes, 
cou'd he once ſubdue that Kingdom, the reſt wou'd fol- 
low of Courſe. On the other Hand, he was ſenſible that 
all his Conqueſts elſewhere, ſtood upon no firm Bottom 
whilſt the King of Weſſex was in a Condition to aſſiſt his 
Neighbours, Theſe Conſiderations determin'd him to at- 
tack Erhelred, and having embark'd his Troops, he fail'd 
for the Coaſt of Weſſex, where landing his Army, he ad- 
vanc'd as far as Reading. Ethelred, who had foreſeen his 
Deſign, being in a readineſs with his Army, march'd 
towards that Quarter, accompanied by Alfred his Bro- 
ther. It wou'd be tedious, and perhaps impraQticable, to 
relate the Particulars of this War. It is ſufficient to ſay 
in two Words, that within the Compaſs of one Year, 
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tune to be carried to the Daniſu Shore, The Boat being known, Bern 
was apprehended and examin'd about Lodebroch, He told them that 
being caſt on the Coaſt of Eaſt- Anglia, he was put to Death by King 
Edmund's Order. Upon which, Ivar and Hwubba, Lodebroch's Sons, 
_lail'd for Eaſ- Anglia, with a numerous Army, but were forc'd by bad 
Weather into Northumberland. Coll. Eccl. Hiſt. 
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Ethelred fought nine pitch'd Battles, and upon all Occa- 
ſions gave ſignal Proofs of his Courage and Conduct, 
tho' Fortune was not always favourable to him. In the 
952. Lft Battle, which was fought near Wittingham, he re- 
Fthrad's ceiv'd a mortal Wound, whereof he died in 872, after 
Death, he had reign'd five Years *. 
E eee not to be entirely free from blame, for 
letting the Danes over- run Northumberland and Eaſt- 
Anglia, without endeavouring to ſtop their Career. But 
it is ſomewhat probable that this Prince, ſurpriz'd at the 
Defeat of the two Kings of Northumberland, and the 
ſwift Progreſs of Ivar's Arms, did not think himſelf in 
a Capacity to repair the Misfortunes caus'd by the Diſ- 
ſentions of the Northambrians. Beſides, he did not care, 
doubtleſs, to expoſe in the Defence of Northumberland 
and Eaſt- Anglia, the Forces he foreſaw he ſhou'd ſtand 
in need of for the Preſervation of his own Kingdom. 
It may farther be ſaid in his Juſtification, that the Ter- 
ror which was ſpread over all England, put it out of his 
Power perhaps, to diſpoſe of his Army as he cow'd have 
wiſh'd. This Terror was fo great, that it was no eaſy 
Matter to get the Exgliſb to march againſt ſo formidable 
Enemies, till they were compell'd to it in their own necel- 
ſary Defence. | 
Tho' Ethelred was noted for his great Bravery, yet was 
* Afſer. de he more ſo for his Piety and Devotion. An Hiſtorian * 
Alfr. Reb. tells us, that being at Prayers upon a Day of Battle, he 
Geft.p.7- was reſolv'd not to move till the Service was over, tho' the 
Fight was begun, andthe Danes had ſome Advantage. He 
_ (God rewarded his Piety with a ſignal Victory that 
es 21% 


Ethelred 


He lies buried at Minburn in Dorſetſhire, where this Inſcription 
is to be read on his Tomb: 

In hoc loco quiefcit Corpus S. Ethelredi Regis Weſt-Saxonum 
Martyris, qui anno Domini DCCCLXXII. XXIII. Aprilis per ma- 
ou D— kr occubuit. fe he died of the Plagu 

ome call this Epitaph in Queſtion, an ied of t 
which 3 at 3 Timo r 
* That Battel was fought at A/>down in Berkſhire, 
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Book. IV. 6. ALFRED the Great. 


Etbelred left ſeveral Children, of whom Alfred, the 
great Grand- father of Ethehwerd the Hiſtorian, was one. 
Some fay alſo he had a Daughter call'd 7hyra, married to 
Trothon VI. King of Denmark. Ethelred's Sons ſucceed- 
ed not to the Crown, for the fame Reaſon the Sons of his 
elder Brother Ethelbert did not, I mean, Erhelwalph's 
Will. In purſuance to which Alfred his Brother was plac'd 
on the Throne without any one's queſtioning his Title. 

During Echelred's Reign, the Danes demoliſh'd the 
famous Monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough or 
Medeſhamſted, beſides - Coldingham before mention d. It 
is chiefly on the Deſcription of the Miſeries of the Abbeys 
that Hiſtorians have dilated, whilſt they paſs'd over in Si- 
lence, Events much more remarkable, and more worthy the 
Notice of a curious Reader. | 


6. cALFRED the Great. 
LFRED was no lefs infeſted with the Danes than ALFRED 
his Predeceſſor had been. This Prince, as well as the Great. 
his Brother Ethelred, had frequent Occaſion of exerciſi 
his Valour, Firmneſs, and all the other Virtues Heaven 
ddorn'd him with. Their Fortune however was different; 
as Ethelred was never reduc'd to ſo deplorable a Condition 
25 Alfred, ſo on the other hand, he was never rais'd to that 
Height of Glory. It ſeem'd as if Divine Providence had 
a Mind to let the World ſee in the Perfon of Afred, how 
God ſets up and pulls down Kings according to his good 
Pleaſure. This is what I am about to ſhow in the Life 
of this Prince, in writing of which I ſhall for the moſt 
Part take for my Guide a celebrated Hiſtorian who has Spelman: 
given us an exact Account of A4/fred's Actions. 
Ethelred had left the Affairs of his Kingdom in a de- The Srate of 
plorable Condition. The Danes, already Maſters of Nor- the King- 
thumberland and Eaft- Anglia, were in the very Heart of . 
the Kingdom of Weſſex.” Notwithſtanding the wy Bat. 
dles Erhelred had given Them, they had got Poſſeſſion of 
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6. A LFRED the Great. 


Book. IV. 6. ALFRED the Great. 
Etbelred left ſeveral Children, of whom Alfred, the 
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great-Grand-father of Ethelwerd the Hiſtorian, was one. 
| Some fay alſo he had a Daughter call'd 7hyra, married to 
Trothon VI. King of Denmark. Ethelred's Sons ſucceed- 


ed not to the Crown, for the ſame Reaſon the Sons of his 
elder Brother Ethelbert did not, I mean, Ethelwwulph's 
Mill. In purſuance to which Alfred his Brother was plac'd 
on the Throne without any one's queſtioning his Title. 
During Ethelred's Reign, the Danes demoliſn'd the 
famous Monaſteries of Croyland, Ely, Peterborough or 


' Medeſhamſted, beſides Coldingham before mention'd. It 


is chiefly on the Deſcription of the Miſeries of the Abbeys 
that Hiſtorians have dilated, whilſt they paſs'd over in Si- 


lence, Events much more remarkable, and more worthy the 
Notice of a curious Reader. 
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LFRED was no leſs infeſted with the Danes than ALFRED 
his Predeceſſor had been. This Prince, as well as the Great. 
his Brother Ethelred, had frequent Occaſion of exerciſin 
his Valour, Firmneſs, and all the other Virtues Heaven had 


adorn'd him with. Their Fortune however was different; 
2s Ethelred was never reduc'd to ſo deplorable a Condition 
zs Alfred, ſo on the other hand, he was never rais'd to that 


Height of Glory. It ſeem'd as if Divine Providence had 
a Mind to let the World ſee in the Perſon of Alfred, how 


| God ſets up and pulls down Kings according to his good 
| Pleaſure. This is what I am about to ſhow in the Life 
of this Prince, in writing of which I ſhall for the moſt 
Part take for my Guide a celebrated Hiſtorian who has Spelman. 


given us an exact Account of Afred's Actions. 
Ethelred had left the Affairs of his Kingdom in a de- The state of 
plorable Condition. The Danes, already Maſters of Nor- the King- 
thumberland and Eaſt- Anglia, were in the very Heart of 50 

the Kingdom of Weſſex.” Notwithſtanding the many Bat. 
tles Erhelred had given Them, they had got Poſſeſſion of 
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The Battle 
of Wilton, 
wherein Al- 
fredrsworſt- 
ed. 


Je makes a 
Treaty with 
the Danes. 
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ſeveral Towns, and not only kept their Footing in the 
Country, but had reaſon to hope they ſhou'd oon 

thro' with the Conqueſt of it. Alfred had ſcarce been a 
Month on the Throne, when he found himſelf oblig'd to 
take the Field againſt cheſe formidable. Enemies, who were 
advanc'd as far as Wilton. Hither it was that he march'd to 
attack them for the firſt Time, after his Brother's Death *, 
He flatter'd himſelf for ſome time that Victory wou'd 
incline to his Side; but the Scene changing on a ſudden in 
favour of the Danes, He was forc'd at length to leave 
them Maſters of the Field of Battle. However, his Los 
was not ſo conſiderable, as to put him out of all hopes of 
being reveng'd. As the Danes had alſo loſt abundance of 
their Men, he endeavour'd, without the leaſt Delay, to 
put his Army in a condition to give them Battle again, be- 
fore they ſhou'd be reinforc'd. They were aſtoniſh'd at 
his Expedition, and tho* victorious, they ſued for Peace, 
finding they were unable to carry on the War. How much 
ſoever Alfred confided in his Troops, who appear'd eager 
to engage, he did not think proper to let {lip the preſent 
opportunity of getting rid of his Enemies, without the 
Hazard of a ſecond Battle. . As they offer'd to march out 
of his Dominions, on condition he wou'd moleſt them in 
no other Part of England,, he gladly complied with their 
Terms, looking upon them as very advantageous, conſider- 


ing his Circumſtances. And indeed, this Treaty gave him 


The Danes 
enter Mer- 
cia, and are 
bought off 
with Money, 


Time to be in a readineſs againſt a freſh Invaſion, which 
he had all the reaſon in the World to expect. But had he 


been bent upon engaging them again and had loſt the 1 K 
his whole Kingdom wou'd infallibly have fallen into t 
hands of his Enemies. 


The Danes upon marching out of eſſex retir'd to Lon- 
don *, which they had taken during the laſt War. [var 
was return'd into Dezmark and. had left the Command 8 

| EA Sy the 


* Ethelwerd ſeems to intimate that Alfred was not in this Battle 
in perſon, being buſied about his Brother's Funeral. J. 4. c. 3. 
ngdom of Eſex, 
yet it was then in Subjection to Mercia; whergjt has continued eve: 
ſince as Part of Mddleſex. 


* Tho' London lay within the Precincts of the Ki 
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the Army to his Brother Hubba, who being tied up from 
attacking Weſſex, turn'd his Arms againſt Mercia. Bu- 
thred knowing he was not in a Capacity to reſiſt him, ſince 
Alfred was bound not to ſend him any Succours, thought 
it his wiſeſt Courſe to buy off the Danes with a Sum of 
Money, in order to fave his Country from their Depreda- 
tions. Upon the Receit of the Money, they made for 
Northumberland, deſigning to take up their Quarters with 
their Countrymen. But Proviſions running ſcarce, by 
reaſon of the Devaſtations they themſelves had made, they but return 
law themſelves forc'd, as it were, to march back into Mer- gain. 
cia. Before they left Northumberland, they depos'd Eg- 
bert whom they had plac'd on the Throne, and put a 
Daniſh Earl, one Ricſige, in his Room. Buthred finding S. Dudelm. 
they were come again into his Dominions, complain'd of 
their Breach of Faith; but without minding his Com- | 
plaints, they compell'd him to give them another conſi- Mi! 
derable Sum of Money, to retrieve his Country from the "| 
Deſtruction it was threatned with. But no ſooner was M'l 
the Money paid, but they fell to plundering and ravag- | 
ing, and let Buthred know that even his own Perſon was Buthred 
in Danger. The Fear of falling into their hands, oblig'd fe #5 
him to abandon his Kingdom, and tetire to Rome, where porn = 
he ſpent the reſidue of his Days in the Engliſh College. Rome. 
Mercia being thus without a King, and Alfred's hands 
tied up from ſending any Aſſiſtance, the Danes without any 
Difficulty became Maſters of that ſpacious Kingdom. 
However, not to frighten the Mercians too much, the 
ſet over them as their King, Ceoluph one of Buthred's Do- 
meſticks. Tho' the new King was an Engliſhman, yet Ingulph. 
holding the Kingdom _ till ſuch time as his Malters 
ſhou'd require him to reſign, he reſolv'd to make uſe of 
his Time to fill his Coffers: So that the Mercians ſuffer' d 
as much by the continual Rap ines and Extortion of their 
Countryman, as they wou'd perhaps have done by the 
Hands of a Foreigner. | | 
Tho' the Danes were Maſters of Mercia, Eaſt- Anglia, T9 Danes 
and Northumberland, they were not yet contented. They 1 04 
cou'd not forbeax locking on eſſex, which contain 'd _= land, 1 
Other | 
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other four Kin ms, with a greed E e. But as 
had always — with Princes "het diſputed be 
Inch of 3 * wy — 4 * fain to enter into 
an Alliance with Alfred till a favo unity preſent. 
ed it ſelf of purting their Deſigns pos the Kingdom. in 
Execution. In the mean while, they fell ro manuring their 
Lands, and began to conſider the Country, they had fo of- 
ten and ſo terribly hid waſte, as their own. Emgland being 
thus divided between the Engliſh and Danes, Peace and 
Tranquillity ſeem'd to be going to be reſtor d. But the 
8 England was to ſuffer were far from being at an 
End. 

Whilſt Alfred was in hopes of enjoy ing ſome Quiet, 
new Work was cutting out for him in Denmark, Half. 
den, a Daniſh General, had fitted out a Fleet, with which 
he came and made a Deſcent on lia. The Seaſon 
being far advanc'd, he lay ſtill all the Winter, expecting 
the Spring in order to invade Weſſex. The Arrival of 

d 


Halfden with freſh Daniſh Troops, ought to have put Ab 
fred upon his Guard, ſince it was but too plain they were 
deſign d againſt him. However, truſting to the Treaty he 
had lately made with the Daves, he ſat down unconcern'd, 


of which Halfden did not fail to take the Advantage. In 
the Beginning of the Spring, he put to Sea, and went 
Place in all Fefſex. The Engliſh hitherto ſeem not to have 
known, what Sort of Enemies they had todeal with. They 
in the whole Nation was coricern d. 3 

was obligatory to all the reſt. But the Dares had other 
Thoughts of theſe Matters. They enter'd, with the 
out Fleets and go ſhares in what Booty they cou'd carry 
off from England and other Countries. For this reaſon, 
thinking themſelves bound by no other Treaty but what 
they enter'd into themſelves, Alfred had made a Treaty 


and took by Surprize Warham-Caſile , the 
conſider d the Daniſh Irruptions as a regular War, _— 
t 
imagin'd that a Treaty concluded with one Ban a Party 
Conſent of their Kings, into private Aſociations to man 
the ſeveral Bands were ee of one another, each 
* 
with Habba; but Halfden did not look upon himſelf es in, 


cluded 
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cluded in it. However, the Engliſh conſidering the Sur- 
priſe of Warham as downright Treachery, call'd Heaven 
and Earth to witneſs the Violation of the Treaty. But 
Halfden, not regarding their Complaints, was about to pe- Alfred 
netrate farther into Weſſex, had not Alfred prevented him by treat, with 
entering into a particular Treaty with him. The Author Halfden, 
of his Life ſays, the Danes ſwore by the Holy Relicks of 
the Church, that they wou'd never ſet foot again in Weſ- 
ſex *. Inall appearance, it coſt the King dear to bring them 
to theſe Terms. One can't help being ſurpris'd at Alfred's 
inſiſting upon People's ſwearing by A Holy Relicks, who, 
being as yet Pagans, cou'd not think themſelves more firm- 
ly bound by That, than by the Oath they were wont to 
wear, by their Bracelets, Perhaps his Reaſon was, that 
in caſe they ſhou'd break their Oath, he thought Heaven 
wou'd the more aſſuredly puniſh them for it. However break | 
this be, they made no more Conſcience of This, than of rhe Treaty, 11 
their former Oaths; but broke it even before they were got ö 
out of Weſſex. As they were marching towards Mercia, Afr. 
they met a Body of Exglifſh Horſe, who were riding in a Fl. Wig. 
careleſs manner by reaſon of the Treaty's being conclud- 
ed, and ſetting upon them when they little expected it, 
flew the greateſt Part of Them. The Horſes they took 
upon this Occaſion were of ſervice to carry them with the and beſreges 
more ſpeed towards the Meſtern Parts of Weſſex, where they Exeter. 
laid Siege to Exeter &. | I a 
Alfred finding it was in vain to enter into Treaties with 876. 

ſuch perfidious People, was reſolv d to take more effectual The War is 
Meaſures to ſecure himſelf from their Treachery. Ta ue. 
this Purpoſe, he conven'd a General Aſſembly, and in a 
pathetick Speech plainly let them ſee that they had nothing 
to truſt to but their Valour and Courage to deliver them 
from their Miſeries ; that upon ſo urgent an occaſion there 
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* The moſt ſolemn Manner of Swearing among the Danes and 
other Northern Nations was by their Arms. Olaus Mag. I. 8. c. 2. 
Hunting don and Saxon Annals tell us that they rode to Exeter 
upon their own Horſes, and that the Foot that remain'd at Harham 
were moſt of them ſhipwrack'd in the beginning of the Year at 
d wanawic (now Sanwick in Hampſhire) the reſt eſaping to Exeter. 
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was a neceſſity of venturing their Lives in defence of their 
Country, and of facrificing Part of their Eſtates to pre- 
{ſerve the Reſt ; in fine, that a generous Reſolution was 
the only Means left to avoid the Calamities their Neigh- 
bours were fallen under. Theſe Remonſtrances havin 
produc'd the Effet he expected, an Army was Erik 
with which he engag' d the Enemy ſeven Times in one Cam- 
Alfred pain. But as Fortune was not equally favorable to him in 
makes a all theſe Battles, he was once more conſtrain'd to enter into 


2 a Negoriation with the Danes. Tho' he cou'd have no 
with the | 


reat Dependance upon their Faith, it was the beſt way he 

WR. Dany” er put an nd to this dangerous War. This 4 
Treaty, by which the Danes were oblig'd to return no more 

into Weſſex, was better kept than the former. 

Rollo ar- The Weſt-Saxons look'd upon the Retreat of their for- 
res in midable Enemies as a great Deliverance. But they were not 
Ins. as yet at the End of their Miſeries. Immediately upon the 
oing off of the Danes who had put them in ſuch a Con- 

| pas. Pra anew Swarm arriv*d under theCommand of Rol- 

lo, the famous Norman General, that became afterwards 1 

Scourge to France. By good Luck, Alfred was in a con- 

Goes to ſeek dition to receive them. After ſome Attempts Rollo, def- 
Lis Fortune pairing of procuring a Settlement in England, reſoly'd to 
in France. fee what was to be done in France. In all probability, 
finding the beſt Part of England in Poſſeſſion of his Coun- 

trymen, and Alfred ready to diſpute the Reſt with him, 

he thought he thou'd ſpeed much better in France. Some 

affirm, — it was reveal'd to him in a Dream what great 

Succeſs he ſhou'd meet with on the other ſide the Water. 

Alcted fes After Rollo's Departure, Alfred enjoy'd ſome Reſpite, 
out a Heet. which gave him an opportunity of contriving how to pre- 
vent theſe frequent Invaſions. The beſt and quickeſt way 

he cou'd light on, was to equip a good Fleet, in order to 

engage the Danes before they came to land, where the) 
generally had the Advantage. As Sea-Engagements had 
not as yet enter'd into their Heads, the Ships they made 
uſe of, were only fit for Tranſports, whereas Alfred had 
contriv'd His on purpoſe tor Service, It was not long 
before he xap'd the Fruits of his Invention, His Fleet 
| meeting 
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meeting with Six Daniſh Veſſels, gave chace to them, and 
one of the largeſt of them being taken, the Soldiers and 
Mariners were thrown over- board. This firſt Engagement 
was follow'd by a much more conſiderable One. An hun- 
dred and twenty Sail of Daniſh Tran ſport Ships making to 
the ſhore 1n order to land their Men, the King's Fleet at- 
tack'd them, and ſunk the greateſt Part of them. The next 
Year another Dani ſh Fleet failing Weſtward, met with ſuch 
a violent Storm, that all the Ships periſh'd, except a few 
which fell into the Hands of the Engliſh. * 

Alfred encourag' d by theſe good Succeſſes, reſolv'd upon The Danes 

going to attack the Danes in the Weſt, where they had for- 4% Wet- 
ifyed themſelves by the Taking of Exerer. Beſides, '* 
the Corniſh Men had all along ſided with them. He put 
his Reſolution in execution with that Courage and Succeſs, 
that in fine he oblig'd the Danes to give him Hoſtages and 
entirely abandon Weſſex. They retir'd into Mercia, where 855. 
being weary with leading ſuch unſettled lives, they were The End o 
incorporated with their Countrymen, who were in poſſeſ- = 6 
ſion of that Kingdom. They depos'd, with one Con- rad. 
ſent, Ceoluph, and divided the Land among themſelves, 
What Kind of Government they eſtabliſh'd we know not ; 
the Engliſh Hiſtorians paſſing over in ſilence the Civil At- 
fairs of the Danes, relate only their Wars. Thus an End 
was put to the Kingdom of Mercia, after it had ſubſiſted 
near 300 Years. 

The Year before, the Kingdom of Northumberland had and of 

undergone the ſame Fate. Halfden, who was gone thither, Northum- 
had made Egbert King in the Room of Recſige, who died in n 
876. The new King or Vice-roy was of no long Con- 
tinuance. In the firſt Year of his Reign, Halfden de- 
thron' d him, and divided the Land among his Countrymen : 
Which no doubt was the Reaſon the Danes in Mercia did 
the ſame Thing, Thus the Kingdom of Northumberland, 
which had laſted 3 30 Years from the time of Ida the firſt 
King, was canton'd out among the Daniſh Officers. It 
prov'd a very difficult Matter to drive them out from 
thence, as we ſhall ſee in the Sequel, 
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Tho? the Danes were in Poſſeſſion of three of the antient 


Weſlex, Kingdoms of the Heptarchy, yet was there not Room 


enough for all Thoſe that were already in England, and for 
thoſe which were continually coming over with a Deſi 
to ſettle. The New-Comers beheld Weſſex with a — 5 
Eye. On the other Hand, They, who had ſhar'd out 
the Lands of the other Kingdoms among themſelves, per- 
cciving their Countrymen envied their good Fortune, were 
3 it might come into their Heads to diſpoſſeſs 
them, if they were not otherwiſe provided for. This made 
them all agree to invade Weſſex, and exert their utmoſt to 
become Maſters of that Kingdom, which had till then 
ſo bravely withſtood their Attacks. They carried on their 
Deſign with all poſſible Secrecy and Expedition. On a 
ſudden appear'd in the Field a more formidable Army of 
Danes, than had yet been ſeen, advancing towards Weſſex, 
before Alfred cou'd poſſibly put himſelf in a Poſture of 
Defence. They march'd directly to Chippenham , one 
of the fineſt and ſtrongeſt Cities of the Kingdom. The 
taking of this Place, which was done in a few Days, ſtruck 
ſuch a Terror into the Weſt-Saxons, as bereav'd them of 
all Courage to defend themſelves. Some fled into Wales 
or beyond Sea, whilſt others ran over to the Danes, and 
{wore Allegiance to them. In this ſo general a Revolt, 
Alfred was left alone witha few Domeſticks, who out of 
Duty and Affection, were unwilling to abandon him in 
his Adverſity. But as they were chargeable to him, and 
cou'd do him but little Service, hedifmiſs'd them All, that 
he might with the greater Eaſe ſhift for himſelf. Such was 
his Diſtreſs, that he was forc'd to go and conceal himſelf 
at a Neat-herd's in the Iſle of Athelney in Somerſetſhire *. 
Thus Place was ſurrounded with a large Moraſs, t Com 
eee ee | "oe 


In Will/hire, by the Saxons calbd Cyppanham, now only famous 
for its Market, whenceit had its Name; for Cyppan ſignifies to traffick, 
and Cypman, a Merchant; and we till retain Cheapen and Chapman. 
Cambd. Of the ſame original is Cheapſide, London. 

* Formerly call'd Athelingey (i. e.) The Iſland of Nobles. It lies 


near Taunton, where the Thoze and Parret join. The firm Ground is 
not above two Acres. 
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there was but one narrow Foot-Path leading to the Neat- 
herd's Cottage, that was hid by Briars and Thorns. In 
this Place the King lay conceal'd for ſome time, from his 
Friends as wellas Enemies, without being ſo much as known 
by the Neat- herd's Wife, who employ'd him about her little 
Houſhold Affairs *. This was a wretched Condition for 
a Prince, But God, who deſign'd only to exerciſe his 
Patience, left him not long in theſe Circumſtances. He 
had not been fix Months in his Retreat, when the Scene 
was ſhifted by a lucky and unexpected Turn in his Affairs. 
It 1s pretended that this happy Change was reveal'd to him 
in a Dream by St. Cuthbert, formerly Biſhop of Lindiſ- 1 
farn, who appear'd to him and told him that he ſhou'd ſud- 1 
denly be rais'd to an infinitely more glorious State than chat 
from whence he was fallen. But without inſiſting on theſe [| 
idle Tales of the Monks, who cou'd not fin in their {| 
Hearts to paſs over an extraordinary Event without intro- | 
ducing ſome Apparition or Miracle, I ſhall relate how this i 
great Revolution was brought about by means of a deſ- | 
perate Undertaking. 

Hubba, who commanded the Daniſh Troops in the Hubba ra- 
Abſence of his Brother Ivar, had invaded Wales and de- - 
ſtroy'd all with Fire and Sword. After which, he enter'd „, Wel. 
Devonſhire in the Kingdom of Weſſex, with the ſame In- ſex. 

tent. At his Approach, the Earl of Devon with a Hand- | 
ful of brave Fellows, retir'd into Ximvith Caſtle * to avoid * onthe Ri- 
the firſt Shock of the Daniſh Fury. Hubba was not long ver Tau. 
before he laid ſiege to the Caſtle, not doubting but the 
Garriſon, being few in Number, wou'd ſoon be oblig'd to 

ſurrender. The Earl of Devon, finding all the Defence 

he cou'd make wou'd be to no Purpoſe, laid before the 

Beſieg'd the Danger they were in of falling into the Hands 

of their mercileſs Enemies, and aſſur'd them they had but 

one way to eſcape, which was, by opening themſelves a 


Paſſage 
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* She having one day ſet a Cake on the Coals, and being buſied 
about ſome thing elſe, the Cake happen'd to be burnt; upon which 
ſhe fell a ſcolding at the King for his Careleſſneſs in not looking 
after the Cake, which ſhe told him he cou'd eat raſt enough. Aſer. 
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Paſſage with their Swords thro' the Enemy's Army. He 
repreſented to them, that this Enterpriſe was not ſo raſh 
and deſperate, as they might imagine ; That undoubtedly 
the Danes were very negligent and ſecure, not regarding 
them but as a Handful of Men pent up within Walls; That 
therefore what he propos'd was far from being impracticable, 
provided they gave the Enemy no time to prevent them; 
That after all they ventur'd only their Lives and Liberties, 
which wou'd be in much greater Danger by ſtanding a Siege. 
This Advice had ſuch an Effect upon the Beſieg'd, that 
without deliberating upon the Matter, they fallied out 
Sword in hand upon the Danes, and by their ſudden and 
furious Attack put them immediately in extreme Diſorder, 
This happy 2 made them forget their firſt Deſign, 
and inſpir'd them with a Reſolution to purſue their Advan- 
tage. They continu'd therefore to preſs the Danes with a 
freſh Impetuoſity, without giving them time to recover 
out of their Surpriſe ; and having at length entirely diſ- 
Hubbaſain, pers'd them, made a great ſlaughter of them. Hubba was 
and his fa- lain, and his famous Standard, nam'd Reafan, or the Ra- 
ge ven, fell into the Hands of the Engliſh. The Danes had a 
taten. Notion there was a ſecret Virtue in this Standard, which 
Toar's Siſters had wrought with their own Hands Xx. By 
the Help of a ſtrong Fancy, or by the Deluſion of the 
Devil, they imagin'd they ſaw this Raven, before a Battle, 
Clap his Wings in Token of Victory, or hang down his 
Head, as a Preſage of their Defeat. This at leaſt is what 
Hiſtorians tell us, adding, that the loſs of their Standard 
did not a little contribute to the ſinking their Courage after- 
wards. 
Alfred con- The News of this Defeat and the Death of the Daniſb 
fultshowro General, having reach'd Aifred in his Hiding-Place, he 
yegain his immediately began to conſider how to turn this lucky Blow 
| Kingd0- to his Advantage. He ſent word to his Friends, where 
he was, to the end they might come and conſult together 
what was to be done in this 8 After he had con- 
ferr'd with them, he gave them Orders to draw together 
n 


* They pretend it was work d magically in a moſt an Inſtants 
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In ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, ſmall Bodies of Troops, 
which at a minute's Warning might be ready to join one 
another. The moſt difficult as well as moſt important 
Matter was, to know exactly the Poſture of the Enemy, 

that Meaſures might be concerted accordingly. Alfred, Goes to the 
not knowing who to pitch upon for this neceſſary Work, Daniſh 
took the boldeſt Reſolution that ever enter'd into the . 4 
Thoughts of a Prince, which was, to go himſelf into the — of 
Daniſh Camp, and be inform'd by his own Eyes of the Malm. 
Condition of the Enemy. To this End, having diſguis'd 

himſelf and taken a Harp in his hand, as if he had got his 
Livelihood by playing on that Inſtrument, he enter'd the 

Daniſh Camp, and ſtay'd there ſeveral Days, obſerving, 

to the utmoſt of his Power, every thing he wanted to be 
inform'd of. Among other things, he took Notice, that 
whereas generally the Danes were wont to encamp and in- 

trench themſelves on a Hill, they had negle&ed to do fo 

now. They had not ſo much as plac'd any advanc'd 
Guards to ſecure the Avenues to their Camp, as having 
nothing to fear, ſince the Enemy had no Army in the 

Field x. After he had obſerv'd all Particulars, he return'd 

to his Friends at Athelney, and appointed Sehwood * Foreſt * (i. e.) the 
for the general Rendezvous of all their Troops. This 8 
Affairs was tranſacted fo ſecretly and expeditiouſly, that Sonner. 
in a little time the King at the Head of an Army appear' d ſetſhire. 
near the Danes before they had the leaſt Intelligence of the 

Matter. They were in the utmoſt Conſternation when G,;,, , 
they ſaw ona ſudden the Engliſih Army approaching to at- Complear 
tack them. Alfred was 3 to give them time to re- Vidory. 
cover out of their Surpriſe; and therefore exhorting his 

Troops in a few words not to have the leaſt Dread of an 

Army already vanquiſh'd by their Fears, gave the ſignal of 

Battle. The Danes, tho' aſſaulted thus unexpectedly, de- 

fended themſelves however with a great deal of Courage. 

But, whether they had not time to draw up their Troops 

in order, or whether the Loſs of their Standard had poſ- 
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Malmsbury and moſt of the more Modern Hiſtorians, 
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ſeſsd them with a Notion that their Gods were averſe to 
them, they were at length entirely routed, and almoſt their 
whole Army cut in Pieces. The few Forces that eſcap'd, 
betook themſelves to a Caſtle, where they were immedi- 
ately beſieg d. Alfred taking the Advantage of their 
Conſternation, preſs'd them ſo briskly, that they were 
ſoon brought to capitulate. The Terms he granted them were 
more advantagious, than they had room to expect in their 
Circumſtances. He articled to give up the Lands of Eaft- 
Anglia to thoſe that were willing to turn Chriſtians, but 
requir'd the reſt immediately to quit the Ifland, never 
more to ſet foot in England, and to give Hoſtages for the 
Performance of Articles. Guthurm, Governor of Eaſt. 
Anglia, who ſince the Death of Hubba commanded the 
Daniſh Army, agreed to theſe Conditions, and came to 
Alfred, wah thirty of his Chief Officers, after he had 
ſhipp'd off all thoſe that refus'd to be baptiz'd &. 

This great Victory ſet Alfred at the Height of his 
Wiſhes. He had, by one ſingle Battle, drove out the 
Danes and regain d his Kingdom, and ſaw every day his 
Subjects flock to him, whom Fear had diſpers'd or con- 
ſtrain'd to ſubmit to the Enemy. He gave Guthurm and 
his Ofacers a very civil Reception, and kept his word faith- 
fully with them. All che Hiſtorians are agreed that he 
inveſted the Daniſ General with the Title of King of Eaſt 
Anglia. But it is not known whether he did this by virtue 
of {ome private Treaty made before with him, or whether 
he deſign'd by it to gain his Affection to that Degree 
that he might entirely confide in him. However this be, 
it is certain Guthurm held, with the Title of King, the 
Kingdom of Eaſt- Anglia, which was wholly inhabited 


by Danes, and whereof [var had made him Governor. He 


divided the Lands among his Countrymen, and exercis'd 
the Regal Authority, as long as he liv'd. Some, particular- 
ly Aſerius, add, that Alfred gave Guthurm the Kingdom 
of Northumberland alſo. But this is very 3 
ſince the Danes had for a long while been Maſters of Nor- 
thumberland, and had ſhar'd out the Lands among reef 

elves: 


® Alfred ſtood God-father to Guthirm and nam' d him Erhelfail 
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ſelves. The Caſe was not the ſame with reſpe& to Eaſt- 
Anglia, where the Danes had no fix d Abode, and which 
was ſtill conſider'd as Part of the Engliſh Monarchy, tho 
the Danes were the moſt powerful there. So that Afred did 
nothing more than confirm them in the Poſſeſſion of that 


Kingdom, by ting thema King of their own Nation, 
who was to be his Vaſſal. 


In all that has hitherto been ſaid, one may obſerve, that 4 the 


at the time of the laſt Battle, there were in England two 2 
Sorts of Danes, thoſe that were already ſettled, and thoſe 


With theſe Laſt it was that Alfred treated. As for the 
others, after they had ſeen their Brethren ſo roughly hand- 
led, they thought themſelves happy in being able to pre- 
ſerve their Poſſeſſions. As the Fortune of War is dubious, 
they choſe rather to fit down contented and acknowled 

Alfred for their Soveraign, than run the Risk of loſing 
their All, by continuing the War. Accordingly the Danes 
ſettled in the three Kingdoms of the Angles, ſubmitted 
to Alfred, and ſwore Allegiance to him. It was however 
next to impoſſible that all ſhou'd equally be contented with 
their Lot. Several accepted of the Terms of thelaſt Treaty 
only becauſe they knew not where to go, having elſewhere 
neither Houſe nor Home. If they ſeem'd deſirous of 
turning Chriſtians, it was in order to procure a Subſiſtance, 
whilſt they waited for a favorable opportunity to return to 
their old Courſe of Life. That this was the Caſe, was 
manifeſt from what follow'd. When it was leaſt expected, 
the moſt Conſiderable among them, headed by one Haſ- 
tings, earneſtly ſollicited Guthurm to renew the War in 
Weſſex ; but not prevailing, they put to Sea, and went and 
ravag'd the Coaſts of Flanders. A little after, another and 
no leſs numerous Troop, inform'd of the great Booty the 
firſt Ravagers had met with at Gazr, ſhipp'd off to join 
them. Theſe two Bands thus united over-ran Brabant, 
Haynault, Flanders, Picardy and Artois, acting unheard-of 


Cruelties. After which, being again divided into two The Danes 
Bodies, one of them ſail'd back for England, in hopes of 7:*%” 72 


plundering the Country, 7 they imagin'd they ou d Eagland, 
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come unexpected. Having landed in Kent, they march'd 
towards Rocheſter, with a deſign to ſurprize the City. But 
Alfred, who, contrary to their Expectation, had his Army 
in a readineſs, having poſted that way upon the firſt No- 
tice of their Arrival, his Approach made them fly to their 
Ships in ſuch a Hurry, that they left their Plunder behind 
them. The Watchfulneſs of this Prince having prevented 
their Deſigns upon England, they return'd to France, and 
2 rejoin'd their Companions they continued their 
Devaſtations in that Kingdom. | 
Alfred in- Hitherto the Engliſh had been only on the Defenſive. 
_— Expos'd to the continual Invaſions of the Daves, and un- 
„ certain where the Enemy wou'd land, they were generally 
ſurpris'd, before it was in their power to defend themſelves, 
The Sea-Coaſts remaining uninhabited, there was nothi 
to hinder theſe Rovers from Landing where they ble d 
Alfred having now ſome Peace and leiſure, reſolv'd to put 
Alfred its his Affairs in better Order. His firſt Care was to equip: 
ont a Fleet. conſiderable Fleet, the Advantage of which he had already 
experienc'd. As ſoon as his Fleet was in a Condition to 
fail, the Admiral had orders to Cruife along the Coaſts and 
attack all the Daniſh Ships in what Place bbever he ſhou'd 
light on them. Heſurpris'd Sixteen in the Port of Har- 
wich * in Eaſt-Anglia, of which taking ſome and ſinking 
the reſt, he brought off a conſiderable Booty. Gut hurm 
incens'd at this Act of Hoſtility in one of his Harbour 
and as it where under his Noſe, ſuffer'd the Parties concern d 
to endeavour to repair their Loſſes, and even furniſh'd them 
with Means. It was not long before they found an op- 
portunity of attacking, in the Night, the King's Ships, 
and had ſome Advantage over them. However the Fleet 
kept the Rovers in Awe, and freed Exgland from their Ra- 


5 : vages. 

x Alfres, 
* * In Eſex, famous for its Harbour, its name importing an Have! 
9 where an Army may lie. The Walls are buiit and the Streets pitcht 
[ wit ha ſort of petrified Clay falling from the Cliffs thereabouts. From 


the Side of the Cliff between the Beacon and the Town, iſſues a Spring 
that petrifies Wood as well as Clay: a large Piece ſent from hence 


is re{crv'd in the Rte, of tae Royal Sociefy, Camb, Addit. to 
Eſſex. | 
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Alfred, having thus ſecur'd the Sea-Coaſts, diligently He forrifies 
ſet 25 een the reſt of the e ee Exiles 2 
and wall'd Towns, which he ſtood in great need of. He . 

, ; Tay 1 7. 
repair d thoſe that were gone to Ruin; and built others, 
in ſo ſtrong a manner, that they cou'd not eaſily be aſſaulted. 
In a word, there was not a Paſs or Avenxe capable of bei 
fortified, but what was defended by ſome Mort, in order 
to prevent the ſudden Incurſions of the Danes. But how- 
ever he cou'd not be entirely guarded againſt them, with- 
out one Important Place, the Poſſeſſion whereof wou'd 
be of great conſequence to him upon all Reſpe&s. This 
was the City of London, conſiderable both er its Large- 
neſs and Situation, and which being in the Hands of the 
Danes wou'd give them a free Paſſage into Meſſex, when 
ever they ſhou'd have a mind to invade his Dominions. 
This Conſideration made him reſolve to lay ſiege to it, Brſfegs and | 
knowing the Garriſon was not in a condition to hold out , i- 
long. Accordingly, the Beſieged were in a little time — . 
forc'd to come to a Capitulation. He was no ſooner Maſter $0n-in-law 
of this large City, but he very much added both to its Ethelred. 
Strength and Beauty *. He committed the Government | 
of it to Ethelred, who had married his Daughter Elfleda, ql 
or rather he gave it him in Fee, with the Title of Earl o [ 
Mercia. Some will have it, he conferr'd on him the Title I! 
of King; but I doubt they have no Grounds for what 
Jͤ ↄ³²U! 4 SIRE they 


* We have no certain Account of the Original of this famous 
City. But as it is not evident there was any ſuch Place in Ceſar's 
time, and yet a great Town in Nero's, it is probable it was founded 
in the Reign of « Claudius, and inhabited by the Britons and Romans 
together, being a Trading tho' not a . Colony from the very 
Beginning. The Walls are faid to be built by Conſtantine the Great 
at the Requeſt of Helena his Mother, containing within them an ob- 
long Space of three Miles in Compaſs. That Part which ran along 
the fide of the Thames is quite waſlh'd away the Reſt remains to 
this Day. Thereare ſeven Gates, Ludgate, Newgate, Alderſgate, Bi- 
ſpopſgate, Cripplegate, Moregare, and Aldgate. The Origin of its 
Name is unknown. Ceſar's ſaying the Britains calld the Places 
fenc'd round with Woods and Groves, Cities or Towns, made Camb- | 
den conjecture London was ſo nam'd from Libwn, which ſigniſies in | 
Britiſh ſuch a Town, as if we ſhou'd ſay by way of Eminence, Ihe 
Cuy. Camb. Addit. to Midd, 
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they advance. By creating Ethelred Earl of Mercia, He 
did not inveſt him with Power over any Part of Mercia, 
but only over London. All the reſt of Mercia was in 
Poſſeſſion of the Danes, over whom he aſſerted no other 
Right but that of Soveraignty, to which they had /ateh 
conſented. Ethelred therefore was honour'd with an em- 
pty Title, till ſuch time, as by his Valour he became Mal- 
ter of good Part of that Province. 
The Danes The great Number of Towns Alfred repair'd and for- 
ſtood in awe tified, found him work for ſome Years. Theſe Fortifica- 
of Altred. tions ſerv'd equally to defend the Kingdom againſt the 
Foreign Danes, and to keep thoſe in Awe that were ſettled 
in the Iſland ; who ſeeing the Regulations this wiſe Prince 
had made, were the more induc'd to continue in obedience. 
They even permitted ſeveral of the Engliſh, whom they 
had driven from their Habitations, to return and live among 
them under the King's Protection. 
England i: Then it was that Alfred had the Satisfaction to ſee Peace 
in Ouiet and Tranquillity reſtor'd, after ſo many Years of Troubles. 
1 Years. This napp Calm laſted twelve Years *, during which this 
Monarc had Leiſure to rectify the Diſorders introduc'd 
by ſo long a War, both in Church and State, As I deſign 
hereafter to give a particular Account of the Regulations of 
this Prince during the Peace, I ſhall paſs them over here 
in order to make an End of his Wars. It is ſufficient at 
preſent to ſay, that in this Interval he laid out his conſtant 
Endeavours in procuring the Good and Benefit of his Sub- 
jects, till he was interrupted by freſh Invaſions, which 1 
am now going to relate. . 
** The Danes, who under the Conduct of Haſtings ravag'd 
renew their for 12 or 13 Years together France and the Low-Cawntries, 
invaſions, were not ſatisfied with the prodigious Booty they had 
brought off. According to the Cuſtom of Pyrates, they 
prodigally ſpent what they had acquir'd without any 
Pains or Labour, and ſo were always reduc'd to a Neceſſity 
of renewing their Ravages in order to haye wherewithal 
| „m0 
* Spelman, Milton, &c. ſay the Danes infeſted Fig 
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* in 893 they came again. So there coy'd be but gigi Ne 
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to ſubſiſt. However, diſheartned by two terrible Checks 
given them by Eudes and Arnulph Kings of France and 
Germany, they reſoly'd to return into England, more for 
the fake of Plunder, than out of a Deſign to ſertle there. To 


ed into two Hleets. With one of them, conſiſting of 200 A 


dore. This Place, which was then very conſiderable, made 
them Maſters of that Province as well as of Suſſex and Sur- 
rey. The other Fleet, commanded by Haſtings, enter'd 
75 Thames and landed at Middleton x. It wou'd be a dif- 
ficult matter to deſcribe the Miſeries the Inhabitants of 
theſe Counties ſuffer'd by the hands of theſe Barbarians. 
But when we conſider, : were Idolatrous Rovers and 
Pyrates, we ſhall eaſily conceive they made no ſcruple of 
committing the moſt enormous Cruelties. Alfred was then 
in Eaſt- Anglia, on Account of Guthurm's Death. As he 
had Ks, no Intelligence of their Deſigns, he had made 
no Preparation for his Defence. All he cou'd do for the 
Preſent was to take a New Oath of Fidelity from the Eaſt- 


Haſtings, in order to go ſhares in the Plunder. Alfred, 
amidſt all theſe Dangers, loſt not his Courage. He drew 
together what Troops he cou'd, and march'd againſt the 
Danes who were pillaging Kent. But being 1 by 
N the Way, that another Body of Danes had enter'd Weſſex, 
[ he alter'd his Courſe and advanced towards theſe Laſt, as 
judging them the moſt dangerous. The Danes, who were 
d then before Exeter, rais'd the Siege in a great Hurry, and 
went and vented their Fury in ſome other Place. 


of this no doubt was, becaule there were ſeveral Bands of V, 
i Danes 


Now Milton in Kent. The Danes built a Caſtle here, Part 
whereof is till, remaining at Kemſley-Downs, They now call it 
Caſile-Rieff On the other fide of the Water, the Ditches of Alfred's 

ortificatſetis with ſome Stone-Work remain alſo by the name of 
Bavord-Caſile, near Sirting burn. Camb. Add. to Kent. 


this End, they fitted out 3 00 Ships, which they divid- and rake 
Sail, they arriv'd on the Coaſt of Kent, and took Apple- deten. 


Anglian Danes. But they kept it no longer than he ſtay'd 74, Danes 
among them. After he was gone, they went and join'd of Eaſt- | 
ngiia join 


It is impoſſible to give the Particulars of this War, ſo confuſien in 
confuſedly are they related by Hiſtorians. The Reaſon e Hiſtory 
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Danes ravaging England at the ſame time, One in Kent, 
and Another in Weſſex, and roving continually from Place 
to Place: Of which the Engliſh Hiſtorians could not poſ- 
ſibly get a diſtinct Knowledge, ſince a War undertaken for 
the the of Plunder, can have but little Regularity in it, 
Accordingly we find in their Hiſtories, the ſame Leaders, 
ſometimes in one Province, ſomecimes in another, without 
bang able to perceive when or how they got thither. 

Ve are ignorant alfo by what lucky Accident Alfred ſaw 
himfelf freed on a ſudden from his cruel Enemies, who had 
over-ran his whole Kingdom. Thus much however is 
certain, that after they had reduc'd England to a deplorable 
Condition, they ſhipp'd off again, though Hiſtorians have 
not been pleas'd to tell us the Cauſe. I am apt to believe 
their ſudden Departure was owing to the Plague, which 
rag'd then in England, and carried off great numbers of 
the Danes as well as Engliſh. To this may be added, their 
having plunder'd the Country in ſuch a manner, that 
there was nothing left to pillage. The greateſt part of the 
Daniſh Rovers made for France, under the Command of 
Haſtings : but they did not ſtay there long. Haſtings had 
new Projects on Foot. The Terrör he * every where 
ſpread along the Sea Coaſts having put All upon their Guard, 
he reſolv'd to ſteer his Courſe where he ſhou'd not be ex- 
pected, and ſo fail'd for the Mediterranean. Whilſt he 
was there, he found the Means, by an impious and per- 
fidious Stratagem, to become Maſter of Luna, ſituated on 
the Coaſt of Tuſcany. He pretended he was mighty 
deſirous of turning Chriſtian, and accordingly was 
baptiz'd by the Biſhop who came to him on purpoſe. A 
few Days after, the Biſhop was told his new Convert was 
departed this life, and that he died like a good Chriſtian, 
earneſtly deſiring he might be buried in the Church of Luna, 
to which he had bequeath'd a conſiderable Legacy. By 
this crafty Device, a great Number of Danes, on pretence 
of attending the Corps, enter'd the City, which they had 
no ſooner done, but they fell to murdering and plundering 
the Inhabitants, © 5 e 


Huſtingi 
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Haſtings, after having brought ſo many Miſeries on Evg- Haſtings 
land, France and the Low-Comntries, choſe at length for his ret 7 


Retirement the. City of Chartres x, which Charles the n 
Simple preſented him with, on purpoſe to keep him quiet. Days chere- 


Here it was he ended his Days in Peace, after having you * about 42 
the greateſt Part of his Life in plundering moſt of the ary ye 
maritime Countries of Europe. The Danes, that reſus d 

to go with him when he left England, put themſelves under 

the Command of one Sigefert ſettled in Northumberland. 

For ſome time, theſe committed alſo ſome Ravages on the 

Coaſts of Weſſex, without daring however to advance far 

into the Country, by reaſon of their being but few in 
Number, and at laſt they fail'd off to ſeek their Fortune 
elſewhere * *. | 

Alfred, being at length freed from his Enemies, paſs'd The King- 
the Remainder of his Days in profound Tranquillity. Hi- m - 50 ccd 
therto I have conſider'd this Prince as a Warrior only, ee 7 
one while crown'd with Conqueſt, and another while van- . 
22 and over-thrown, but, whether Proſperous or Un- 
ortunate, ſhowing on all occaſions ſignal Marks of his 
Valour and Military Conduct. * It is now time to make 
his other virtues known, by taking a view of him in 
another Light. Henceforward he 1s to appear as a juſt, 
learned, and religious Prince, a Lover of bis Subjects, 
and an indefatigable Promoter of Arts, Sciences, Juſtice 
and Religion. But, not to confound his Civil with his 
Moral Virtues, I ſhall begin with what he did for the 
Good of his People, as their Sovereign, and then ſhall 
peak of his private Life, and the Manner how he regu- 
lated his Domeſtick Affairs. 

As ſoon as the Danes, ſettled in England, found they The Danes 
were depriv'd of all hopes of Succours from their Coun- 2 7 
trymen, they bethought themſelves how to ſecure their IS 
preſent Poſſeſſions. The Continuation of the War was vereign. 


ſo far from being likely to encreaſe their Advantages, that 
they 


"=S'0 Spelman ſays, Alfred fitted out a Fleet, and giving them Chace, 


took 20 of their Ships and hung up the Pirates along the Sea · Coaſt 
for a Terror to the ceſt. 


* 2 He is ſaid to have fought 56 pitcht Battles with the Danes. 


* — = 
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they had reaſon to fear they ſhould by that means loſe thoſe 
they already had. But ſuppoſing they had been able to 
maintain their Ground by Force of Arms, yet a War, 
which would have oblig'd them to have been always with 
their Swords in their Hands, and fo prevented them from 
manuring their Lands, could not but be very prejudicial 
to them. Theſe Conſiderations induc'd them at length to 
ſubmit to the Dominion of Afred, and acknowledge 
him as Sovereign of all Exglaud. Hiſtorians do not inform 
us whether he was oblig'd to uſe any Force to bring them 
to this: But it is certain, that his Authority was acknow- 
ledg'd, as well in Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt- An. 
glia, as in Weſſex. The Welſh themſelves, who had been 


terribly harraſs'd by the Danes, finding they were in no 


Condition to reſiſt, became his Tributaries *. It is fur- 
ther added, that the King of Scotland paid him Ho 
alſo. But this 1s a too diſputable Point to be affirmꝰ d for 
Truth *. 

The firſt Thing Alfred did after his becoming Abſolute, 
was to make uſe of his Power for the Good and Benefit 
of his Subjects. As the Laws, during the Wars, had 
been very much trampled upon, and were become almoſt 
unknown to the People, he laid out his Pains, for ſome 
Time, in making a Collection of the beſt Laws he could 
light on. He inſerted ſeveral of the Judicial Laws * 
of the Old Teſtament, and a mu many of thoſe Ina King 


of Weſſex, and Offa King of Mercia had formerly en- 


ated in their reſpective Kingdoms. To theſe he added 
ſeveral of his own, adapted to the Circumſtances Things 
Were 


* 1 This is tobe underſtood of the Inhabitants of South-Males, who 
tho* they had been reduc'd before, obſerving Alfred engag'd in other 
Wars, had thrown off their Obedience. As for Noreb-apales, the 
Ordovices, People of a fierce and troubleſome Spirit, are ſcarce to be 
reckon'd entirely ſubdued before Edward the Firſi's Time, 200 Years 
after the Norman Conqueſt. Spelman. 

* It is ſaid that Gregour King of the Scots obey'd him and ſerv'd 
him in all his Wars, and that Donald his Succeſſor aided him with 
5000 Horſe and died in his Service. Spelman. Hollingſh. p. 12 r. 

* 3 With the Deralogue at their Head. 

* And likewiſe Ethelbert King of Kent, who was the Firſt that 
reduc'd the Saxon Laws into Myiting. 
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were then in. One may obſerve throughout his Laws, ai: | 
ardent Zeal for Juſtice, and a ſincere Deſire of rooting ount || 
all Oppreſſion and Violence v. They were indeed , 
if compar d to thoſe of later Ages, ſeeing they puniſh'd "= 
moſt Offences by Mulcts and Fines **. But the Strict- 
neſs where with Alfred caus'd them to be obſery'd, coun- 
terbalanc'd their Lenity. If with reſpect to private Per- 
ſons the Rigour of the Law was ſomewhat abated, it was 
not ſo with regard 40 corrupt Magiſtrates; to ſuch A 
fred was ever inexorable. He was very ſenſible it would 
be in vain to oblige his Subjects to an exact Obſervance 
of the Laws, if Care was not taken, that the Magiſtrates 
ſhould give them a good Example. Ir is faid, that with- 


in the Compaſs of one Year he executed four and forty 
Judges for not doing Juſtice &. | 


By 


* If King Alfred, as is ſuppos'd, drew up a compleat Body of Law, il 
'tis now loſt: for Thoſe lately publiſh'd by Dr. Wilkins, (who has 
piven us all the Laws extant Gem Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian Law- 
giver in England, down to the Magna Charta of Henry III) fall ſhort 
of an entire Syſtem of Law. Alfred's Laws are rank'd under two 
Heads. 1. The Laws of Alfred, 40 in Number. 2. The League between 
Alfred and Guthrun, which ſeems to be no more than Articles of 
Pacification, and Conditions on which Gutbrun was to hold Eaſt- Anglia. 
The 37th Law ſecures the Entail of Eſtates, and enacts, That Thoſe 
who have Book-Land (or Eſtates in Land) left them by their Parents, 
ſhou'd not alienate it from their Heirs, provided there cou'd be proof made 
that he that firſt granted the Eſtate, ſettled it upon Condition of Non- 
alienation, Another Law forbids, the Buying a Man, a Horſe, or an 
Ox, without a Voucher to wart ant the Sale. The Occaſion of this Law 
was This; when the Danes firſt ſettled in England, it wasa common 
Practice between thetwo Nations, not only to ſteal Horſes and Oxen, 
butalſo Men and Women, and ſell them to one another. By which 
means Owners not only loft their Cattle, but Men were wrongfully | 
made Slaves. To remedy which this Law was enacted. Afterwards © . 
* Fairs and Markets obtain'd the ſame Priviledge, Vouchers had. But as | 

be to Horſes, the Frands were ſo common, that the Statute of 31 Eliz. 

rs 12. reviv'd the Expreſs Law of Alfred. | | 

* 2 Theyoth Law ſets a certain Value upon every Limb and Member, 

d as wellas upon every Perſon, from a King to a Bond- ſla ve. 
th * He usꝰd to re-examine the Cares try d in his Abſence, and in caſe | 
. he found any Injuſtice done out of Favour or Intereſt, he puniſtid the | 
Judges ſeverely. If they pleaded Ignorance, he ſharply reprimanded v1 
them, and ask'd how they durſt preſume to take a Commiſſion to de- 


X x termine 
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By theſe Proceedings ſufhcient Care ſeem'd to be taken 


J Jurics- of hindring the Great from oppreſſing the Small. But as 


Alfred was very ſenſible the Spirit of Oppreſſion naturally 
grew upon Men in Authority, he fought out Means to 
prevent its having any Effect. To this End, he order'd, 
that in all Criminal Actions, twelve Men, choſen for that 
Purpoſe, ſhou'd determine the Matter, and that the Judge 
ſhou'd give Sentence according to their Verdict. This 
Privilege, which the Exgkiſb enjoy to this Day, is doubt- 
leſs the nobleſt and moſt valuable any Subjects can have. 
An Engliſhman accus d of any Crime, is to be try'd only 
by his Peers, that is, by Perſons of his own Rank and 
Condition. By this means, he is out of all Danger of be- 
ing oppreſs d, how powerful ſoever his Accuſers may be. 
Thele twelve Men, choſen with the Approbation of the 
Perſon accus'd, are call'd by the Collective Name of Fary. 
Theſe are they who determine about the Life or Death of 


the Accuſed. Happy the People, that enjoy ſo glorious 
a Privilege! 


Diviſion of The Wars had caus'd ſuch Diſorders and Licentiouſneſ; 


the King- 
dom into 
Shires, 
Hundreds, 
and Ty- 
things. 


Ingulph. 
Malm. . 2 


in the Kingdom, that Vagabonds and Vagrants every wher: 
abounded, who committed all manner ot Crimes with Im. 
punity, their poor and mean Condition ſcreening them fron 
Juſtice. As they had no ſettled Abode, upon having don 

any thing worthy of Puniſhment, they ſhifted their Qua- 

ters, and went where it was a difficult Matter to meet with 

them. Alfred, beholding with Indignation honeſt Men thus 

expos'd to the Inſults of Villains, was extremely deſirous to 
put a ſtop to ſo great an Evil. After having con ulted thoſe, 
whom he judg'd capable of giving him Advice in this Mat- 
ter, he took this Method to prevent any Perſon from living 
in his Dominions, without being oblig'd to give an Ac- 

count of his Actions. He divided all England into Shires * 
| of 


termine about Life and Property, when they knew themſelves ſo 

wretchedly unqualified! and order'd them either to know bettet or 

quit their Poſt, Thus the Earls and Great Men rather than be turn'd 

out of their Office with Diſgrace, applied them ſelves to Study, See 

Mirror of Fuſtices, c. 20. and Malm. J 2. P. 25. ED 
From the Saxen word Sqre (i. e.) to branch or divide, 
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or Counties (a), the Counties, into Hundreds, and the Hun- 
areds, into Tythings. This being done, all the Inhabitants 
of the Kingdom were oblig'd to belong to ſome Tything 3 
| whoever did not, were look'd upon as Vagabonds and, as 
ſuch, were denied the Protection of the Law. Eve 

Houſeholder was to anſwer for his Wife, his Children un- 
der fifteen Years of Age, and his Domeſticks. If any one 
fell under a Suſpicion of doing ill, he was oblig'd to give 
Security for his good Behaviour : In caſe he cou'd find 
none, the Tything clapt him up in Priſon, to prevent their 
being liable to the Puniſhment, he ſhou'd incur by his 
Faults (6). Thus the aye EG being reſponſible for 
their Families, the Tything for the Houſeholders, the Hun- 
dred for the Tythings, = the Counties for the Hundreds, 
every one was watchful over his Neighbour's Actions. If 
a Stranger, guilty of any Crime, made his Eſcape, Infor- 
mation was taken of the Houſe where he lodg'd, and if he 
had been there three days, the Maſter of the Family was 
condemn'd to pay his Fine. But in cafe he had not ſtaid fo 
long as three days, the Houſeholder was acquitted upon 
making Oath he was not privy to his Crime. I might add 
here | 24% ate of Particulars not ſo entertaining to Fo- 
reigners, as to the Engliſh, who behold with Pleaſure, in 
theſe Regulations, the Origin of thoſe Laws they ſo hap- 
pily live under at this preſent Time. But it is ſufficient to 
ſay that theſe Inſtitutions produc'd ſuch good Order and 
Tranquillity, as had never before been known in England. 


In fine, to prevent the Kingdom from being infeſted any Alfred re- 
more by foreign Enemies, Alfred diſpos'd the Ailitia in 2#(ares the 


ſuch a manner as enabled him to make head againſt an Inva- 
ſion in caſe the Danes had a mind to renew their Incurſions. 
He kept, in each County, a Body of Troops always in 
a readineſs to march under the Conduct of the Earl orGoyers 
nor. Upon the firſt Notice of an Invaſion, the Earls had 
orders to join Forces at certain Places, under the Command 
| K x 3 of 


(a) Spelman ſays, that Alfred was not the firſt that divided the King: 
dom into Shires, but only fix'd their Number and Limits, 

(6) There is much the fame Regulation in China, See Hiſt. of 
Menaacd. 
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of a Generaliſſimo appointed by the King. By this means, 
together with a numerous Fleet which was —_— ready 
to put to Sea, or cruiſing round the Ifland, he kept the 
foreign Danes ſo in Awe, that during the Reſt of his 
Reign, they durſt not attempt to make a Deſcent. And 
for the ſame Reaſon, thoſe that were ſettled in the Iſland, 
found themſelves conſtrain'd to be quiet. | 

When by theſe wiſe Regulations, Alfred had provided 
for the Safety of the State, he endeavour'd to make the 
People reliſh the Fruits of Peace, by introducing Trade and 
Commerce. He order'd a good Number of Merchant- 
ſhips to be built, which he let- out to the principal Mer- 
chants, for the Encouragement of Traffick. So that b 
degrees the Emgliſh were in a Condition to repair by this 
Means the Loffes they had ſuſtain'd by ſo long a War. It 
is affirm'd that ſome of theſe Merchants traded as far as the 
Eaſt-Inaies, from whencethey imported ſeveral things, be- 
fore unknown to the Engliſh (a) x. 5 


turn'd his Thoughts to the Arts and Sciences, which the 
Wars had almoſt entirely frighted from the Land. To 
this he invited over, from foreign Countries, Learned Men, 
ro whom he gave Penſions, and diſpers'd them in the 
ieveral Dioceſes, to inſtruct the People. But not ſatis fied 
with this, and deſirous of having in his own Kingdom a 
Semiaary of Learning, he founded four Schools or Colleges 


* 


a) It is not likely they traded to the Indies by Sea, at a time the 
Afarmer's Compaſs was not found out. * You have a large Account 
o7 this Matter in Spel/man's life of Alfred, I. 2. c. 82. Malmsbury ſays, 
he fenta Preſent ro the Indies in honour of St. Thomas. Sigelin Biſhop 
ot Shervorn was employ'd to deliver it, who perform'd the Voyage 


ſucceſsfully, and brought back Precious Stones, Perfumes, and other 


Commodities, which were then great Curioſities in England. It 1s 
thought A fred caus'd with theſe Diamonds a more Auguſi and Imperial 
ſort of Crown than had been us'd before to be compos'd. For in the 
arched Roof inthe Cloiſters of Weſtminſter Abbey, where the antient 
Regalia of the Kingdom are kept, upon a Box, the Cabinet of the 
moſt antient Crown, there are theſe Words: Hec eft principalior Co- 
rona cum qua Coronabantur Reges Alfredus, Edwardus, c. This 


Crown is of a very antient Work, with Flowers adorned with Stones 
of ſomewhat a plain Setting. Spelman, : J 
— 


After this great Prince had thus regulated Matters, he 
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at Oxford In the firſt, the Abbot Neots, and Grimbald 
read Divinity. In the Second, Aſerius, a Benedictine 
Monk, taught Grammar and Rhetorick. In the Third, 
John, a Monk of St. David's, ſet up a Chair for Logick, 
Arithmetick, and Muſick, In the Fourth, Johannes Scotus 
profeſs d Geometry and Aſtronomy. This Laſt had given 

him the Sirname of Erigena, that is, the /riſhman, from 
the word Erin or Iren, the true Name of Ireland. He was 
call'd Scotus no doubt, upon the ſame Account, the Inhabi- 
tants of Ireland being then term'd Scots. It is related of 
this Johannes Scotus, ſo famous in the Republick of Letters, 
that he was ſtabb' d to death by his Pupils with Pen-knives, 
But ſome ſay, he taught in Malmsbrry-Abby, and not at 
Oxford x. We find moreover among the Learned Men, 
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886. 
He founds 


the Univer- 


ſity of Ox- 


ford. 


encourag'd by Alfred, Plegmund, a Mercian, who became 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſome others, whoſe Names, 
as they will not ſerve to make them more known, it is need- 
leſs to repeat, It is alſo unneceſlary to ſtay to examine, 
whether the Colleges founded by Alfred, were the firſt 
Foundations of the Univerſity of Oxford, or whether be- 
fore that, there were at a Place call'd Greeklade the like 
Schools, which were remov'd from thence to this City. 
Beſides that the Diſpute wou'd lead me too far, it wou'd 
be of no great Advantage to go to the Bottom of it, con- 
ſidering how few concern themſelves about it. It is enoug h 
to obſerve, that from theſe ſmall Beginnings, the Vniverſity 
of Oxford, famous throughout all Europe, has ggown up to 
its preſent Height. | Mn 5 
Tho' Alfred was very capable himſelf of knowing the 


beſt means of putting his Deſigns for the Good of his Peo- 
ple in Execution, yet he conſulted others that were gminent 
for their Abilities, and paid a great Deferenceto their Opini- 


ons. He had order'd Matters ſo, that all Reſolutions re- 
4 lating 
F * 

Cambden ſays, Alfred founded but three Halls or Schools; the firſt 
at the End of Hrgh-ſtreet for Grammarians, Was call'd Lirele-Uaiverſ- 
ty-Hall; the ſecond, in School-flreer tor Philoſophy, was ſtiFd Leſs-Uni- 
w-ſiry=Hall; and the third in High-ſtreer more to the Weſt than the 
Firſt, for Divinity, was nam'd Great -· Dniverſity Hall, no Univerſity- 


CN. % 


Original 
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lating to the Publick were to pals thro' three ſeveral Coun- 
cils, The Firſt was a Secret Council, to which none but 
thoſe the King had a particular Eſteem for, were admitted, 
Here all Affairs were firſt debated that were to be laid be- 
fore the ſecond Council, which conſiſted of Biſhops, 
Earls, Viſcounts, Fudges, and ſome of the Principal Thanes 
call'd afterwards, Barons. This reſembled To preſent 
Privy-Council. Nonebelong'd to it but thoſe the King was 
pleas'd to appoint, The Third was a general Council or 
Aſſembly of the Nation, call d in Saxon, Wittena-gemat, 
to which Quality and Offices gave a Right to fit, inde- 
pendent of the King. This Aſſembly, ſtil'd at preſent 
the Parliament, a Name taken from the French, was com- 
pos'd of the two Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, the 
Biſhops, Earls, Viſcounts or High-Sheriffs of the Counties, 
and the Thanes of the firſt Rank or Barons. It is now 
diſputed with great Warmth, whether the People had a 
Right to ſend Repreſentatives to this Aſſembly. But I 


ſhall refer the Diſcuſſion of that Point to another Place. 


However this be, we behold in theſe three Councils the 
Original of the Secret and Privy Councils, as well as the 
Antiquity of Parliaments. Theſe Councils, and particu- 
larly the Wittena-gemot, which was conven'd general 
once a Year, being for the moſt part held at London, it is be 
to conceive This gave that City a greater Air of Splen- 
dor than it had before. The Danes, who had been Maſ- 
ters of it for ſome time, had demoliſh'd it in ſuch a Man- 
ner that it was hardly to be known. Alfred took a pride 
in beautifying it and augmenting its Privileges. The Fi- 
gure it made afterwards, and ſtill continues to make, is in 
ſome Meaſure owing to the Care of that Prince. 
Alfred in- After having regulated in the beſt Manner all important 
zroduces the Matters, Alfred, who had always the Benefit of his Peo- 
wayof ple in View, thought it his Duty not to neglect one thing 
building T - : 
with Brick in it {elf uſeful, and to the Kingdom very ornamental, 
and Stone. Which was to bring the Engliſh to build their Houſes in a 
| ſtronger and more regular Manner than they had hitherto 
done. At that time, they hardly made uſe of any Thing 
but Timber in building, If a Houſe was built with any 


other 
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other Materials, it was look'd upon as a fort of a Wonder. 
Alfred —_ rais'd his Palaces with Stone or Brick, the 
Nobility by degrees began to imitate his Example. But 
the Generality of the People came not in to that Way of 
building till ſeveral Ages after. The Monaſteries, we may 
believe, which had been deſtroy'd by the Danes, and were 
afterwards rebuilt, had their ſhare in this Improvement of 
Architecture, as Places that were held in greater Veneration 
in the next than in that Century. The Abbies however 
were not inhabited till the following Reigns. At the time 
I am {peaking of, they were almoſt quite deſerted, the Daniſþ 
Wars having occaſion'd the Alienation of the Eſtates de- 
ſign'd for the Maintenance of the Monks, hardly was 
there a Man to be found that was willing to embrace a 
Monaſtick Life. The which is a clear Evidence, that it 
was not fo much Devotion, as the Hopes of being main- 
tain'd without working, that fill'd the Religious Houſes. 
During the Reign of Alfred, the Backwardneſs to a 
Monbiſh Life was ſo great, that the King was forc'd to 
ſtock the Monaſteries with Foreigners, there being ſcarce 
ſuch a thing as a Monk in the Kingdom. But after his 
Death, when the Eſtates were return'd to the Monaſteries, 
the Zeal for that Way of Life began to rouſe again. 
Whereas in Alfred's Days, there were more Monaſteries 
than Monks, in a few Years after, the Monks were grown 
ſo numerous and encreas'd daily in ſuch a Manner, that 
there were not Religious Houſes enough to contain them. 


349 


Hitherto we have conſidet'd Alfred ſo taken up with His private 


the Care of the Publick, that he ſeems to have 
Time or Leiſure to mind his own private Concerns. But 
we muſt. have quite another Notion of this Prince. Be 
was one of thoſe happy Genius g, to whom every Thing 
they do ſeems natural, and who are continually employ'd, 
without appearing to beſo. He knew too well the Value 
of Time, to loſe any Part of it. So far was he from 
being like moſt Princes, who imagine their high Station 
gives them the Privilege of ſpending all their Time in Di- 
verſions and Trifles, that he endeavour'd to make the beſt 


of every Moment, Whilſt he lay hid in the Iſle of A. 
thelney, 


ad ro Lie. 
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thelney, he made a Vow to ſet apart for the Service of 
God, the third Part of his Time, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
reſtored to a State of Tranquillity. Accordingly he was 
punctual to his Vow, by allotting eight Hours every Day 
to Acts of Devotion, eight Hours to publick Affairs, 
and as many to Sleep, Study and neceſſary Refreſhment; 
As the Uſe of Clocks and Homr-Glaſſes was not as yet in- 
troduc'd into England, he meaſur'd the Time by the 
means of Wax-Candles, mark'd with circular Lines of di- 
vers Colours, which ſerv'd as ſo many Homr-lines &. 
And to prevent the Wind from making them burn un- 
ſteadily, it is ſaid he invented the Expedient of enclo- 
ſing them in Lanthorus r. But it is a Queſtion whether 

this Invention be of ſo modern a Dates 
His Charities were very extraordinary conſidering his 
Revenues, and ſo much the more praiſe-worthy, as they 
were done in private, and without the leaſt Oſtentation. 
He educated, at Court or at Oxford, a great many young 
Noblemen, who were inſtructed in all Things neceſlary to 
render them one Day {ſerviceable to their Country. But 
this was not the only Way he took to make the An 
and Sciences flouriſh £ His own Example greatly contribu- 
ted towards it, for never was Prince more given to his Stu- 
dies. The Progreſs he had made in Learning, notwith- 
ſtanding his being ſo long taken up with his Wars and 
the Adminiſtration of the Government, demonſtrate how 
well he improv'd his Intervals from publick Buſineſs. 
The Author of his Life aſſures us, he was the beſt Saxon 
Poet 


He order'djuſt ſuch a quantity of Wax to be made into 6 Candles, 
each twelve Inches long, with the Diviſion of the Inches mark'd out 
diſtinctly. Theſe being lighted one after another, did orderly burn 4 
hours apiece, that is, every three Inches an Hour, ſo that the whole 
6 Candles laſted juſt 24 hours, the watching of which was com- 
mitted to the Keepers of his Chapel, whoſe Office it was to put him 
in Mind how each hour paſs'd. Spelman. _ | 3 

* 1 Glaſs was then a great Rarity in England, ſo that the King 
was forc'd to order ſome fine white Horn to be ſcrap'd ſo Thin as to 
become tranſparent, and put into cloſe Frames of Wood, which de- 
fended the Candles from the injury of the Wind. Thus Lanthorns, 
tho' of Vulgar Uſe and Eſtimation, were the Invention of a King. 
Spelman. 
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Poet of his Time, an excellent Grammarian, Orator, Philo- 
ſopher, Architect, Geometrician, and Hiſtorian. He compos' 
ſeveral Works, that were in great Eſteem. Among otners, 
he tranſlated into Saxon, Gregory's Paſtoral, Boethins de 
Conſolatione *, and Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory *' . What 
a Shame and Reproach was it for the Engliſhih Nation to be 
ſo ignorant, when they had ſo learn'd a King at their 
Head? This excellent Prince complain'd bitterly that 
irom the Humber to the Thames there was not a Prieſt that 
underſtood the Litergy in his Mother Tongue, and that from 
the Thames to the Sea, there was not a Man that knew 
how to tranſlate the eaſieſt Piece of Latin. This univer- 
{al Ignorance and the little Reliſh the Engliſh had then for 
the Arts and Sciences, put the King upon taking all oppor- 
tunities of earneſtly inviting over into his Dominions, 
Foreigners that were eminent in their Profeſſions. He 
took particular Care to have always about him the moſt 
noted Workmen and Architects, and to keep them cmploy'd, 
with the ſole view of improving their Skill. He plac'd in 
the Chairs at Oxford Mcn that were famous for their 
— and allow'd them handſom Salaries. His Aim 
was to ſtir up the Emulation of the Engliſh, and provoke 
them to uſe their Endeavours to come out of that State of 
groſs Ignorance they were in. The Fame of his great 
Wiſdom and Piety having reach'd as far as Rome, the Popg 
ſent him a large quantity of Relicks, and upon his Account 
I 


S . w— Fr r . 


y granted ſome New Privileges to the Engliſh College. Abel 
, Patriarch of Jeruſalem, willing to ſhow him ſome Marks 
t of his Eſteem, ſent him a Preſent alſo of Relicks, which 

the King receiv'd with great Satisfaction. | 


* Publiſh'd at Oxford An. 1698. 8vo. by Chriſtoher Rawlinſon, 


4 Gentleman-Commoner of ©weex's College. Some ſay it was tran- 
le {lated by WWerefrid, Biſhop of Worceſter ; but Dr. Plot tells us Alfred did 
1 it at Woodflock. Alfred was ſo delighted with this Book, that he al- 


ways carried it about him in his Boſom. 

| * Publiſn'd by Mr. Hhelock. who obſerves, tis rather 2 Para- 

g phraſe than a Tranſtation. He is likewiſe ſaid to have rranſſated the 
Old and New Teflament. However tis on all hands agreed he under- 


wok a Perſion of the Pſalms, but died when *twas about half finiſh'd. 
See byelman's Life of Alfred. I. 3. c. 100. 
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It is time now to take a view of the Manner of his or” 
dering his Domeſtick, Concerns, where his Prudence was no 
leſs viſible, than in his Management of State Affairs. He 
made three Diviſions of his Attendants, who were to wait 
monthly by Turns; A Cuſtom, tho' not practis'd then 
in other Courts; was afterwards follow'd by other Princes, 
As for his Revenues, he divided them into two Parts, one 
of which was wholly allign'd to charitable Uſes, and 
ſubdivided into four Portions. The firſt for Alms to the 
Poor. The ſecond for the Maintenance of the Monaſ- 
reries he had founded. The third for the Subſiſtence of 
the Profeſlors and Scholars at Oxford. The fourth for 
poor Monks, as well Foreigners as Exgliſh. The other 
Half was thrown into three Diviſions ; one of which was 
expended in his Family. Another in paying his Architects 
and other curious Workmen ; and the reſt was beſtow*'d 
in Penſions upon Strangers, whom he had invited to his 
Court for the Encouragement and Inſtruction of his 
Subjects. When I ſpeak of his Revenues, I mean his 
own hereditary Eſtate. It was not Cuſtomary, in thoſe 
Days, for Princes to levy Taxes upon the People, in order 
to ſquander the Money in Luxury and Extravagancies. 

What has hitherto been ſaid of this Tlluſtrious Prince, 
is ſufficient to make known the principal Events in his 
Reign, and to give an Idea of his perſonal Qualities. I 
might add many more Particulars, ſince his Life alone aſ- 
fords Matter enough for a large Volume. But I believe J 
may venture to ſtop here, without doing any Injury to 


the Memory of this Monarch, who is juſtly diſtinguiſh'd 


with the Sirname of Great, No Hiſtorian ner a. him 
with any Vice, but all unanimouſly agree to repreſent him 
as one of the moſt glorious Princes that ever wore the 
Crown *. 


He 


* We have the Sum of his Character given us by a Great Man, 
to the following Effect. O Alfred, the Wonder and Aſtoniſhment 
of all Ages! If we reflect on the devout Part of him, he ſeems to 
have liv d always in a Clopſter. If on his Conduct and Exploits in the 
Field, one wou'd think he had ſpent his Days in the Camp. Hop his 
0 Writings 


*%* 
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He died in 900, in the 52d Year of his Age, after a 


Reign of 28 Years and 6 Months, the greateſt Part whereof His Peath. 


was ſpent in Wars and Troubles, and the reſt in Peace *. 
His Hiſtory ſhows that both in War and Peace he govern'd 
with Prudence and Steadineſs. But what chiefly diſtin- 
guiſhes him from the Generality of Princes, was his Sincere | 
and Hearty Love for his People. Of this he gave Demon- 
ſtration, not by Words only, as is too commonly the Caſe, 
but by real and ſubſtantial Deeds. Accordingly never was 
Prince better belov'd by his Subjects. No doubt their 
mutual Affection was a great Means of putting the Danes 
out of all hopes of ſhaking off his Yoke,” when once they 
had ſubmitted to it. 

Alfred had ſeveral Children by Alſwitha his Queen. 
Some of them, particularly Edmund his eldeſt Son, whom 
he defign'd for his Succeſſor, died before him. Of thoſe 
that ſurviv'd him, Edward mounted the Throne after him. 


- Ethelward, who was bred a Scholar at Oxford, was a very 


learned Man, and died in the goth Year of his Age, in 
922. Elfleda his Eldeſt Daughter, Wife to Ethelred Earl 
of Mercia, became very famous in her Brother Edward's 
Reign. Alſwitha or Ethelfwitha, call'd alſo Eltrude by 
the Flemiſh Writers, married Baldwin Earl of Flanders. 
Ethelgitha, who choſe to be a Nun, was made 2 of 
Shaft abur)-Nunnery founded by the King her Father &. 


＋ 
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Writingsand Studies, onewou'd conclude the Univerſity had ingrofs'd 
him. And laſtly, if we regard his Prudence and Skill in the Admini- 
{tration of Government, - leems to have made Law and Politics his 
whole Study. | FW 

* He was born at Hanating, now Wantage in Berkſhire, which was 
formerly a Royal Mannor. His body was buried firſt at Wincheſter, next 
rea into the Church of the New Monaſtery; and laſtly, his Body, 
Monument, Church and Monaſtery wereall remov'd (about 200 Years 
after) without the North-Gate of the City, ſince call'd the Hide. 


* Beſides this Nunnery, Alfred builttwo Monaſteries, one at Athelney, 
and another at Wincheſter. 
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The State of SHEN ED 2 AX D aſcended the Throne, Eng- 

peck King- land was almoſt equally divided between the Eng- 


liſh and Danes. The Danes inhabited Northumberland 
and Eaſt- Anglia, from whence they had quted the. Exgliſh 
during the Wars. The Engliſh were ſtill in Poſſeſſion of 
Meſſex, containing the antient Kingdom of Eſſex, and all 
the Country lying South of the Thames. As for Mercia 
it was peopled with a Mixture of Danes and Engliſb to- 
gether, but in ſuch a Manner that the Ergliſh were the 
Majority in the South and Weſt Parts, and the Danes in 
the Eaſt and North. During the latter Part of Alfred's 
Reign, the Danes had been very quiet, out of a Fear of 
provoking that Prince to invade the Country they had got 
poſſeſſion of. Beſides, they were not at all diſpleas'd with 
enjoying ſome Reſpite, in order to fortify their Sertle- 
ments in England. For this Reaſon, the going off of 
their Countrymen was to them rather an Occaſion of Joy 
than Sorrow. Indeed, they wou'd never have attain d to 
their Ends, if the War had been continually renew'd by the 
Arrival of - other Danes, who, under the Name of Friends, 


wou'd have heen as incommodious to them as to the ” 4 | 
9 


liſh themſelves. The Retreat of theſe dangerous Guel 

and the profound Tranquillity the juſt Adminiſtration of 
Alfred had ſpread over the whole Kingdom, having given 
them time to cultivate their Lands, and opportunity of 
augmenting their Riches by Commerce, they began to en- 
tertain Thoughts of ſhaking off the Engiiſh Yoke. Ac- 
cotdingly, they laid hold on the firſt favorable juncture to 
excite new Troubles in England, not doubting in the 


leaſt but that they wou'd prove the Means of putting their 


Peſigns. in Execution. 


I have 
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L have obſerv'd that King Erhelbert, Elder Brother to Ethelward 
Alred, left behind him two Infant Sons. Ethelward, Pretends to 
the eldeſt, being come, at the Death of Alfred, to Man's Conn. 
Eſtate, thought it was Time to aſſert his Right to the 
Crown. He pretended, that Ethelwulph, his Grandfather, Ann. Sax. 
had acted with Injuſtice in leaving his Kingdom to all his H. Hunt. 
Sons ſucceſſively, to the Detriment of the Children of the . Y- 

Eldeſt That granting he had a Power to do this, there 
was no Reaſon the Succeſſion, after the Death of the 
four Brothers, ſhou'd continue in the Family of the 
Youngeſt; when the Heirs of the ſecond were alive. 

Thar beſides, at moſt he cou'd intail the Kingdom of 

Kent only, which was all he was in poſſeſſion of, and not 

the Kingdom of Weſſex, which belong'd not to him 

when he made his ill. Theſe Reaſons appear'd very 
plauſible; but however he cou'd meet with no Encourage- 

ment from the Engliſh. Doubtleſs, the great Veneration 

they had for Aifred's Memory, made them adhere to his 

Son, or it may be they did not queſtion Ethelwwlph's 

Power of ſettling the Succeſſion as he thought fit. The 

antient Hiſtorians not having clar'd up this Point, it wou'd 

be very difficult to decide the Matter by the Publick Laws 

of the Saxoxs,, which are not ſufficiently known. And 
therefore, to confine my ſelf to the bare Relation of Facts, 

I ſhall only ſay, that Ethelward, finding his Country- men 

were unwilling to ſupport his Title, he was forc'd to ap- 

ply himſelf to the Danes, who, in all probability, had {et 

him upon this Undertaking. + 

Ethelwuard began his Deſigns upon the Crown, with Ethelward 
ſeizing upon Miuburn, a fortified Town in Dorſerſbire, nin 
He expected to be attack d; but was in hopes, if that Place 

made never ſo little Reſiſtance, the Dazes wou'd find Ed- 

ward ſo much Work in other Parts, that it wou'd not be 

poſſible for him to retake it. But his Hopes were all in i 
vain. Edward came upon him with ſuch Expedition, that Love 8 
he was like to have ſurpriz d him in Minburn, before ge? 
had taken any neceſſary Meaſures for his Defence, He andfites ro 
had hardly time to get out of the Town and to go and caſt — 
himſelf upon the Dares, who were up in Arms, _— claim hips 

110 ; this King. 
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this Prince's coming among them, they proclaim'd him 


King of England, pretending, as they were in Poſſeſſion 


of half the Kingdom, they had as much Right to make a 


King, as the Weſt-Saxons, 

The Retreat of Ethelward among the Danes, made the 
King ſenſible he was about to be involv'd in a troubleſome 
War, the Conſequences whereof he had Caule to dread. 
Not that he thought himſelf unable to cope with the 
Danes, ſettled in England, but becauſe he was apprehenſive 
the Foreign Danes wou'd take this opportunity to bring a- 
gain on the Kingdom its former Calamities. This made 


him reſolve to do his utmoſt to put an End to the War, 


before the Danes cou'd call in their Countrymen to their 
Aſſiſtance. Immediately after taking Winburn, he march'd 
towards Northumberland, at the Head of his Army, which 
daily encreas'd, by Troops flocking to it from all Parts. 
The Danes were aſtoniſh'd at his Expedition, and finding 
they were not in a Condition to reſiſt him, were conſtrain'd 
to abandon and baniſh from their Country the Prince they 
had taken upon them to protect. They had ſoon reaſon to 
repent of eſpouſing his Cauſe, or of not defending it better, 
This fruitleſs Attempt of theirs coſt them ſeveral Strong- 
Holds in Mercia, which Edward deem'd neceſſary to C 
cure. He did not think proper to chaſtiſe them any far- 
ther at this time, leaſt the War, which ſeem'd to be over, 
ſhou'd break out afreſh, if he reduc'd them to a Neceſſity 
of ſending for Succours from Denmark. He was ſatisfied 
with repairing ſome Fortreſſes in Mercia, in order to re- 
duce them into a narrower Compaſs. Ethelred, Earl of 

Mercia, and the Princeſs Elfleda, his Wife, were very ſer- 
viceable to the King in this War, by making head againſt 
the Mercian Danes, and preventing the Welſh from coming 
to their Aid. It is related of Elfleda, that having had a 
very hard Labour with her firſt Child, ſhe took up a Re- 
ſolution never to come into the like Caſe again, and was 
as good as her word. From thence-forward ſhe wholly de- 
vored herſelf to Arms, and like a true Amazon gave proofs 
of her Courage in all th: Wars her Brother had with the 


Danes. She was gener tyl'd [notonly Lady and 2 
ut 
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but] Xing, in Admiration of her 2Zanlike and Royal Abili- 
ties. 

In the mean time, Ethelward tho' abſent, was not idle. Ethelward 
Upon leaving England, he had applied to France, and ob- 22 TY 
rain'd a powerful Aid of Normaus, with whom he came „% Nor. 
and landed in Eſſex, which Kingdom he with Eaſe became manTroops. 
Maſter of. | Edward, who had not miſtruſted his Enemy 
wou'd have been able to make a freſh Attempt upon the 
Crown fo ſuddenly, had taken care only to guard Mercia 
againſt the Northumbrian Danes, imagining Eſſex had 
been in no Danger. The Arrival of the Normans en- The Danes 
courag d the Northumbrian and Eaſt- Anglian Danes to take 7% in bis 
up Arms again in favour of Ethelward, and ruſhing into /***** 
Mercia ravag d the Country inhabited by the Engliſh in a 
mercileſs Manner. Edward, not without extreme Regret, 
ſaw himſelf forc'd to bear their Inſults, till he cou'd draw 
his Troops together, whom he had diſmiis'd, not con- 
ceiving he ſhou'd have occaſion for them ſo ſoon again. 

The Moment he was at the Head of his Army, he made 


the Danes pay dear for the Miſchief they had done the 


Engliſh. In this War, he gain'd ſo many Victories, that 
the Danes loſt all Hopes of throwing off the Engliſh Yoke, 
and his Couſin, of mounting the Throne. At length, gog 
Ethelward being ſlain in Battle *, and the Daniſh Forces Ethe'ward 
conſiderably diminiſh'd, they were not in a Condition to — 
carry on the War with that Vigor they had begun it. 
However they continued the War two Years after Erhel- Pont. Hiſt. 
ward's Death. But after having in vain endeavour'd to re- Pan. 
pair their Loſſes, they ſued for Peace; which Edward p37 
readily granted them, on Condition they wou'd acknow- nakes a 
ledge him for Soveraign, as they had done his Father, Peace with 
and that the Normans ſhou'd forthwith return to France, be Danes. 
This Peace cou'd not laſt long between two Nations ſo The War ig 
near Neighbours, and ſo exaſperated againſt one another. rene in d. 


Accord- 9 


* The Samon Annals tell us, the Battle was obſtinate and bloody 
on both Sides; the King loſt the Earls Sigulf and Sigelm, with many 
more of his Nobles. On the Danes Part were flain Eolrick their King, 
with « greater Number than of the Engliſh, tho' they had the Honour 
of Keeping the Field and burying their Dead. Sax. Ann. 905. 
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Accordingly after three Years the War broke out afreſh *, 
It prov'd fatal to the Danes, who loſt in a very little Time 
two Battles. Edward, who knew how to improve his 
Victories, took from them ſeveral Towns in Mercia, and 
at length drove them quite out of that Kingdom. Then 
it was that Erhelred, who had all along bravely ſeconded the 
King his Brother-in-law, became in reality Earl of Mercia: 
but he was not long ſo. He was taken out of the World 
by Death, almoſt as ſoon as Mercia was united to his 
Government. This Earl was not barely Governor or Vice- 
roy of Mercia : He had ſome particular Power, the Nature 
of which it is very difficult to learn from the Hiſtorians 
that ſpeak of it. Malmobury ſays, he held the Country as 
a Fief of the Crown, much m the fame Manner as the 
German Princes hold their Territories of the Empire (a). 
Of this Elfleda his Widow's yeilding up to the King her 
Brother the Cities of Londez and Oxford is a farther Proof. 
If Ethelred had been only Governor or Viceroy, Elfleda 
wou'd have had no Right to reſign up theſe two Places, 
ſince they wou'd not have belong'd to ty 

Elfleda having taken upon her the Government of Mer- 
cia, after Ethelred's Death, followed the Example of her 
Father and Brother, in fortifying Towns, 1n ok to take 
away from the Dares all Hopes of 1 in Mercia again. 
Among the Places ſhe repair'd or fortity'd, theſe are the 
Chief, Warwick, Tamworth, Wedensbary, Charbury, 
Eadsbury, and Cheſter, This laſt had lain in Ruins for 
ſome Time*'. When Elfleda had finiſh'd her Fortifications, 


ſhe 


*The Annals ſay not by whom the Treaty was broken; but Hove- 
den lays it to the Charge of the Danes. 

(a) Ethelred bore the Titleof Subregulus Merciorum.  Selden affirms, 
Subregulus is the ſame with Earldorman or Count. Du Cange fays, it 
ſignifies ſometimes Earl, ſometimes Semi-Rex or Demi- King. In 
this laſt Senſe it muſt be underſtood with reſpect to Ethelred, accord- 
ing to this Paſſage of Malmsbury, Edwardus duo Regna Merciorum & 
Viſt-Saxorum conjunxerat, Merciorum nomine tenus, quippe commenda- 
tum Duci Ethelredo. | | 

* 1 It was demoliſh'dby Ecfrid King of Northumberland, and after 
wards by the Danes. 
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ſhe carried her Arms into Wales, and after ſeveral Victories, 
oblig'd the Welſh to become her Tributaries. 


] The. Year 915, as ſome affirm, is memorable for the 915 
| founding of the Univerſity of Cambridge by King Edward. The fornd- 
| 
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But all agree not to the Truth of this Fact. Some main- x1 fad 

tain, the Origin of this famous Univerſity is of a much of Cam- 

later Date. Others on the contrary, carry its Antiquity, bridge. 

| a great deal farther back, and attribute the founding of it 
to one Cantaber, a Spaniard, 315 Years before the Birth 

| of our Saviour. Some again, dropping almoſt a thouſand 

| Years, are contented with aſſerting, that Sebert, who 

reign'd in Eſſex in the Beginning of the VIIth Century, 

was the firſt Founder. I ſhall not take upon me to decide 

| this Controverſy, which the Emulation between Oxford 

and Cambridge has carried to a great Height. It is ſufficient 

to have briefly mention'd the Diverſity of Opinions in 

this Matter. However I can't forbear obſerving, that if the 

Univerſity of Cambridge was in Being in King Sebert's 

time, or even in Alfred's, it is very ſurprizing, that nei- 

ther Bede in his Eccleſiaſtical” Hiſtory, nor Aſſerius in his 

Life of Alfred, ſhou'd take the leaſt Notice of it. 

From the Year 910, when the War between the Engliſb 
and Danes broke out afreſn, to the Year 922, we find in 
Hiſtory nothing but a long Series of Battles, the Relation 
whereof cannot but be unpleaſant to the Reader: I ſhall 
therefore without any Scruple paſs them over in Silence, 
and mention only their moſt remarkable Conſequences. 

The Princeſs Elfleda, Siſter to King Eduard, died du- 918. 
ring this War *, leaving behind her an only Daughter nam'd — - _ 
Elfwina, then marriageable. Elfleda had ſucceeded her 
Husband in the Sovereignty of Mercia: Iſay; Sovereignty, 
becauſe it is certain it was more than a bare Government. 

But not to give wrong Notions of this Matter, it will 
be proper to conſider the State of Mercia at the time I am 


* Ingulph ſays, that in reſpect of the Cities ſhe built, the Caſtles 
ſhe fortifyed, and the Armies ſhe manag'd, it might have been thought 
ſhe had chang'd her Sex. She died-at Tamworth in Staffordſhire, and 
was buried in the Porch of the Monaſtery of St. Peter in Gloceſter, 
which ſhe and her Husband had built. 4 


Z 2 ſpeaking 
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N of. By their not having clearly expreſs'd them» 
elves, Hiſtorians have left us very much in the Dark as to 
this Point. It muſt be remembred, that Ethelred, with 
the Title of Earl of Mercia, was in poſleſſion only of 
London and the adjacent Country, or at moſt of the Coun- 
ty of Middleſex ; and that London, the Capital formerly 
of the Kingdom of Eſſex, was become the Metropolis of 
Mercia. In Proceſs of Time, Ethelred's narrow Terri- 
tories being very much enlarg'd by his Conqueſts from the 
Mercian Danes, the Preſent Alfred had made his Son- in- 
law was become ſo conſiderable, that it might be look'd 
upon with a Jealous Eye by a new King, and make him 
apprehenſive that Ethelred's Succeſſors wou'd grow too 
powerful. However whilſt Elfleda livid, Edward ſeem'd 
not to be jealous of her good Fortune, and had no thoughts 
of diſpoſſeſſing her of what her own Valour had not a little 
contributed to acquire. But after her Death, he did not 
think fit to leave Elfwina in poſſeſſion of a Demeſn, which 
put it in her Power to raiſe new Troubles in England by 
ſome ill- contriv'd Match. And indeed there are Hiſtorians 
who affirm, that the young Princeſs had reſolv'd u 
marrying a Daniſh Prince, and that her Uncle therefore 
depriv'd her of her Dominions. He was afraid no doubt, 
ſhe wou'd introduce the Enemies of the Kingdom into 
thoſe very Places, that had with ſo much difficuky been 
wreſted out of their Hands. However this be, after 
Elfleda's Death, he ſeiz d upon Mercia, and carried his 
Niece along with him into Weſſex. In all likelihood ſhe 
paſs'd the reſt of her Days in a Nunnery. Whether 
Elfwina's Deſign of marrying a Dane was Matter of Fact, 
or whether an Invention to vindicate the King in his Pro- 
ceedings againft his Niece, it equally proves what was be- 
fore obſerv'd, that Ethelredand Elfleda were Proprietors of 
Mercia. If they had been no more than Governors, Ed- 
ward wou'd have had no Occaſion to alledge her intended 
Marriage as a Reaſon of his depriving her of the Govern- 
ment; as, on the other Hand, there wou'd have been no 


neceſſity of his inventing ſuch a Pretence, ſuppoſing there 
Had been no Foundation for it, I have enlarg'd a little 
on 
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on this Subject, becauſe of the great Variety of Opinions 
relating to the Right and Title of Earl Ethelred to Mercia. 

In their Wars with Edward, the Danes daily loſt Ground, 921, & 
whilſt the King, who knew how to make the belt of his 2% Pines 
Advantages, followed them cloſe, without giving them ſubmit 70 
the leaſt Breathing-Time. By which means he at length Edward, 
compell'd them to ſubmit, and own him once more for their 
Sovereign. The Mercian Danes were the firſt that threw 
down their Arms. The Eaſi-Anglians ſubmitted ſoon af- 
ter, without coming to Terms, The Northumbrians, as 
being the moſt powerful, were the laſt that came in. The 
Progreſs Edward had made in the other Provinces, made 
them perceive it wou'd be better for them to ſubmit, 
than continue a War, which cou'd not but end in their 
Ruin. They were govern'd by three Kings. Sithrick. 
and Nigel his Brother reign'd beyond the Tyne, and Regi- 


nad, Who kept his Reſidence at Tork, rul'd all the pramapy 4 


lying between the Tyne and the Humber. Some time 
ter, Sithrick having ſlain his Brother Nigel, became ſole 


King of the North. 


The State of the Welſh depended in ſome Meaſure on Edward 
that of the Dares. As long as the Daxes were in Arms, ft. the 
the Kings of England, left the Welſh to the peaceable En- , 
joyment of their Liberty. But as ſoon as they had No- 


thing to fear from the North, they ſeldom fail'd to attack 


them. Thus we find Elfleda, alliſted N Troops of 
the King her Brother, compell'd them to become her Tri- 
butaries. After the Death of that Princeſs the Velſb en- 
deavour'd to free themſelves from the Tribute ſhe had laid 
upon them, and in order to keep Edward employ d, ſent 
a powerful Reinforcement to the Danes. Edward, hav- 
ing then his Hands full, took no Notice of the Matter : 
but as ſoon as he had concluded a Peace with the Danes, 
he march'd againſt Rees ap Madoc (a), King of Wales, 
who was aſſiſted by Leoffreth a Damſh General, After 
ſeveral Skirmiſhes, Edward at laſt obtain'd a Signal Vic- 
tory, which reduc'd the Velſy King to a neceſſity of _ 

£22 ar 


(*) (i. e.) Rees the Son of Madoc. 
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for Peace, with a Promiſe of paying the uſual Tribute. 
The Cum- In fine, the Britons of Cumberland, who had put them- 
—— ſelves under the Protection of the Danes, ſubmitted alſo to 
. Edward. Some Hiſtorians pretend, the King of Scot- 
andlilewiſe land following their Example, da Homage for his Kingdom 
ee King of to the King of England. But the Scotch, not only den 
Scotland. the Fact, but maintain it cou'd not poſſibly be, ſince the 
word Homage was never us'd in Great-Britain till after 
the Norman Conqueſt. But this Reaſon is not deciſive, 
ſceing the thing ſignified by that Term, might be in Uſe 
under another Name. In reality, the Sovereignty of A. 
fred and Edward over the Northumbrian Danes, and over 
the Mercians in the time of Ethelred and Elfleda, was 
nothing elſe but a Right of Homage from thoſe Countries, 
tho' perhaps that Term was not Then in Uſe. 
2 Edward was enjoying the Fruits of his Victories, fear d 
a _ 5. and reſpected by all that cou'd give him any Umbrage at 
Home, and greatly eſteem'd by all Princes Abroad, when 
Death took him out of the World in 925, after a Reign 
of 24 Years *. He had gain'd as great a Reputaion by 
his Arms, as the King his Father, ſince like him, he had 
given Law to all England, and procur'd to the Kingdom 
ſuch Peace and Tranquillity, as it had ſcarce known ſince 
the Dancs had begun their Ravages. But if he equall'd 
the Great Alfred in his Military Virtues, it muſt be own'd, 
he was far behind his illuſtrious Father in all other Re- 
ſpects. 
Tye Sreryof He had Children by three Wives; the firſt, nam'd Eg- 
Edward & wina, was only 'a Concubine, a Shepherd's Daughter. An 
Egwina. Hiſtorian gives us a fort of a Romantic Account concern- 
ing this Woman, which it will be neceſſary to inſert here. 
I call it a Romance, ſince by the Confeſſion of the Author 
* Malms- Himſelf * it had no better Foundation than ſome Old * 
bury, and handed down to his time (a); Much what the fame wit 
of rer n your Spaniſh Romances, wherein are related ſeveral Stories 
rompton. of 


* He dyed at Farrington in Berkſhire, and Was buried at Wincheſter 
dy his Father. | | 


(4) Magi: ex Camilenis, quam ex Libris. 
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of their Antient Kings. The Hiſtorian tells us, that Eg- 
ina, the Daughter of a Shepherd, as ſhe was aſleep in 
the Fields, dreamt that the Moon ſhone out of her Womb 
ſo bright, that all Exgland was enlighten'd by the Splendor 
of it. Some time after, ſhe had an opportunity to relate 
ber Dream to an old Woman that had been King Edward's 
Nurſe. This Woman, who valued her ſelf mightily upon 
ber Skill in interpreting Dreams, imagining there was 
, & ſomething extraordinary in this, took Egwina home to her 
| Houle, and gave her an Education, not ſuitable toa Coun- 
try Wench, but to a Perſon of Quality. Egwina an- 
ſwer'd all the old Nurſe's Care and Pains about her, and 
became an accompliſh'd Beauty. Whilſt ſhe was in the 
Houſe of her Benefactreſs, it happen'd that Prince Edward, 
before he was King, paſſing by the Place where his Nurſe 
liv'd, went in to ſee her. He caſt his eyes on Egwina, and 
immediately fell deſperately in Love with her. His Paſſion 
was ſo violent, that in the moſt moving and affecting Man- 
ner he ſollicited the Nurſe to put him in Poſſeſſion of the 
charming Egwina. The old Woman, who had a great 
Affection for Edward, and had always the Dream in her 
Head, yielded to his Requeſt, and brought Egwina to con- 
ſent to what he defir'd ſo paſſionately. From that time, Children 
Edward had all along a tender Love for her, and had by her Edward x 
three Children, of whom Althelſtan the eldeſt ſucceeded — f 
him. Alfred the ſecond died before his Father. The 
third was a Daughter, call'd by ſome, Editha, by others, | g 


- Beatrix. 


fa > — bbs —< = — cre — W 3 Lax 1 C1 — 


n By another Wife, Edward had two Sons and fix Daugh- children i 
- ters. Elfward the eldeſt Son died at Oxford a few Days another 

. after his Father; ſo that he had no time to taſte the Sweets fte. 

Nr of a Crown, Edwin the ſecond was depriv'd of his juſt 

Rights, and came to a tragical End, as ſhall be related here- 

h after, Of the ſix Daughters, ſome were married to power- 

es ful Princes, by the Care of their Brother Athelſtan, and 

f others became Nuns. Elfleda the eldeſt was Abbeſs of 


Ramſey x. Ogina was married to Charles the Simple, King * in Hamp- 
of France, and was Mother to Lewis d Outre- Mer. Edil- ſhire. - 
da paſs'd her days in a Monaſtery, The fourth, of 2 
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ſame Name, was married to Hugh the Great, Earl of Pa- 
ris, Father to Hugh Capet. Eadgitha was married to Ortho 
Emperor of Germany. Edgiva the youngeſt eſpous'd 
Lewis the Blind, King of Provence, who had a Son by her, 
named Conſtantine, 

By Eapiva his third Wife, Edward had two Sons and 
two Daughters. Edmund and Edred the two Sons were 
both Kings of England. Edburga was a Nun, and her 
Siſter Edgiva was married to Lewis, Prince of Aquitain. 
It is very probable this Edgiva was confounded with her 
Siſter of the ſame Name by the ſecond Wife, who was 
married to Lewis King of Provence, becauſe there was 
then no Prince of Aquitain taken Notice of in Hiſtory. 

The Daniſh Hiſtorians give to Edward another Daugh- 
ter nam'd Thyra, who as they aſſure us, was married to 
Gormon III, one of their Kings. It is ſtrange they 
ſhou'd ſpeak ſo poſitively of a Princeſs of England, when 
not an Ergliſh Hiſtorian makes the leaſt Mention of 
her. | 

During the Reign of Edward the Elder, Rollo Chief of 
the Normans in France, had got ſuch firm footing in 
Neuſt ria, that it was not in the Power of the French to 
drive him thence. Charles the Simple, then King of 
France, was forc'd in order to free himſelf from the con- 
tinual Fears of ſo troubleſome a Neighbour, to give him a 
Grant of that Part of Newſtria, he was in Poſſeſſion of, 


lying between the Seine and the Epte, with the Title of 


Duke of Normandy, upon Condition he ſhou'd do Ham- 
age for it to the Crown of France, be baptiz d, and mar- 
ry Giſelle the King's Daughter. Ro/lo died, according to 
Mexerai, in 917. Some place his Death in 924, and 
others with ſtill leſs reaſon in 928. Wilkam his Son, by 
Poppa Daughter to the Earl of Bayewx, ſucceeded him ig 


his Datchy. 
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LSWARD, Edward's eldeſt Son, ſurviving his 
Father but a few Days, and the reſt of the legitimate 
Children being all under Age, Athelſtan, the Son of Eg- 
wina, Was plac'd on the Throne, with the Conſent of 
the Clergy and Nobility. Tho' this Prince had a Mixture 
of Baſe and Noble Blood in his Veins, the hſt had fo 
far the Aſcendant as to wipe out all the Blemiſh caſt upon 
his Birth. Afred his Grand-Father had conferr'd the 
Honour of K#ighthood upon him, by girding him with a 
Sword according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days. Edward 
his Father had committed the Care of his Education to 
Ethelred his Brother-in-Law and Elfleda his Siſter, who 
did their utmoſt to train him up to Virtue. As he had 
been preſent at all their Councils, and attended them in all 
their Warlike Expeditions, he had acquir'd ſo great Ex- 
rience both in Military and Political Affairs, as, join'd to 
is Natural Parts, gain'd him the Eſteem of all the World. 
So that when he mounted the Throne, he was not only 
of a fit Age, being then in his 3oth Year, but alſo very 
capable, ro govern. Hiſtory informs us not what de- 
termin'd the Engliſh to give the Crown to this Prince, 
notwithſtanding his [legitimate Birth. However his 
Father thought this a ſufficient Reaſon to ſet him by, and 
name for his Succeſſor another of his Sons born in Wed- 
lock, tho' younger than Athelſtan. In all appearance, 


| afterthe Death © 1 Athelſtan s mature Age and 


Noble Qualities gain d him the Preference before Edwin, the 
eldeſt of the Legitimate Sons, but too young to govern *. 


This 


> Arhelftan was crown'd at Xingſion #pon Thames by Athelm Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. This Ceremony of Crowning and Anoiut- 


ing A Engliſh Kings was, in all probability, firſt uſed in the Reign 
8 


fred. 
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A Plot a- This Election however was not pleaſing to all. Some 
gainſt the of the principal of the Nobiliry, diſdaining to be govern'd 
* by a Baſtard, plotted how to dethrone Athelſtan, and ſet 
up Edwin in his Room. Alfred, the chief of the Conſpira- 
tors, had gone ſo far as to contrive the Means to ſeize 
Athelſtan at Wincheſter, with a Deſign to put out his Eyes. 
But the Plot being diſcover'd, he was apprehended by the 
King's Order; but wou'd confeſs ning. He obſti- 
nately perſiſted in proteſting his Innocence, and offer'd to 
purge himſelf by Oath in the Preſence of the Pope. Al- 
tho' this way of juſtifying himſelf was no Proof of his 
i Innocence, yet Athelſtan was ſatisfied with it, and ſent 
him to Rowe, to take his Oath before Pope Fohn. Per- 
haps he was unwilling to begin his Reign with Blood; or 
it may be he was apprehenſive, the treating too ſeverely a 
Per ſon of the firſt Rank, would draw upon him the IIl- 
will of the Nobles. Not long after, he had Word ſent him 
from Rome, that Alfred having ſwore his Innocence before 
the Pope, fell d&wn.- on a ſudden in a fainting Fit, which 
holding him three Days, ended with his Lite; and that the 
Pope convinc'd by this Accident, that Alfred had perjur'd 
himſelf, had order'd his Body to remain in the Exgliſþ 
College, till the King's Pleaſure ſhou'd be known, Arhel- 
ſtan contented with being thus rid of his Enemy, with- 
out having directly any Hand in his Death, conſented he 
ſhould have Chriſtian Burial, However, his whole Eſtate 
was confiicated, and given to Malmsbury- Monaſtery, The 
King took care to inſert in the Grant, the Particulars be- 
fore related, to let the World ſee, he did not dedicate to 
' God an Eſtate gotten by any ill Means. 
The Danes In the mean Time, new Work was cutting out for the 
begm 19 King. As the Danes ſettled in England, had been ſubdued 
210 by Force, they thought it lawful to make uſe of the ſame 
Means to ſhake off their Yoke. The Death of Edward, 
and the Conſpiracy of Alfred, affording them, as they 
imagin'd, a favourable Opportunity to Revolt, they had 
Athelſtan began to take ſuch Meaſures as oblig'd Athelſtan to march 
3 into their Country. He wou'd, no doubt, have met 
chumber. With more Reſiſtance, had he given them Time to make 
land. greater 
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greater Preparations. But as they had not yet drawn 
their Forces together, they were ſo ſurpriz d by the Arri- 
val of the King on their Frontiers, that without endea- 
vouring to defend themſelves, they returned to their Alle- 
glance. Sithrick, one of their Kings, went and ſued for 
Peace, upon what Terms the King was pleas'd to impoſe: 
Athelſtan, being deſirous to be at Peace with the Danes, 
in order to eſtabliſh himſelf in his Throne, not only par- 
don'd his Revolt, but gave him his Siſter Editha in Mar- 
riage, on Condition he wou'd receive Baptiſm (a). 
The Troubles in the North being thus appeas'd, Athel- His ſecend 


ſtan march'd back to Weſſex. He had News brought him Expediris 


thither. 


ſoon after of Sithritk's Death, who by a former Marriage 
had left behind him two Sons, Azlaff and Godfrid. As 
the Hiſtories of thoſe Times are not very particular, we 
are not told the Reaſon of Athelſtan's reſolving to deprive 
theſe two Princes of their Father's Dominions. Whatever 
it might be, ſoon as he heard of Sithrick's Death, he re- 
turn'd, at the Head of his Army, into Northumberland: 
His March was ſo expeditious, that Anlaſf and Godfrid, as 
well as Reginald, another Daniſh King, who reſided at 
York, had ſcarce Time to eſcape falling into his Hands: 
Their haſty Flight gave him an Opportunity of becoming 
Maſter of all Northumberland, except the Caſtle of 
Tee: 

Though he had taken Care to ſecure his Conqueſts, by 
placing ſtrong Garriſons in all the Towns, he was uneaſy 
at the Eſcape of the three Daniſh Princes. He wou'd 
very fain have had them in his Power, but it was not poſ- 
ſible. No body knew what was become of Reginald, and 
Anlaff was fled into Ireland, where it was no eaſy Matter 
to come at him. Athe/ſtan therefore was forc'd to be con- u rep. 
tented with requiring Conſtantine King of Scotland to de- view of 
liver up Godfrid, who had retir'd into his Dominions. 22 4 
Conſtantine being ſenſible he was not in a Condition to de- 2 Scot. 
ny any thing to a Prince at the Head of fo powerful an had; * 


| (a) She was Daughter to Edwardand Egwina. After Sithrick's Death 
the became a Nun at Pelleſworth in Warwickſhire: 
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Army, promis'd to do as he requir'd him, and to give him 
a meeting at Dacor. But whilſt he was preparing for his 
Journey, Godfrid made his Eſcape, either through the 
Negligence or Connivance of Conſtantine, who however 
went to meet Athelſtan, accompanied with Eugenius King 
of Cumberland. Athelſtan admitted Conſtantine's Excuſes 
for the Daniſh Prince's Eſcape. But, it the Engliſh Hi- 
ſtorians are to be credited, he obliged both the Kings to 
do Homage for their Kingdoms. However, the Scotch 
poſitively deny that England had ever any Right of So- 
vereignty over Scotland till the twelfth Century: But this 
Diſpute, which was never decided, will for the future 
be — ſince England and Scotland make now but one 
Kingdom. 

Before Athelſtan quitted the North, Godfrid made an 
Attempt upon Vork, by the Means of the Caſtle, where 
he had ſtill ſome Friends. But not ſucceeding, he put to 
Sea, where for ſome Time he exercis'd Piracy. At length, 
tir'd with that way of Life, he ſurrendred himſelf to the 
King of England, who receiv'd him kindly, and allow'd 
him a handſome Penſion. Some Time after, upon ſome 
Diſguſt or ill-grounded Suſpicion, he withdrew again, and 


Was never more heard of. 


Anlaff and Anlaff, a Prince of greater Abilites than his Brother, 


Conſtan- 
tine join 
againſt A- 
thelſtan. 


Malm. 


Hoveden. 


took better Meaſures for the Recovery of his Dominions. 
He had retir'd into Ireland, where being inform'd that the 
King of Scotland was diſpleas'd with Athelſtan, thought it 
a good Opportunity to endeavour to perſwade him to eſ- 
pouſe his Cauſe. With this View he came to Scotland, and 
gave Conſtantine to underſtand, he had Reaſon to fear the 
worſt from the King of England. He repreſented to him, 
that this Prince having by Surprize ſeized upon Northum- 
berland, withour alledging the leaſt Shadow of Reaſon for 
his Proceedings, might act in the ſame Manner with re- 
gard to Scotland, — therefore it was abſolutely neceſſar 


to prevent him from ſo doing. To this he added the Of- 
fer of a powerful Reinforcement from Ireland, and put 
him in Hopes, that with their Help he wou'd eaſily drive 
eAtheiſtan out of Northumberland, and rid himſelf of ſo 
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dangerous a Neighbour, by reſtoring that Kingdom to the 
Danes, who wou'd ſerve as a Barrier for him againſt Eng- 
land. Anlaff found no great Difficulty to bring over the 
King of Scotland, who, beſides his being ſecretly exaſpe- 
rated at the haughty Reception he met with at the late In- 
terview, was grown uneaſy at Athelſtan's Succeſſes, and 
apprehenſive of being 3 himſelf. He refolv'd there- 
ſore to embark in this Enterprize, and having concerted 
Meaſures with Anlaſf, they parted in order to go and get 
7 Readineis the Troops each had engag'd himſelf to pro- 
vide. 

In the mean while At helſtan having view'd his Garriſons, 
and done all he thought neceſſary to ſecure his late Con- 
queſts, was return'd into Weſſex, where he remain'd in 
Peace, not ſuſpect ing what his Enemies had plotted againſt 
him. A little after be was engag'd in a War with Howel Athelſtan 
King of Wales. This was contriv'd by Conſtantine, in or- 4efes? : 
der to keep him -employ'd againſt the Welſh, whilſt he and _ 
Anlaſf ſhou'd invade Northumberland. Athelſtan, by his Wales. 
Expedition, broke all the Meaſures of the King of Scor- 
land. The Moment he was inform'd of the Morions of 
the Welſh, and of the Succours Conſtantine had ſent them,, 
he march'd into Wales, and giving Howel Battle, obtain'd 
a compleat Victory. Upon which he augmented the Tri- 
bute that Prince paid to England. | 

This War being thus ended, Athelſtan march'd for Scot- He marches 
land, in order to make Conſtantine repent of his having aſ- into Scot- 
liſted the Veiſy. As ſoon as he had enter'd the Scotch Ter- land, 
ritories, he took ſome of their Towns, and gave them rea- 
{on to dread more conſiderable Loſſes. As Aulaff was not 
yet arriv'd with the Troops he had promis'd, Conſtantine 
durſt not venture alone to undertake a War againſt ſo pow- 
erful an Enemy, who was already in his Dominions, and in 
a Condition of puſhing on his Conqueſts. And therefore, 
in order to gain Time, till the 1riſh had join'd him, he ſued 
for Peace. Athelſtan readily granted his Requeſt, being and makes 
extreamly deſirous to make that Prince his Friend, for fear 4 Feace 


he ſhould foment the Inſurrect ions of the Northumbrians. . N 
Wich this View he reſtor d to him all the Places he had ta- 


Aaa2 ken, 


| 


of it. 
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ken, hoping by his Generoſity to gain him over to his In- 


933- 
Contran- 


tereſt. Some Hiſtorians however affirm, Athelſtan oblig'd 


Conſtantine to do him Hamage for Scotland. But this is 
what che Scots will never agree to. 


Athelſtan's generous Proceedings cou'd not prevent Con- 


ſtantine from purſuing his fiſt Deſigns. On the contrary, 


tine chen he haſten'd on his Preparations the more, being extreamly 


the War . 


Athelſtan 
puts his 
Hr her 
Edwin 20 
Death, 


Malm. 


vex'd he ſhou'd be forc'd to receive Obligations from a 
Prince whom he always look'd upon as his Enemy. In 
the mean Time, Athelſtan was gone back to Weſſex, where 
he hop'd to enjoy ſome Repoſe. But he met at Home in 
his own Family with what gave him greater uneaſineſs than 
the War cou'd poſſibly do. 

A certain Lord at Court, wao was an Enemy to Prince 
Edwin, the King's Brother, accus'd the young Prince of 
being concern'd in Alfred's Conſpiracy, before-mention'd, 
The King too readily gave in to this Accuſation. He was 
eaſily induc'd to believe the Prince had a Hand in a Con- 
ſpiracy that was form'd purely upon his Account. Perhaps 
alſo he was not diſpleas d with finding him guilty, as it 
gave him an Opportunity of diſpatching him out of the 
Way. However, he wou'd not put him to Death pub- 
lickly, but order'd him to be expos'd to the Fury of the 
Waves in a Veſſel without Sails or Rudder. The young 
Prince went on Board, proteſting his Innocence, and find- 
ing the King was inexorable, he jump'd headlong into the 


and repents Sea, Athelſtan at firſt was ſecretly pleas'd with having thus 


got rid of his Brother; but in a little Time he was touch'd 
with Remorſe for what he had done. To quiet his Con- 
ſcience he was advis'd to attone for his Crime by ſome 
meritorious Act. With this View he founded the Abby 
of Middleton in Dorſerſhire *, where Prayers were offer d 
up to Heaven Day and Night in his Behalf, and for the 
Soul of his Brother. Hiſtorians add, that not comes 

with 


* Now called Melton- Abby; it lies three Miles North of the Pid- 
dle. The greateſt Part of it is till ſtanding, as having been the Seat 
of the Tregonwell's ever ſince its Diſſolution; from whom it is lately 
come to the Lutterell's of Dunſter-Caſile, by the Marriage of the 
Heireſs of Sir Fohn Tregonwell, Camb. Add, to Dorſetſhire. 


L 
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with this, he ſubmitted to a ſeven Years Penance, but don't 
inform us wherein it conſiſted. Edwin's Accufer had not 
reaſon long to rejoyce at the Succeſs of his malicious Ca- 
Jumnies, One Day as he waited at Table with the King's 
Cup, he happen'd to ſlip fo with one Foot, that he wou'd 
certainly have fallen, had he not recover'd himſelf with the 
other. This made him ſay in a jocoſe Manner, See how 
one Brother helps another. This Jcſ{t coſt him his Life. 
Ataelſtan, who over-heard what he ſaid, and taking it for 
a 7 or Banter upon him, order'd him to be exe- 
cuted immediately, and thus reveng'd his Brother's Death 
by that of his falſe Accuſer *. 
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Whilſt theſe things were doing at Court, Conſtantine con- Conſtan- 
tinued his Preparations to put in Execution what had been ine and 
concerted between him and Anlaſf. This laſt, whom ſome Anlaff un- 

; vade Nor- 
without any Grounds ſtile King of Ireland, had found the humber- 
Means to perſwade to enter into a League, the [riſh, Mel ſp hand. 


and Northumbrian Danes, who ardently deſir'd to have a 
King of their own Nation on their Throne. Avlaff ap- 
pear'd as Head of this League, though Conſtantine was no 
leſs concern'd in it, ſeeing Fe was to be the Principal in the 
War. They carried on their Deſigns ſo privately, that 
Anlaff enter'd the Humber with a Fleet of 600 Sail, and 
invaded Northumberland, before Athelftan had any Intelli- 
gence of the Matter. With fo conſiderable Forces, en- 
creas d by the Danes ſettled in thoſe Parts, he eaſily be- 
came Maſter of ſeveral ſmall Towns, that were but weakly 


defended. But the fortified Places that were garriſon'd by 


the Engliſh, ſtopp'd his Progreſs, and gave Athelſtan Time 


to draw his Army together. He us'd ſo great Expedition, 


that he came upon the two Confederate Princes before — 
were aware of it. They had begun their March towards 
Bernicia, in order to conquer that Kingdom for the King 


of 


* As the Affair of Edwin is the only Thing that ſullies the Memo- 


ry of Athelſtan, Malmsbury, who relates it, disbelieves the whole Sto- 


ry, becauſe of his great Kindneſs to his other Brothers and Siſters, 
and owns it was grounded only on ſome old Ballads. Huntingdon 
ſpeaks of the loſs of Edwin by Sea, but mentions it as a fad Acci- 


ent, and a great Mis fortune to Athelſtan. 
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of Scotland. But they found they were oblig'd to return 
back to oppole King Athelſtan, who was very near them, 


when they imagin'd hñim as yet buſied in his Preparations, 


The two Armies met at Brananburgh *, where a bloody 
Battle was fought. Athelſtan came off Conqueror, and 
the Allies loſt Conſtantine King of Scotland, fix Iriſh or 
IVelfh Kings, and twelve Earls and General Officers. This 
Victory was chiefly owing to the Valour of Turöbetul, 
the King's Couſin, who was afterwards Abbot of Croyland. 
Athelſtan extended his Conqueſts into Scotland, a cha- 
ſtis'd the Welſh by raiſing their Tribute to 20 Pound 


Weight of Gold, 300 of Silver, and 25 thouſand Head 


of Cattle. Beſides, he pent thew up beyond the Me, and 
took from them all the Country lying between that River 
and the Severn. As for the Northumbrian Danes, who 
had openly ſided with the Allies, he increas'd their Yoke, 
and kept for the Time to come a ſtricter Hand over them. 
After he had ſettled Matters in the North, he march'd a- 
gainſt the Corniſh Britons, who had hkewiſe aſſiſted the Con- 
federates. He took Exeter, which had been formerly de- 
ſtroy'd by the Danes, and cauſed it to be forthwith repair'd 
and fortify d. From that Time forward, the Britons were 
forc'd to keep beyond the Tamar, which ſerv'd as a Boun- 
dary to the two Nations. They were before mix'd with 
the Engliſh in ſome of the Meſtern Counties. 

In K every Page of the Hiſtories of thoſe Days, we 
meet with Miracles, wrought in favour of the Friends 
and Protectors of the Monks. Athelſtan, who had been 
a good Benefaftor to them, out of a Deſign to attone for 
the Murder of his Brother, was very much in their good 
Graces. Accordingly they have not fail'd to give him 
the uſual Marks of their Gratitude. They ſay, that at 
the word of St. John of Beverly, he ſtruck his Sword 


three 


* Suppos'd to be Bromford near Bromridge in Northumbertend; tho 


ſome think it was {ſomewhere nearer the Humber. In the Deſcrip- 
tion of this Battle, the Hiſtorians and Poets of that Age are extra- 


ordinary full of Raptures and Bombaſt. The Saxon Annaliſt, wont to 


be ſober and ſuccinct, launches out ſtrangely upon this Occalion, 
Sax. Aun. 938. tA | 
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three Yards deep into a ſolid Rock, which yielded like ſo 
much Butter. They tell us alſo, that having loſt his Sword 
in the Battle of Brunanburgh, another from Heaven 
came and ſheath'd it ſelf in his Scabbord. But it wou'd be 
loit time torelate all the Miracles the Monks have thought 
fit to ſtuff their Hiſtories with. It will not be amils how- 
ever to Note, that the Cuſtom of embelliſhing all remark- 
able Events with Miracles, was in Faſhion for leveral 
Apes. | 

; ſhall conclude the Reign of Athelſtan, with an In- 
cident, the beſt Hiſtorians have thought worth their No- 
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He atoids 
being ſlam 
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tice. A few days before the Battle of Brunauburgh, Anlaff vice of x 
wanting to know the Poſture of the Enemy, went into Seer. 


the Engliſh Camp, diſguis'd like an Harper, as Alfred the 
Great had formerly done. But notwithſtanding his Di(- 
guiſe, he was known by a Soldier, who however ſuffer'd 
him to go off undiſcover'd. As ſoon as the Soldier thought 
him fate, he told Athe/ſtan what had happen'd, and advis'd 
him to remove his Tent, judging Azlaff had ſome De- 
ſign upon that Quarter. He excus'd himſelf for not hav- 
ing diſcover'd this Secret ſooner, by ſaying, that he had 
formerly given his Military Oath to Anlaff, and therefore 
cou d not reſolve to betray him. Athelſtan forgave him, 
and follow'd his Advice, which he ſoon found to be of 
great Conſequence, The next Night the Daniſh Prince, 
with a Body of choſen Troops, attack'd the Engliſh 
Camp, and penetrated to the very Place where he had 
ſeen the King's Tent. A Biſhop, who by Accident had 
pitch'd his upon that very Spot, was ſlain by that Means X. 
Athelſtan outliv'd the Victory of Brunanburgh but 
Years, He died a natural Death in 941, in the 46th Year 


of 


There is a Romantick Story told by Brompton and others relating 
to this Reign. At a time Athelſtan was in Diſtreſs for a Champion 
to fight Colebrand a huge Daniſh Giant that had defyed all the 


Engliſh, Guy Earl of Warwick return'd from the Hoh-Land in the 
Habit of a Pilgrim, and being unknown to all but the King, accepted 
the Challenge, fought and kill'd the Giant near Winch:/ter ; upon 
which the Danes yielded, and Guy retir'd to a Herm:it's Cell, and there 


ended his Days. 


| 


941. 
Arhelltan's 


Death. 
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of his Age, and the 16th of his Reign *. Hiſtorians 
have dilated on the glorious Succeſs of his Arms, but 
much more on the Miracles Heaven wrought in his Fa- 
vour. But without inſiſting on the Wonders his Hiſtory 
His Charac- abounds with, I ſhall content my ſelf with giving him 
8 this Commendation; His Merits made him to be equally, 
fear d by his Neighbours, belov'd by his Subjects, and 
reſpected by the greateſt Princes in Europe . The Em. 
peror Ortho and Hugh the Great, his Brothers-in-Law, 
gave him frequent Demonſtrations of their Eſteem by 
making him conſiderable Preſents. The Noble Matches 
he made for thoſe of his Siſters who preferr'd the World 
to a Cloyſter, are clear Evidences of his great Reputation 
in the World. His Siſter Ogina, Widow to Charles th: 
Simple, King of France, having been oblig'd to fly for 
Retuge into England, with her Son Lewis, who from 
thence had the Sirname of Outremer, he gave them an 
honorable Reception, and furniſh'd them with all Things 
neccflary during their Exile. It is even affirm'd, tha 
his Application and Credit did not a little contribute to 
the reſtoring the King his Nephew to the Throne of 
his Anceſtors. Tho' Military Affairs ſeem'd to engrols 
all his Thoughts, yet did he not negle& Civil Matters, and 
the making Juſtice to flouriſh throughout his Dominions; 
witneſs the excellent Laws he from time to time added to 
thoſe of Alfred his Grand-father. It appears from his 
Laws, ſeveral whereof are {till extant, that his Intent 
Was. all Perſons, ' Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil, ſhou'd be 
ſubject to them. He was no Friend to thoſe Privileges and 
Immunities the Clergy have ſo much improv'd, and which 
very often ſerve only to authoriſe Wickedneſs, and prove 
a Sanctuary to Criminals. 8 
He gets the Among all the Monuments of his Piety, which for the 
dis moſt Part conſiſt only in building and endowing Monal- 
Saxon. teries, according to the Cuſtom of thoſe Days, the Tranſl 
: tion 


* He died at Gloceſter, and was buried with a great many Trophies 
at Malmsbury. | | | 1 . 

* 1 Malisbury concludes King Athelflan's Character with this 
Sentence: Hi: Life was little in time, but great in Adin. Lib. 2. 
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tion of the Scriptures into Saxon, the thenVulgar-Tongue, 
was one, the uſefulneſs whereof is beyond all Doubt. He 
took particular Care to have it well done, and for that 
reaſon employ'd thoſe that were look'd upon as the moſt 
Learned Perſons in the Kingdom: Hence it is evident how 
much the State of Learning had been improv'd by the wiſe 


| Regulations of the Grear Alfred, ſince, in his Time, it 
| wou'd have been impoſſible to have found any Engliſhmen 
capable of undertaking a Work of that Nature. 


The famous Dunſtan, ſo often mention'd hereafter, was Bh of 


| born in the firſt Year of this Reign. Dunſtan. 


* 


Athelſtan having no Iſſue, Edmund the eldeſt of the — : 
legitimate Sons of Edward the Elder, was plac'd on the * 
Throne by the unanimous Conſent of All. 


9. EDMUND. I. 
THE LSTA N had left England in profound E. P. 


Tranquillity. The Welſb paid their Tribute regu- MUND. 1. 
hrly. Azlaff, after his Defeat, was retir'd into Ireland 


| where he ſeem'd to have dropt all Thoughts of any fur- 
ther Deſigns ; and the Dauss remain'd in Subjection. But 
| as ſoon as this Prince was laid in his Grave, they pre- 


par'd for a Revolt. Edmund's Youth made them hope 
they ſhou'd at length be able to bring about their long- 


drojected Scheme of having a King of their own Nation, 


andthrowing off the Engliſh Yoke. Avlaff having per- Anlaff in- | 
{e& Intelligence, how they ſtood inclin'd, reſoly'd to 24 Nor- 
take the Advantage of this Juncture to recover the Crown land. 
of Northumberland. But as he was very ſenſible this 
cou'd not be done without a Foreign Aid, he found the 
Means to perſwade Olaus, King of Norway, to eſpouſe his 
Cauſe, wi promis'd to aſſiſt him to the OS of his 
Power. With the Troops this Prince furniſh'd him with, 
he once more enter d Northumberland, and coming before 
Vork, the Gates were open'd to him, by the Means of the 


| good underſtanding between him and the Principal Inhabi- 


Bbb rants; 
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tants. The Example of the Metropolis was follow'd b 

the greateſt Part of the other Towns, whoſe Garriſons 
were either drove out, or cut in pieces by the Citizens, 

who almoſt All of them were of Daniſh Race. Anlaß, 
not content with being Maſter of Northumberland, march'd 
into Mercia, where his Countrymen receiv'd him with 
open Arms, and aſſiſted him in recovering ſeveral Places 

which Edward the Elder had formerly taken from them, 
Tho' Edmund was not above 17 or 18 Years of Age, 

the Progreſs of the Enemy was ſo far from abating 2 
Courage, that on the contrary it made him the more eag- 

er to come to a Battle, that would decide, to whom 2 
Country, ſo often and fo long contended for, ſhou'd at 

laſt belong. As ſoon as he had drawn his Forces together, 

he reſolutely march'd towards the North, tho' he well 

knew how much the Enemy was ſuperior to him in Num- 

bers. On the other Hand, 4laff hearing Edmund was 

upon the March to give him Battle, advanc'd towards him 

with the fame Reſolution. The two Armies meetin 

near Cheſter (a) *, came to an Engagemetit, wherein Vic- 

tory held the Balance ſo even, that when Night came, 

neither Side cou'd boaſt of the leaſt Advantage. Both 

Sides prepar'd to renew the Fight as ſoon as day ſhou'd ap- 

* Odoand pear. But the Archbiſhops of Canterbury and York , 
Wulftan. who were in the two Armies, labour'd fo earneſtly to make 
Peace, that a Treaty: was begun that very Evening, and 
concluded by break of Day. This Peace was the more 

eaſily made up, becauſe neither of the Parties cou'd in- 

ſiſt upon any Advantage he had got in the Action of that 

Day, ſince neither of them cou'd know either their Own 

Edmund or the Enemy's Loſſes. By this Treaty, Edmund was 
and Anlaff gblig'd to deliver up to the Danes all the Country lying 
baude. North of the Roman High- Way call d Matling- Sire, 
r ween them. Which divided England into almoſt two equal Parts, run- 


(.) Antient Cheſter, call d by the Romans, Urbs Legionis, * It was 
ſo nam'd from the zoth Legion who were encamp'd here to keep 
the Ordivices in Awe, for the ſame reaſon it was call'd by the Bri- 


Fons or Welſh, Caer-leon, and by the Saxons, Legea-ceſler, ſuppos'd to be 
kuilt about that time, © | 5 » Legea-ceſt po 
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ning from North-Males to the moſt Southern Part of Kent, 
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quite to the Sea x. Edmund was not at all pleas'd with theſe * See Note, 
Terms, but was in a Manner compell'd to agree to them P13. 


by the NVobles that were in the Army. They, after 
weighing the Hopes of regaining what was Joſt, with the 


Fear of loſing more, judg'd it better to end the War upon 
{ theſe Terms, than run a further Hazard by continuing 
it. There is no doubt but the Remembrance of the Ca- 
mities, England was formerly expos'd to, made them the 
more willing to bring Matters to an Accomodation. Ac- 

cordingly, Avlaff was put in Poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 


of Northumberland, whole Bounds were enlarg'd with 
ſeveral Counties which his Father Sithrick had never been 
Maſter of. 


The Northumbrian Danes had not reaſon long to rejoice 


at the Reſtoration of Aula, which they had ſo ardent] 

{ wiſh'd for. This Prince having contracted a large Debe 
with the King of Norway for the Troops he had lent him, 
was willing to clear it off. To this End, he laid heav 

| Taxes on the People, which made him loſe their Affecti- 
on. The Inhabitants of the antient Kingdom of Deira 
were the firſt that revolted, and having ſent for Reginald, 


his Brother Godfrid's Son, they crown'd him King at York. 


| Reginald was no ſooner on the Throne, but he made Pre- | 


parations for the War againſt his Uncle, who was pre- 


| paring alſo to attack him. The Quarrel between theſe 


two Kings, put Edmund upon marching towards the 
North, at the Head of his Army, as well to lay hold of 
any Opportunity that ſhou'd offer it ſelf, as to appeaſe 
the Troubles there, out of an Apprehenſion they might 
be an Occaſion of the Foreign Danes returning to England. 
He arriv d upon the Borders of Northumberland at a time 
the Uncle and Nephew, wholly intent upon their private 
Quarrel, thought of nothing leſs than repulſing the Eng- 


x In all probability he might, with all the Eaſe in 
the 


World, have made himſelf Maſter of that Kingdom, 
however he was ſatisfied with making Peace between the 


two Kings, in ſuch a Manner that Reginald was to keep 
the Crown he had juſt before receiv d. But at the ſame 
N Bbbz time, 
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time, Edmund oblig'd them Both to ſwear Allegiance to 
him, and to be baptiz'd, he himſelf ſtanding God-father 

to them. | 
"5 This Peace, made by Compulſion, laſted not long. Ed- 
mund was hardly return'd into Weſſex, when the two 
, Danuiſb Princes took up Arms with one Conſent in order 
to ſhake off his Yoke, after having engag'd the Mercian 
Danes and the King of Cumberland to eſpouſe their 
I Quarrel. Upon News of this, Edmund immediately 
* march'd into Mercia, and before the Danes there cou'd be 
; join'd by the Northumbrians, he took from them Lei- 
* ceſter, Stafford, Darby, Nottingham, and ſome other Places 
of leſs Note. Then advancing with the ſame Expedition 
towards Northawberland, he ſurpris'd the two Kings be- 
fore they had drawn their Forces together. This ſudden 
Attack put the Northumbrians in ſuch Diſorder, that the 
The tro two Kings fearing to fall into the Hands of Edmund, 
Dani thought it their beſt way to abandon the Iſland, where 
ay" they cou'd not poſſibly remain in ſafety, ſo cloſely were 
land. they purſued. Their Flight having bereav'd the Danes 
of all Hopes of withſtanding Edmund, they threw down 
their Arms and {wore Allegiance to him. 2 
945. Before he went back to Weſſex, Edmund was reſolv'd 
2 , 2 to puniſh the King of Cumberland, who, for no Cauſe 
Ciumber- àt all, had ſided with the Danes. He ſoon ſubdued that 
land, and little Kingdom, whoſe Forces bore no Proportion to his. 
vein However he ** it not for himſelf, but thought it 
Scotlang) would be more for his Advantage to make a Preſent of it 
5 to the King of Scotland, in order to attach him to his 
1 Intereſt, and prevent him from aſſiſting the Northumbrians. 
1 However he reſerv'd the Sovereignty of it, and oblig d 
| that Prince to do him Homage for it, and to appear at the 
King of England's Court, at the time of the ſolemn Feſ- 
tivals, if ſummon'd. This perhaps is what gave Occaſion 
to ſay, that from this time, the Kings of Scotland were 
Vaſſals to the Kings of England. They were certainly ſo 
[$1 with regard to Cumberland; but it does not follow from 


thence they did Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland. 
Edmunds 
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Edmunds Succeſſes, his Valour and Abilities, render'd 
him Famous, both at Home and Abroad. The King of 
Denmark, tho* frequently ſolicited by the Danes in Eng- 
land, did not think proper to aſſiſt them againſt a Prince 
who had gain'd ſo great a Reputation, and from whom 


there was ſo little to be got. 


Edmund was not wholly taken up with Military Af- 1e rawsef 


fairs ; there are {ome of his Laws ſtill in Being, which de- Edmund. 
monſtrate how much at heart he had the Well-being and grompton. 


Happineſs of his People. As he had remark'd, that Pe- 


| cuniary Puniſhments were not available to put a ſtop to 
# Robberies, which were generally committed by People 
who had nothing to loſe, he order'd, that in Gangs of 
* Robbers, the oldeſt of them ſhou'd be condemned to the 
} Gallows. This was the Firſt Law in England that made 
it Death to rob or ſteal. 


In all Appearance, this Prince wou'd have made his 948. 


People happy, had his Reign been longer; but a fatal Ac- The rragi- 
| cident took him off, when he had juſt begun to enjoy the cal End of 
Fruits of his Victories. One Day, as he was ſolemnizing a G Malm 
| Feſtival * at Pucklekirk, * in Gloceſterſhire, he ſpied * 
| Leolf a notorious Robber, who, tho' baniſh'd the King- 
dom for his Crimes, had the Impudence to come and {it at 


Edmund. 


one of the Tables in the Hall, where the King was at 


| Dinner. Enrag'd at his Inſolence, he commanded him to 
be apprehended. But perceiving he was drawing his Dag- 


ger in order to defend himſelf, the King leapt up in a great 
Fury, and catching hold of him by the Hair, dragg'd him 
out of the Hall. This imprudent Action coſt him his 


| Life. Whilſt he was wholly taken up in venting his fu- 
{ rious Paſſion, Leolf ſtabb'd him in the Breaſt with his Dag- 
Fur. upon which he fell down dead on the Body of his 


Murderer. This was the tragical End of King Edmund 
in 948, in the 25th Year of his Age, and the 8th of his 
| Reign. 


* In Memory of St. Auguſtin who firſt preach'd the Goſpelto the 
Anglo-Saxons. : | 

n Now Puckle- Church, a ſmall Village only, the Seat of the Den- 
nis s, whoſe Family have been 18 times Sheriffs of that County. 


. 
* 
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His Wife Reign *, By Elgiva his Wife he had two Sons, Edu and 

prog Cui. Edgar, who did not ſucceed him by reaſon of their Mi- 

g nority, Edred his Brother was plac'd on the Throne, by 
the Conſent of the Clergy and Nobility. 

Dunſtan, During this Reign, Dunſtan began to make a Figure in 
the World. He was in great Favour with Edmund, who 
had made him Abbot of Glaſſenbury. 

The Affair: About this time, William Long-Sword, the Second 

of Nor- Duke of Normandy, was aſſaſſinated by Arnold Earl of 

mandy. Flanders, in a little Ifland of the Somme over againſt Pe- 
guigni. Richard I. his Son, a Minor, ſucceeded him. As 
the Affairs of Normandy will hereafter be often mix d with 
thoſe of England, it is very neceſſary to give an Account 
before-hand of the Succeſſion of the Dakes in that Dake- 
dom. 


io. EMD RED. 


EDREO. T HE Northumbrian Danes bore the Engliſh Yoke 
F 


with extream Impatience. Nothing but downright 

orce was capable of keeping them in Subjection. When 
ever they thought they had a favourable Opportunity to 
Revolt, they ſeldom fail'd to lay hold of it. Though 
during Edmund's Reign they had met but with indifferent 
Succeſs, yet upon the News of his Death, they began to 
think of Means of regaining their Liberty. They were 
in hopes that his Succeſſor, whom as yet they knew not, 
wou'd not have his Bravery, or at leaſt wanting his Expe- 
rience, wou'd not have the fame Advantage over them. 
For the better bringing about their Deſigns, they gain'd 
over to their Side Malcolm King of Scotland, who look'd 
upon all Obligations to be cancell'd by the Death of Ed- 
mund. This Prince, as well as the Danes, was perſwaded 
that Edred, by reaſon of his Youth, wou'd be ſo — 


+ He was buried at Glaſſenbury. where Dunſtan was Abbot ; and the 
Town where he was kill'd was beſtow'd upon the ſame Monaſtery to 
ſing Maſſes for his Soul. | | 
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ed at this unforeſeen Attack, that it wou'd not be poſſible 
for him to make any Reſiſtance. But the Succeſs was not 
anſwerable to their Expectations. Edred, who was not in- 
ferior to his Predeceſſor, either in Conduct or Bravery, 
was ſo very expeditious, that he was got in the Heart of 
Northumberland, before the Danes were in a readineſs to 
oppoſe him. They were extremely ſurpris'd to find them- 
ſelves attack d, when as yet they had hardly diſcover'd their 
Deſign to Revolt. And therefore as the Caſe ſtood, they 


had no other Courſe to take but ro ſubmit and ſue for Peace 
upon any Terms. | 


| g After he had chaſtis'd the Danes by fining ſome, and pu- He puniſhes 
WU niſhing others, who were the principal Authors of the Re- the Danes, 
volt, Edred advanc'd towards Scotland, in order to be re- 


veng' d on the ungrateful AMalcolm. But he perceiving the 
Northumbrians had ſubmitted, and that there was no Hopes 
of Succours from them, ſtruck up a Peace with Eared, 
paying him the Homage due to him. 

This Expedition being thus finiſh'd, Edred return'd to They recall 
Weſſex, imagining he had nothing more to fear from the Anlaff, he 
North. But he bw not the Danes thoroughly. He had Nathan wo 
ſcarce began to enjoy ſome Quiet, when they revolted a- berland; 
gain, **. call'd home Anlaſt. They had taken ſuch juſt 
Meaſures, and Anlaff's Expedition was ſo great, that he 
made himſelf Maſter of the moſt conſiderable Towns be- 
fore Edred cou'd draw his Army together, which whilſt he 
was preparing to do, Azlaff puſh'd on his Conqueſts, and 
manag'd his Matters in ſuch a Manner, that there was no 
poſſibility of recovering that Kingdom out of his Hands. 

But the turbulent and ryrannical Temper of the new King is driver 
would nor ſuffer him to treat his Subjects any better than 9, his 
than he had done before. In a little Time fo ſtrong a Par- S Je 
ty was form'd againſt him, that he was forc'd once more 

to betake himſelf to Ireland, and one Eric was plac'd on 

the Throne, 
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prove. He march'd his Army without loſs of Time into 
the North, whilſt all was in Confuſion there, and before 
the Northumbrians had taken any Meaſures to reſiſt him; 
At his Approach Eric fled into Scotland, leaving his Peo- 
ple to the Mercy of Edred, who threatned utterly to de- 
ſtroy their Country. Though they had no room to ho 
for a ſecond Pardon, after having ſo openly abus'd the fel, 
yet as there was no other Courſe to take, they caſt themſelves 
upon Eared's Mercy, and amus'd him with the ſtrongeſt 
Proteſtations and moſt ſolemn Oaths: As he was natural 
of a generous Diſpoſition, he was touch'd with their ſub- 
miſſive Behaviour, and replac'd Eric on the Throne, ſatis- 
fied with impoſing a Tribute on him, and making him 
ſwear Allegiance to him. When he had, as he thought, 
allay'd theſe Commotions, he march'd back towards eſſex, 
ina careleſs Manner, not miſtruſting any Treachery from 
a People that had juſt receiv'd ſuch ſenſible Marks of his 
Clemency towards them. But the Danes, who had been 
rather compell'd by his Arms, than gain'd by his Mildneſs, 
laid hold of the preſent Opportunity to fall upon him. 
They privately came together, and laying an Ambuſh for 
him in the Way, on a ſudden fell upon his Rear, and put 
them in extreme Diſorder. Had it not been for the Va- 
lour, Conduct and Reſolution of the King, his Army had 
infallibly been cut in Pieces, and it was not without great 
Difficulty that he got out of this Plunge. Enrag'd at their 
Perfidiouſneſs, he return'd to Northumberland, with a Re- 
ſolution to puniſh them without Mercy. His return caus'd 
an univerſal Conſternation. They beheld him ready to 
take Vengeance on them for their breach of Faith, without 
being able to make the leaſt Reſiſtance. Their Ruin was 
unavoidable, if they ſo much as offer'd to defend them- 
ſelves. In this Extremity Submiſſion was their only Re- 
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to Death ; charging them with being the principal Authors 
of their Treachery x. Eared was appeas d by theſe Means. 
However, to prevent the like Revolts again, he ſecur'd all 
their Towns, and garriſon'd them with Engliſh Soldiers. 
And then, having entirely diveſted it of its Royalty, he re- 
duc'd Northumberland to a Province, and made Earl O/lf, 
an Engliſhman, the firſt Governor. From thence forward 
the Northumbrians, kept in Awe by ſtrong Garriſons, and 
the Engliſh Earls as Governors, gave England no farther 
Diſturbance, till ſuch Time as the foreign Danes once 
more became Maſters of Northumberland, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter. 

After the Northumbrians was thus quell'd, Edred liv'd pareg 
in profound Peace. Abſolute Lord of all England, and turns bis 
dreaded by the Kings of Scotland and Wales his Neighbours, 6s t 
he govern'd his Dominions in perfect Tranquillity. This p—— ny 
great Calm was the Occaſion of his turning his Thoughts 
entirely to Religious Affairs, wherein he was guided by 7, guided 
the Advice of Dunſtan, Abbot of Glaſſenbury, who had ) the Ad. 
great Influence over him. The Abbot knew ſo well how 54e f 
to improve his Credit with the King, that he became Ma- % ge. 
ſter of his Conſcience, and conſequently of all State-Mat- verns him 
ters. When once a Prince ſuffers his Conſcience to be go- # all 
vern'd by his Ghoſtly Father, he will find it very difficult 77g. 
not to let him have the Management of his temporal Con- 
cerns, there being hardly any one thing but what may be 
made to relate to Religion in ſome Reſpect or other. The 
Fruſt Edred plac'd in Dunſtan was ſo great, that not con- 
tent with taking his Directions in all things, and making 
him his Treaſurer, he even ſubmitted ſometimes to receive 
Diſcipline from his Hands. He was perſwaded that the 
blind Submiſſion wherein Dunſtan took Care to keep him, 
was the readieſt Way to Heaven. To gratify this Favou- 
rite it was that he undertook the re-building of Glaſſenbury | 


* Wulſtan Archbiſhop of York was taken into Cuſtody for abetting 
this Rebellion. But after he had been in Priſon ſome time, Edred ſet 
him at Liberty in reſpe& to his Character. However, he is faid to 
take his Diſgrace ſo to Heart, that it occaſion d his Death ſoon after. 
Malm. l. 2. 
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Church and Monaſtery, in a very ſumptuous and magnifi- 
cent Manner. He laid out immenſe Sums upon this Work, 
without having the Satisfaction to ſee it finiſh'd. 

The Monks made Uſe alſo of Dunſtan their Protector's 
Intereſt, to get into the Eccleſiaſtical Benefices, which they 
could never . done without him. Though Dunſt ans Pro- 
ceedings in this Affair rais'd the Clamours of the ſecular Cler- 
gy againſt him, he never minded them, ſo long as he had 
his Ends. However, his haughty manner of acting gain'd 
him abundance of Enemies, who, in the following Reign, 
made him feel the Effects of their Hatred, which they bad 
taken Care to ſtifle during Edred's Life, If Dunſtan fa- 
vour'd the Monks, they in their turn were no leſs zealous 


upon all Occaſions to promote his Glory. They every 


where proclaim'd that Dunſtan was a great Saint, that Hea- 
ven daily wrought Miracles in his favour, and that he was 
frequently honour'd with divine Revelations. In their Ac- 
count, neither the Saints of the firſt Rank, nor the Apo- 
les themſelves, were partakers of ſo many Graces as he. 
Though all they ſaid of this Prelate was aggravated to 
the laſt Degree,  fail'd not however to make an Impreſſion 
on the Minds of the Generality of the People, who were 
the more confirm'd in their Belief of what they were told, 


| becauſe they who knew better things, durſt not contradict 


955 
Fdre\'s 
Death. 


Malm. J. 2. 


Edwy his 
Nephew 
ſucceeds 
him, 


the Monks, for fear of drawing on their Heads the Indig- 
nation of the King and his Favourite. | 
Had Earedliv'd any Time, Dunſtan and the Mont wou'd 
doubtleſs have carried all before them. Bur he happen'd to 
dye juſt as the Monks had begun to get into the Benefices. 
Thoſe Hiſtorians who have made it their Buſineſs to cry u 
the Merits and Sanctity of Dunſtan, tell us, that Edd, 
Death was reveal'd to him by a Voice from Heaven, as he 
was upon the- Road going to ſee him. They add, his 
Horſe fell down dead under him, at the prodigious Noiſe 
the Voice made. But judicious Authors have forbore to 
ſtuff their Writings with Tales of this Nature. 

Edred reign'd but ten Years x. Elfrid and Beafr id, his 
two Sons, whom he left very young, ſucceeded him not: 

| i Edu), 
He was buried at Winchefter,, Sim. Dunelm. 
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Edu, Son to Edmund his elder Brother, was plac'd on the 
Throne after him. This Election, by the by, ſeems equal- 
ly to favour choſe who are of Opinion, that in the Saxon 
Times the Succeſſion to the Crown depended entirely on 
the Suffrages of the Clergy and Nobility, and thoſe who 
maintain it belong'd of Right to the next Heir. On 
one Hand, we find Edred's Sons prevented by the great 
3 Men from ſucceeding to the King their Father; and at the 
8 ſame Time, the Crown given to the Son of the e/der Bro- 
ther, to the Prejudice of thoſe of the younger. | 
* We find in one of Edred's Charters, that he took the 
= Title of Monarch of Albion; and in another, that he ſtil'd 
* himſelf King of Great Britain, in which he was follow'd 
by Edgar his Nephew. If theſe Charters were not forg'd, 
it may be infer'd from them, that Edred ſubdued Scotland. 
But this is not a proper Place to examine this Matter, which 
has caus'd ſuch warm Diſputes between the Engliſh and 
Scotch. However this be, the Title Edred and Edgar at- 
fected, was diſus'd by their Succeſſors, till the Time of 
Fames I. at the End of the ſixteenth Century. 


II. E D WY. 

| In Dir came to the Crown at fourteen Years of Dx. 
Age, with Thoughts very different from thoſe of Dunſtan's 
his Predeceſſor in regard to Dunſtan. Whether he had piſgrace. 
been prejudic'd againſt him by the means of his Enemies, 

or whether he had ſome particular Reaſon to be diſguſted 

| at him, he was no ſooner on the Throne but he order'd 

him to give an Account of the Sums the late King had 

; entruſted him with. Dunſtan reply d, the Money that 

| hadpaſs'd through his Hands, having been laid out in pious 

Uſes, he was not liable to be call'd to an Account for a 


Matter that was purely of a religious Nature, As he 
, | p CCcc3 | pro- 


He was ſo extraordiniry fair and comely, that he obtain'd the 
Sirname of Pancalus, or The Fair. 
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promoted the Building of Glaſſenbury, which the late King 
had ſo much at Heart, Edwy's Council thought it not pro- 
per to puſh the Affair any farther, leaſt the People ſhou'd 
eſpoule the Abbot's Cauſe. The founding and repairing 
of Monaſteries, were, at that Time, ſuch ſacred Things, that 
there was no ſpeaking againſt them, without being branded 
with the Name of Impious and Prophane. And therefore 
the King's Council finding there was no attacking Dunſt an 
on that Score, without running ſome Risk, took another 
Courſe to undermine his Credit, which was to reverſe all 
that had been done in favour of the Monks. To this End, 
the Religious were turn'd out of their Benefices, and the 
Secular Prieſts put in their Room. This ſudden Blow was 
given with a View, firſt, to mortify Dunſtan, which it cou'd 
not fail to do in a very ſenſible Manner: Secondly, to leſſen 
his Eſteem with the People, ſince by thus pulling down 
what he had ſet up, they let the World {ce they had no 
great Opinion of his Sauctity. Thirdly, to convince Peo- 
ple he had acted very ill in depriving the Secular Clergy of 
their Benefices. In fine, as Dunſtan and the Monks were 
ſo faſt link'd together, it was not poſſible for them to ſuf- 
fer any Diſgrace, but what muſt reflect upon him. The 
Perſecutions of the moſt cruel Tyrants againſt the Church, 
never extorted from the primitive Chriſtians ſuch bitter In- 
vectives, as this pretended Perſecution did fromthe Monks. 
As they repreſent the Matter, Religion was never in ſo 


great Danger, The moſt pernicious Heręſies were nothing 


Malm.1. 2. 


Dunſtan 
Sani hd . 


in Compariſon of what was then ated. The Monks of 
Malmsbury, who were the moſt concern'd in this Affair, 
made the greateſt Noiſe of all, and for that Reaſon were 
outed of their Monaſtery, which was given to the Secular 
Prieſts. William of Malmsbury, who belong'd to this 
Houſe, ſays, that after it had been inhabited by Monks 270 
Tears, it was made a Stable of Clerks. Whether Dunſtan 
had ſtirr'd up the Monks to make theſe Complaints, or 
whether the charging him with it was made uſe of as a 
Handle to puniſh him, he was baniſh'd the Kingdom. Some 
lay he voluntarily went into Exile. However this be, he 
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retir'd to a Monaſtery in Flanders, where he liv'd in Ex- 
pectation of ſome lucky Turn of Affairs. 

Dunſtan's Enemies gloried in his Diſgrace. The King 
himſelt was highly dehghted with having got rid of one 
whom he hated, and who, in the former Reign, had ſhown 
him Marks of Diſrepect. But he ſoon learnt how dange- 
rous ſuch kind of Enemies are, He found, by fatal Ex- 
perience, there is no giving Offence to Ecclefraſticks with 
Impunity, and to Saints leaſt of all others. The 
Monks, enrag'd to the laſt Degree at the lols of their Be- 
nefices, cried down, to the utmoſt of their Power, the Ad- 
miniſtration of the young King, whom they look'd upon 
as the principal Author of their Diſgrace. By their Lies 4» Inſur- 
and Calumnies, which they every where ſpread, they at Cen 3 
length perſwaded their Yotaries that he was the moſt impi- oo * 
ous of Men. The Conſequence of which was, that great 
Numbers of Malecontents appear d in Mercia, of whom ꝑagar 
Edgar, the King's Brother, was declar'd the Head and Pro- ade it. 
tector. Perhaps he was made to believe, by the Suggeſti- 
ons of the Monks, that he wou'd do God Service in de 
ſing his wicked Brother: Or rather, he made uſe of that 
Pretence to mount the Throne, which he had but very di- 
ſtant Hopes of. However this be, having ſecur d Mercia. 
he went into Northumberland and Eaſt- Anglia, where he 
found the Danes ready to join him. They defir'd nothing 
more than to ſee the Engliſh involy'd in Troubles and Con- 
fuſion. This Inſurrection was the more ſurprizing to Ed- 
wy, as he had never given his People, much lefs his Brother, 
any juſt Cauſe of Complaint. Beſides, it had never en- 
tcr'd into his Head that the Monks could have Intereſt e- 
nough to raiſe ſo great Diſturbances. However, it was but 
too true, and as he was taken unprepar'd, he ſaw he was 
not in a Condition to extinguiſh the Flame they had al- 
ready kindled. In this Extremity, not knowing how to Edwy 4e 
recover what he had loſt, he choſe to reduce himſelf to the livers up 
ſole Kingdom of Weſſex, which continued faithful to V<rcia- 
him, and deliver up all the reſt. 

In the mean Time the Revolters, dreading to fall again 7he Reve'; 
under the Dominion of Edwy, came to a Reſolution of oy? 4 

having 
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having a King of their own, whoſe Intereſt wou'd oblige 
him to ſtand up in their Defence. But as they were a Mix- 
ture of Encliſh and Danes, each Nation was deſirous the 
Choice ſhou'd fall on one of their Countrymen. The 
Danes, in order to attain their Ends, endeavour'd to have 
it believ'd, that the only way to be ſafe from Edwy's At- 
tacks, was to call in the Aſſiſtance of Denmark. But in 
truth, their Aim by it was only to carry the Election. The 
Engliſh, on the contrary, perceiving their Deſign, did all 
they cou'd to haſten on the Election, by repreſenting how 
fatal their preſent State of Anarchy might prove to them. 
But the more forward the Engliſh appear d to be, the more 
full of Delays were the Danes, and daily rais'd freſh Obſta- 
cles, in hopes they wou'd in the End be oblig'd to ſend for 
Succours from Denmark, At length, after they had ſpent 
a Year in Debates, Edu making no Efforts for the Reco- 
very of his Dominions, and conſequently the Daniſh Suc- 


cours becoming unneceſſary, Prince Edgar was choſen with 


the Title of King of Mercia, under which was compre- 
hended all the Country lying North of the Thames, except 
the ancient Kingdom of Eſſex. To enhance the Merit of 
the new King, it was given out, that whilſt the Great Men 
were deliberating on the Choice of a King, a Voice was 
heard from Heaven, commanding them to elect Edgar. 
This Revelation was eaſily ſwallow'd by the People, at a 
Time, when it was the general Opinion, the leaſt remark- 
able Event came not to paſs without being attended by 
ſome Miracle. | 


— 
* 


E D in Weſſex. EDGA Rain Mercia. 


HIS Partition of England laſted not long. The be- 
ing depriv'd of the Kingdom of Mercia, and the 
ſecing the Monks triumphing over his Misfortunes, fat fo 
hard upon Edwy's Mind, that he fell into an Exceſs of Me- 
lancholy, which brought him to his Grave, after he had 
reign'd four Years and ſome Months *. 1 | 


* He was buried at Wincheſler. 
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If we may believe the Moll Wrters, Edu was a 
very wicked Prince. Indeed, o Was it poſſible for a 
King that did not pleaſe them, be reckoned otherwiſe ? 
However, when we examine .alghey ſay to blacken his 
Reputation, we find but one articular that has any 
Grounds, the which after all, has very much the Air of a 

Fiction, or at leaſt, is greatly aggravated. They tell us, 
that he kept the Wife of one of his Courtiers for his Mi- 

| - ſtreſs, and that on the very Day of his Coronation, whilſt 
the great Men were debating os Affairs of the Kingdom, 
he abruptly withdrew to the Apartment of this Woman, 
from whence he was brought back by Dunſtan, who alone 
had the boldneſs to reprimand him for this infamous Acti- 
on *. From that time forward, if we may believe them, 
the King and his Miſtreſs were ſo incens'd againſt this ho- 
ly Man, that they would have proceeded to the taking a- 

| way his Life, had he not prevented their wicked Deſigns 
by a voluntary Exile. But to give a ſtill more convincing 
Proof of the Diſſoluteneſs of Edwy, and the Holineſs of 
Dunſtan, they have vented a thing which plainly ſhows 
what Spirit they were of. They ſay, after Edwy's Death, 
his Soul being dragg'd into Hell by a Legion of Devils, 
one of them was diſpatch'd away with the good News to 
Dunſtan. But far from rejoycing at it, the Saint pray'd 
ſo intenſely for the Soul that was going to be eternally mi- 
ſerable, that God, mov'd by his Zeal, ſnatch'd it from the 
Devils, and tranſlated it into Paradiſe. This laſt Inſtance 
of the Animoſity of the Monks againſt Edwy, renders 
their Charge of Adultery very doubtful; eſpecially if we 
conſider he was not above fourteen Years of Age when he 
aſcended the Throne. Moreover, there are Hiſtorians who : 
aſſure us, this pretended Miſtreſs was his lawtul Wife Malm. 


; However, 
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* Some, to make the Matter worſe, ſay, he kept not only the 
Daughter, whoſe Name was Elgiva, but the Mother too, and that he 
was on the Bed between them both when Dunſtan came to fetch 
him. 44. Weſt. | 
* Some ſay ſhe was his Wife, but too near a- kin, and therefore | 
that Odo the Archbiſhop, ſeconding Dunſtan, put the King under the 


leſlex 
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EDGAR. 


% » 
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However this bez we may be certain, Edwy might have 
had one or more Miſtreflgg without all that Clamour againſt 
him, had he but been aBourer of the Monks. For they 
were not at all: offe at the Amours of his Brother 


Edgar, who was much more guilty than he in that Re- 
ſpect. But the one Was their Friend, and the other their 


Enemy. All Hiſtorians however have not been uilty of 


this Injuſtice to Edwy. Some have been more favorable 
to him, either in paſſing over in Silence theſe frivolous 
Accuſations, or in giving him the Commendation he de- 
ſerv'd *. 


9 


12. E DG ARK the Peaceable. 


DV dying without Iſſue, Edgar his Brother ſuc- 
ceeded him, and united the two Kingdoms that had 
lately been divided. Tho' he was not above 16 Years 
old, his great Genius and ſolid Judgment render'd him more 
capable of Governing than many other Princes, who have 
more Years over their Heads. It can't be denied, there 
are ſome Men born with ſo good Natural Parts, that their 
Judgment 1s ripe before the uſual time. Edgar was one of 


this Number. If he had given Proof of his Abilities in 


depriving his Brother of the Half of his Kingdom, he 
ve no leſs when he came to reign alone. He knew 
hos to make himſelf obey'd by his Subjects, and fear'd by 
his Enemies, two things that evidently demonſtrate the 

great Capacity of a Crown'd Head. 
The ff thing Edgar did, after he was elected King of 
Mercia, was to recall Dunſtan from Baniſhment, and pro- 
mote 


leſſer Excommunication, and branded Elgiva in the Forchead with a 
hot Iron, and then baniſhed her to Ireland. After her return, his Heat 
againſt her continuing, he Ham-ſtring'd her, ſays Malmsbury ; but O- 
bern lays it upon the Revolters. Vit. Dunſt. I. II. | hs” 

Hunt ing don, who was no Party in the Quarrel, gives him 2 
handſom Character, and ſays, the Country flouriſh'd under his Go- 
vernment, and ſeems to lament he liv'd no longer. Hunt. l. 5. 


p. 204. 
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mote him to the See of Worceſter, then vacant. The 
ſuddenneſs of this Prelate's being recall'd} makes it ſuſpect- 
ed he had, as much abſent as he was, a hand in the Inſur- 
rection that plac'd Edgar on the Throne of Mercia, His 
great Intereſt at Court during this Prince's Reign, ſtrength- 
ens this Suſpicion. | 

The Reign of Edgar is chiefly remarkable for the con- Edgar“ 
tinual Peace the Kingdom enjoy'd : Whence he was £77% Mre- 
Sirnam'd the Peaceful. This uninterrupted Calm was ow- procur'd 
ing neither to his Victories nor to an unactive Life: but him 4 con- 
to the extraordinary Preparations he made, in caſe he ſhou'd ant Peace. 
ever be engag'd in a War. By this Means, he became ſo 
formidable, that no one durſt venture to attack him. He 
always kept a Standing Army in the Northern Provinces, 
as well for a Terror to the Kings of Scotland and Wales, 
as to keep in Awe his own Subjects, particularly the Danes. 
This was ſo much the more neceſſary as he was very ſen- 
ſible they were always ready to take the Advantage of any 
Troubles and Commotions in the State. His own Experi- 
ence had taught him as much, ſince by their Aſſiſtance it 
was, that he triumph'd over his Brother. On the other 


mm Dd - * 


> „ - 1 


— 
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Hand, to prevent the Invaſions of the Foreign Daves, 

1 whom he had no leſs reaſon to fear, he took the moſt 

' W cffectual Method. He is ſaid to have fitted out, great and 5, prodigh- 
« | ſmall, to the amount of 4000 Ships. Some have raiſed the Pl. wig. 


Number to 4800. It is likely they have carried this Matter Malm. 
too far, but however thus much is certain, the Number V. Weſt. 
Y of his Ships was exceeding great. This numerous Fleet, being 
diſtributed in all the Ports of the Kingdom, and cruiſing in- 
ceſſantly round the Iſland, made the Pyrates beware of mak- 
f ing Deſcents, and ſuffer'd no Ship to come upon the Coaſts 
unexamin'd. Thus Edgar had his Ends; his Preparations 
prevented all Invaſions from Abroad, and kept all quiet at 
Home, by cutting off all hopes of Foreign Succours. 
: Back'd with ſuch an Army and Fleet, this Prince, with- 
out once drawing his Sword, oblig'd the Kings of Wales, 
Ireland and the Iſle of Man to ſwear Allegiance to him, = 
and to acknowledge him for their Sovereign. As a Proof of | 
. © His Sovereignity over the - * Neighbours, Hiſtort- 1 
ans 
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ans relate a very extraordinary Act, which, if true, fully 
Edgar makes good what they aſſert. They tell us, this Prince 
_ {3 keeping his Court at Cheſter, and having a Mind to go 
by Water to the Monaſtery of St. John Baptiſt, wasrow'd 
down the Dee in a Barge by Eight Kings, he himſelf fit- 

ting at the Helm (a). 


961. Fagar, not content with having ſecur'd England from 


He of 0 l Aſſaults, thought it neceſſary for the further 
— ang Quiet of his Subjects to free them from two Domeſtick 


Wolves, Plagues, which infeſted them. The one was a horrible 
Parcel of Wolves, which coming down in Droves from 
the Mountains in Wales, made ſuch terrible Havock among 
the Flocks and Herds, that the Country was in a con- 
tinual Alarm. Hitherto they cou'd find out no Remedy 
for this Evil: but Edgar bethought himſelf of an Ex- 
pedient, which quickly clear'd the Country of them. 
In the firſt Place, he converted the Tribute of Gold, 
Silver and Cattle the Welſh paid him yearly, into 300 
Heads of Wolves. In the next Place, he publiſh'd 
throughout all Exgland, a general Pardon for all paſt Of- 
fences, on condition each Criminal brought him by ſuch 
a Time, a certain Number of Wolves Tongues, in pro- 
portion to his Crime. Upon publiſhing this Act of Grace, 
the Wolves were hunted and deſtroy'd in ſuch a Manner, 
2 in three Years there was not one left in the King- 

om. | 

£dgar'sSe> The other Plague that infeſted England was no lels 

werityto. pernicious: They were another Sort of Wolves, who, 

% not ſatisfied with eating up Flocks and Herds, devour'd 

iriver. Houſes and Families. I mean the Magiſtrates appointed 
in the Cities and Provinces to adminiſter Juſtice to the 
People. Theſe mercenary Judges, abuſing the exorbitant 
Power Eadgar's Predeceſſors had ſuffer'd them to uſurp 
during the Wars, were become intolerable to the Nation. 
Without any Regard to Law or 22 they conſulted 
only their own Intereſt, They who made them the largeſt 


Preſents, 
(a) Theſe might be the Kings of the ſeveral Kingdoms in Malis, 


of Angleſey, Man and Ireland, Some reckon among them Kenet!, 
III. of Scotland, who was Vaſſal to Edgar for Cumberland. 
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Preſents, were ſure to be favour'd ; and tho by that Means 
the Poor were the moſt oppreſs'd, the Rich were not en- 
tirely ſcreen'd from their partial Proceedings. Alfred the 
Great had endeavour'd, by an extraordinary Act of Severi- 
ty, to put a ſtop to this Evil: but the Wars that en- 
ſued had prevented his Succeſſors from putting his Laws 
in Execution. Edgar, having taken upon him to reform 
this Abuſe, thought it his Duty to Jabour at it heartily 
himſelf. To this End, he took a Progreſs every Year 
thro*' ſome Part of the Kingdom, on purpoſe to hear the 
Complaints that were made againſt thoſe Judges, who a- 
bus'd their Authority, He was not ſatisfied with examin- 


ing into their Miſdemeanors, but thought it neceſlary to 


prevent them for the future, by making a Law, that every 
Judge convicted of having given Sentence contrary to the 
Laws, ſhou'd be fin'd 26 Shillings, if he did it ignorant- 
ly, but if knowingly, 'ſhou'd be caſhier'd for ever. It 
can't be denied, but that in this thing he acted as became 
a. great Prince, and that Subjects, who enjoy the double 
Privilege, of being guarded againſt Invaſions from Abroad, 
and Oppreſſion at Home, are perfectly happy. Such is 
the State of the Exgliſh at this day under the preſent Go- 
vernment. £200 e 
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I Edgar was a Lover of Peace, it proceeded not from Proof of 


Want of Courage; that was never laid to his. Char 
There is a Story related of him, which tho' it has t 


Edgar's be- 
ing thought 


A coura- 


Airof a Fiction, is a good Proof at leaſt of his being look d gious Prince. 


upon as a couragious Prince. It is ſaid that being in- 
form'd Keneth III. King of Scotland, had jeſted on the 
Littleneſs of his Stature, he ſent for him to Court, and 
walking with him in a certain Place, where he had order'd 
two Swords to be hid, he bid him take his Choice, tel- 
ling him at the {ame time, he ſhou'd ſee, if he pleas'd, 
what a Little Man cou'd do. Keneth,' as the Story -= 

rew 


was fo far from accepting his Challenge, that he 


himſelf at his Feet and begg'd this Pardon. I ob- 


ſerve this Relation is very improbable. In the firſt Place, 


it is generally refer d to the Beginning of Edgar's Reign; 
whereas Kenuh III. came not to the Crown of Scotland 
„ 00 0 IS till 
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till five or fix Years before that Prince's Death. In the 
ſecond Place, the Character the Scorch Hiſtorians give 
Keneth, won't ſuffer us to think him capable of ſuch a Piece 
of Cowardice. Laſtly, this Adventure ſeems to have been 
confounded with one of the ſame Nature, which hap- 
— between a King of Scotland and one of the Lords of 
is Court, related by Buchanan. :4n 
Fdgar's A!- Eadgar's Noble Qualities, and the Tranquillity England 
N enjoy d during his Reign, render him, no doubt, 
contributed Praiſe-worthy. But perhaps they wou'd have been buried 
ro his great in eternal Oblivion, had not his being a faſt Friend to the 
Fame. Monks, engag'd them to proclaim his Praiſes even to an 
extravagant Degree. His Bigotry to them, which paſs d 
then for the moſt ſublime Virtue, was the priacipal Reaſon 
of the Commendations given him by Hiſtorians, and of 
his being honor'd with the Title of Saint after his Death, 
He is ſaid to have founded 40 Monaſteries, and to have 
repair'd and beautified many more, particularly that at 
Glaſſenbury built by his Uncle Edred. In ſhort, he was 
ſo very liberal to the Monks, that it was hardly in his 
Power to do more for them than he did. Ingulphus, in 
his Hiſtory of the Abby of Croyland , ſays, that in the 
Reign of Edgar, the Treaſure of that Monaſtery amount- 
ed to ten thouſand Pounds, beſides Holy Veſſels, Shrines and 
the like. This was a very great Sum, conſidering that 
Religious Houſe had not been re-built 30 Years. Hence 
may be gueſs'd the immenſe Riches of the Monaſteries in 
thoſe Days. 
Fdgar  CEagar was not contented with being thus liberal to the 
forms the Monks, he undertook to put them in Poſſeſſion again of 
—_— of the Fecleſiaftical Benefices, the which he perform'd with a 
en, high Hand. Dunſtan, whom he had made Archbiſhop 
in the Ben- Of Canterbury, was the Principal Agent in this Affair. 
fices, This Prelate was ſo much in fis Favour, that Edred's 
Affection to him was nothing in compariſon of Edgars. 


* Heobſerves that in 974, in Edgar's Reign, one Swarling a Monk 
of Croyland died in the 142d Year of his Age, and another in the 
11 5th, which is the more remarkable, becauſe that Abby was ſitus- 
ted in a Fenny and Watery Place in Lincolnſhire. * 
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As he made a very conſiderable Figure both in this and 
the following Reign, it will not be amiſs to take a nearer 
View of him. Beſides, he paſs'd for a Saint of the firſt 


Claſs, and nothing can be added to the Praiſes beſtow'd 
on him by Hiſtorians. 
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Dunſtan, the Son of Herſtan, and Nephew of Athelmy Dunſtan, 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was born at Glaſſenbury in 925. 
He ſpent his youthful Years with his Uncle the Archbiſhop, 
who took care to have him inſtructed in all the Sciences, as far 
as that Age of Ignorance wou'd permit. He excell'd particu- 
larly in Muſick, Painting and Engraving, in which he took 
great Delight all his Life. As ſoon as he had finiſh'd his 
Studies, the Archbiſhop recommended him to King A- 
thelſtan, who ſent for him to Court, but however gave 
him no Preferment. The Author of his Life * pretends, 
the Courtiers, envying his Virtue and Learning, maliciouſly 
repreſented him to the King as a diſſolute and ſcandalous 
Liver. Which the King believing, forbad him the Court, 
without examining the Truth of the Matter. Some time 
after the Archbiſhop finding the Means to undeceive 


An Account 
of him. 


& Osbern. 


the King, Dunſtan was reſtor d to Favour, and had ſome Olaſſenbu- 
Lands near Glaſſenbury given him. Here he liv'd in Re- ry Church 


tirement ſeveral Vears, with certain Religious Men, whom 


be had drawn thither, leading a Sort of a Monaſtick Life. 


Glaſton or Glaſſenbury was antiently a ſmall Church, found- 
ed, 3 to the vulgar Opinion, by Joſeph of Ari- 
mathea, as hath been obſerv'd elſewhere. This Church 
having been deſtroy' d, Devy, Biſhop of St. Davids, built 
another in the ſame Place, This being alſo gone to 
Ruin, was repair'd by twelve Devout Perſons, who com- 


ing from Armorica, ſettled in this Place. Ina, King of 


Weſſex, having pull'd it down to the Ground, built a ſtately 
Church, and dedicated it to Chriſt, St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Several Perſons famous for their Piety, moſt of them 
Iriſh, retir'd to this Church, where they were maintain'd 
by Edgar's Bounty. From that time there were always 


Devout Perſons, who made choice of this Place for their 
Retreat *, After 


and Mo- 


naſter y. 


See p. 83. 


Fey are ſaid to teach here the Liberal Sciences, Muſick, Engraving, 


and the like, 
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After Dunſtan had been ſome time at Glaſſenbury, Ed. 
mund, Succeſſor to Athelſtan, having taken a great Liking 
to him, built there a Monaſtery * and made him Abbot. 
As Dunſtan was a Perſon of great Addreſs, he knew how 
to manage this Prince ſo dexterouſly, that he was very 
much in favour all his Reign. His Intereſt at Court ſtill 
encreas'd; under Edred, to whom he was Prime Miniſter, 
Favorite and Father-Confeſſor. His vaſt Fondneſs for 4 
Monaſtick Life, made him uſe without any Caution, all 


| his Intereſt to eject the Secular Priefts, whom he heartily 


and Biſhop 
of Wor- 
ceſter. 


deſpis'd, and at length mortally hated, out of their 
Benefices, and to put the Monks in their Room. This At- 
tachment to the Monks, added to his haughty Carriage, 
procur'd him abundance of Enemies, and drew upon him 
the Diſpleaſure of Edwy, Succeſſor to Edmund, as we have 
ſeen. The Haſte Edgar was in to recall this Abbot from ' 
Flanders, is a clear Evidence he was indebted to him for 
the Crown of Mercia. Upon Dunſtan's Return to Eng- 
land, Edgar promoted him to the See of Worceſter. Some 
time after, the Biſhoprick, of London being vacant, he was 
entruſted with the Management of it. This has led ſome 
Writers into the Miſtake of imagining he was Biſhop of 
Worceſter and London at the ſame time. Edgar never 
ceas'd to give him freſh Marks of his Eſteem ; and the 
high Conceit he had of him was the more conarm'd by 

the 


* Mr. Cambden ſays, Dunſlan introduc'd a new Order of Monks, 
viz, Benedictines, who by the Bounty of Princes got ſo much Wealth 
as exceeded that of Kings. After they had as it were reign'd here 
for above 600 Years { for all their Neighbours were at their Beck) 
they were driven out by Hen. VIII. and the Monaſtery which was 
inviron'd with a Wall of a Mile in Compaſs, and repleniſh'd with 
Stately Buildings, was by degrees entirely demoliſh'd. In his time 
there was a Wall-Nut Tree in the Church Yard (but is now gone, 
and a Young one in its Place) that was faid never to bud before 
Barnabas day (11 of June) and always to ſhoot out its Leaves on 
that very Day. And alſo a Hawthorn Tree (in Wirral Park hard by) 
that budded on Chriſtmas Day as if it were in May. This Tree has 
been cut down many Years; but there are ſome till growing inthe 
County from Branches of the Old Tree; particularly onein the Gar- 
den of William Stroud Eſq; Poſſeſſor of the Ground where the other 
ſtood, and another in the Garden of the Whize-Hare Inn in Glaſſexs 
bur 7. i 


Wr. D G n 


the Miracles attributed to him. The Monks took all 
imaginable Care to ſpread the Fame of them every where, 
and were ſo very particular in their Circumſtances, that 
one muſt have been much freer from Prejudice than they 
generally were in thoſe Days, not to have believed them. 
It is however very unlikely that Edgar himſelf, Who was 
not of the Number of thoſe weak People that ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſo eaſily deceiv'd, was thoroughly con- 
vinc'd of the truth of all thoſe Miracles. But perhaps he 
was of opinion, thoſe Pious Frauds were no Detriment to 
Religion. Be this as it will, he had a very great Opi- 
nion of Danſtan's Sanctity. After Athelms Death Odo, 
by Birth a Dane, was made Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
but liv'd not long after his Inſtallation. To him ſucceed- 
ed Elfin, who died as he was going to Rome for his Pall &. 
This happening in the Beginning of Edgar's Reign, 
Brithelm, Biſhop of Bath, was elected to the vacant See. 
But Edgar being deſirous of having Dunſtan made Arch- 
biſhop, conven'd a Council, wherein he repreſented 
Brithelm as unqualified for ſo great a Poſt ; whereupon he Punelm. 
was order'd to return to his old Dioceſe, and Dunſtan was ra HY 
choſen in his Room. This Election not being exactly 5, hp. 
Canonical, it was thought fit Dunſtan ſhou'd go to 
Rome, on Pretence of receiving his Pall, that he might, 
at the ſame time, juſtify theſe Proceedings. The Pope, 
! who was not ignorant how great a Sway Dunſtan bore 
at the Court of England, and with what Zeal he had eſ- 
J pous'd the Intereſt of the Church of Rome and of the Monks, 
h readily confirm'd his Election, conſtituting him moreover 
J his Legate for England, with a very extenſive Authority. At 
A his Return, he got Oſwald his Relation made Biſhop of 
Worceſter, and Ethelwold his intimate Friend, of Win- 
cheſter. Theſe three Prelates, by holding together, intire- 
5 ly governed the Church during this Reign. Edgar having 
committed to them the Management of all Eccleſiaſtical 
Affairs, was not contented with granting all they deſired, 


but 


* He was frozen to death on the A'ps, which the Monkiſs Hiſ- 
torians interpret as a Judgment for his Diſreſpect to Odo s Grave. 
Malm. I. 1. de Geſt. Pont, Angl. Others, for his Simony. M. Wet. 
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wn * took a pleaſure in doing them Favours, un- 
ask d. | 

Dunſtan As ſoon as Dunſtan ſaw his Credit was firmly eſtab- 

2 Proj 7 liſh'd, he return'd to his Grand Scheme in favour of the 

Feeding Monks, which he had been forc'd to drop during the 

che Secular Reign of Edwy. This Affair was not without its Dif- 

Clergy. ficulties. The Great Men of the Nation look'd upon it 

as a great Misfortune, that the Guidance of the Chmrche; 

ſhou'd be wreſted out of the Hands of the antient and 

lan ful Governors. They were till leſs pleas'd with the 

Monks having it, who, by the Rules of their Order, 

and according to the Cuſtom hitherto obſerv'd, were ex- 

cluded from the Paſtoral Functions, in order to employ 

themſelves wholly in Prayer to God within the Walls of 

their Monaſteries. Beſides, they were of opinion, that 

inſtead of encouraging and inriching the Monks, it wou'd 

be much better to put a ſtop to the Peoples Zeal, who 

were continually bequeathing to them conſiderable Le- 

gacies, by which means Eſtates were paſs'd away in Mort. 

main, to the great Prejudice of the Nation. It was eaſy 

therefore to ſee this Project wou'd meet with great oppo- 

ſition from the Nobility. But on the other hand, the 

People, who conſider'd not things ſo thoroughly, were 

intirely in the Intereſt of the Monks, and extremely of. 

tended at the ſcandalous Lives of the ſecular Clergy, who 

applied the Revenues of the Church to Uſes directly con- 

trary to the Intent of the Donors x. It muſt be confeſt, 

that the Clergy at that time were very ill-Livers, and that 

Pride, Avarice, Gluttony, Drunkenneſs, Luxury, openly 

reign'd among them. Dunſtan and his Party did all that 

ly in their Power to expoſe theſe Irregularities, in order 

do irritate the People againſt their Paſtors. They ſucceed- 

ed ſo well in their Deſign, that Multitudes eſpous'd mw 

| Caule 
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It muſt beobſerv'd, that after the demoliſhing of the Abbies in 
Alfred's time, the ſecular Clergy repair'd ſome of the Monaſteries, 
took poſſeſſion of them, were incorporated under certain Regulati- 
ons, perform'd Divine Service in their reſpective Churches, liv'd 
ſingle or married as they thought fit, and ſtood in the ſame Cond 
tion with our Preſent Prebendaries. | Sp, 
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Cauſe of the Monks, purely out of Contempt to the 


ſecular Clergy. But what did the Monks moſt| Service, 


was the King's being ſo vigorous a Champion for them. 
His good Opinion of them was ſtill encreas'd by his com- 
paring them with the Sec#lars, who indeed obſerv'd zo 
Meaſures in their Exceſſes. And therefore this Prince 
thought he had done the Church ſignal Service in parting 


it under the Government of the Monks, whom he look* 


upon as ſo many Saints. The Caſe ſtanding thus, Dunſt an 
found no Difficulty to perſwade Edyar to countenance, 
to his utmoſt, a Reformation he believ'd fo advantagious 
to the Church. To give the finiſhing Stroke to this 
Work, he conven'd a Council, in hopes that their Au- 
thority, together with the King's, would ſurmount all 
Obſtacles. Edgar was preſent in Perſon, and made a 
Speech which plainly ſhow'd how greatly he was preju- 
dic'd in their Favour. As this Harangue manifeſtly dif- 
covers the Diſpoſition of the King, of Dunſtan, and of 
the other Directors of the Affairs of the Church, with 
regard to the Secular Clergy, it will not perhaps be amiſs to 
give the Reader the whole of it; and the rather, as it re- 
lates to one of the principal Events of this Reign. 
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« Almighty God having vouchſafed of his infinite Eggar', 


« Mercy to ſhew his Goodneſs to us in a remarkable Man- Harangus 


te ner, tis moſt reaſonable, Reverend Fathers, we ſhould #2 de 


« exert our Endeavours to make a ſuitable Return. That 
* we are in Poſſeſſion of this plentiful Country, is not 
e owing to the Strength of our own, bur to the Help of 
« his all- powerful Arm, who has been pleas'd to manifeſt 
« his Loving- kindneſs towards us. Tis but juſt therefore 
c we ſhould bring our ſelves, our Souls and Bodies, in 
© Subjection to him, who has ſubdued all things for us, 
c and ſhould take Care that all that are under us, ſhould be 
&« obedient to his Laws. It is my Office, Reverend Fa- 
* thers, to adminiſter Juſtice, without reſpect of Perſons z 
eto repreſs the Rebellious ; to puniſh the Sacrilegious; 
eto protect the Poor and Weak from the Hand of the 
* Oppreſſor. It is my Buſineſs alſo to take care that the 
Church and her Miniſters, the holy Fraternities of the 

.... O'S EKeligious, 


Council. 
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« Religions, have all things neceſſary to their Subſiſtance 
« and well- Being. But it is your Duty to examine into 


<« the Life and Converſation of the Clergy. To you it 


ce belongs to ſee that they live agreeably to their Profeſſion : 
« That they are Sober, Temperate, Chaſte, Hoſpitable 
c to the Poor and the Stranger: That they are Careful in 
te the Adminiſtration of their Office, Conſtant in their 
* Inſtructions to the People. In a word, that they are 
« worthy of the glorious Character of the Miniſters of 

& Jeſus Chriſt, With Submiſſion be it ſpoken, Reverend 
« Fathers, had you taken due Care of theſe things, 1 
c ſhou'd not have had the Diſſatisfaction of hearing from 


all Hands the enormous Crimes, daily committed by the 


« Clergy of this Land. I inſiſt not on the Smallneſs of 
cc their Tonſure, contrary to the Canons of the Church, 
c on their Effeminacy in their Habits, on their Haughti- 
c neſs in their Geſtures, on their immodeſt Diſcourſes, 
* which plainly ſhow all is not right ithin. TI omit their 
* Negligence with regard to Divine Service; hardly will 
ce they vouchſafe their Company at the public; Prayers, 
c and when they come to Church to celebrate the Hol 
«« Myſteries, one wou'd think they are going to Act a Play. 
« Butthe chief Subject of my Complaint, I ſpeak it with 
ce extreme Regret, is what miniſters Occaſion of Grief to 
* the Good, and of Joy to the Prophane, I mean the lewd 
ce and ſcandalous Lives of the Clergy. They ſpend their 
cc Days in Diverſions, Entertainments, Drunkenneſs and 
«© Debanchery. Their Houſes may be ſaid to be ſo many 
ce Sinks of Lewdneſs, Publick Stages, and Receptacles of 
Libertines. There they have Gaming, Dancing, and 
e obſcene Singing. There they paſs the Night in Rioting 
« and Drunkenneſs. Tis thus, Reverend Fathers, tis thus 
cc the Bounty of my Predeceſſors to the Church, and their 


„ Charities for the Maintenance of the Poor; and what is 


«© more, the adorable Blood of our Saviour, are conſum'd. 
c Was it for this that our Anceſtors exhauſted their Trea- 
& ſures? Was it for this they were ſo liberal of their E- 
c ſtates? Was it to deck the Concubines of the Prieſts, 
« to provide for them ſplendid Entertainments, to 17 
<« ni 
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« niſh them with Dogs and Hawks, that our Forefathers 
« diſplay'd their Munificence to the Church? Theſe are 
e the Crimes which the People complain of in Private, and 
e the Soldiers in Publick, which are ſung in the Streets, 
and acted on the Stage; and yet they are forgiven, they 
are overlook'd, they are conniv'd at by you! Where is 
* now the Sword of Levi, and the Zeal of Simeon ? 
“ Where is the Wrath of Moſes againſt the Worſhippers 
© of the Golden Calf? Where is the Indignation of St. 
Peter againſt Simon the Magician? Imitate, Reverend 
Fathers, imitate the Zeal of theſe holy Perſons, and fol- 
© low the Way of Righteouſneſs, ſhown you by the 
« Lord. It is high time for you to draw the Sword of 
St. Peter, whilſt I make uſe of the Great Conſtantine's. 
Let us join our Forces to expell the Lepers out of the 
Temple, to cleanſe the Sanctuary, and to cauſe the Lord 
to be ſerv'd by the true Sons of Levi, who ſaid to his ny 
Father, and to his Mother, I know you not, and to his xxxvi. 9. 
* Brethren, I know not who you are. Let the Diſreſpect 
eto the Relicks of the Saints, and the daily prophaning 
of the holy Altars, rouſe you up. Be mov'd at the 
great Abuſe of the Piety of our Forefathers. One of 
* my Anceſtors, you all know, dedicated to the Church 
t the Tithes of the Kingdom: The glorious Alfred, my 
* Great-Grand-Father, laid out his Revenues in Religious 
_ * Uſes. You are not Ignorant of the great Benefactions 
ce of my Father and Uncle, which it wou'd be highly 
ce Diſhonourable ſo ſoon to forget, ſeeing the Altars are 
« {till adorn'd with them. You, O Dun ſtan, Father of 
* Fathers, raiſe your Imagination a little I pray you, and 
and fancy you behold my Father looking down from 
Heaven, and expoſtulating with you in this Manner: 
* It was you that advis'd me to the Building of ſo many 
& Churches and Monaſteries. It was you I made choice 0 
for my ſpiritual Guide, and the Inſpector of my Behavi- 
ce our. Did not I abvays * our Voice? Did I not al- 
« ways prefer your Advice Fat Wealth ? How frankly 
&« did I lay out my Treaſures, when you ſaid the Word + 
* My Charities were always ready when you call'd for them. 
Eee 2 « Whatever 
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«© Whatever was deſir d for the Church was immediately 
<«< granted, If you complain d the Monks were ſhort in their 
* Conveniences, they were forthwith ſupplied. Dou us d to 
&« tcll me, ſuch Liberalities brought forth immortal Fruit, 
* and were highly meritorious, ſince they were expended in 
e ſupporting the Servants of God, and maintaining the Poor. 
& And is it not an intolerable Shame, they ſhou'd be laid out 
* in adorning and decking a pack of Proſtitutes ? Are theſe 
c the Fruits of my Benefactions Are theſe the Effects of 
& your glorious Promiſes? Theſe, O Dunſtan, are the 
« Complaints of the King my Father. What can you 
«« Anlwer to this Charge? I am convinc'd that you have 
*« hitherto been unblameable; when you ſaw a Thief you 
«« conſented not to him, neither have you been Partaker 
« with the Adulterers. No, you have endeavour'd to cor- 
< rect theſe Abuſes. You have argued, exhorted, threat» 
ce ned. But ſince theſe Means have prov'd in vain, tis 
time to apply more effectual Remedies. You have here 
ec ready to aſſiſt you, the Reverend Father Ethelwold 
*© Biſhop of Wincheſter, and the venerable Ofwald Biſhop 
ce of Worceſter. To you three I refer the Management of 
«« this important Affair. Exert the Epiſcopal in Conjun- 
« ction with the Regal Authority, to expell from the 
Church of God the diſorderly Clergy, and put in ſuch 
e as live regularly in their Room . | 
After the King had made ſo fulla Declaration of his Mind, 
the Friends of the Seculars durſt no longer oppoſe Dan- 
ftan's Deſigns, perceiving it would be to no purpoſe. A 
little after, the Secular Prieſts were expell'd from the Mo- 
naſteries, and the Regulars put in their Place. Ethelwold 
Biſhop of Wincheſter having led the Way in his Dioceſs, 
was quickly follow'd by Duuſtan and Ofivald, and all the 
other Biſhops, who being Monks, without much Sollici- 
| | | tation; 


Collier obſerves this Speech is rais'd and poliſh'd in the Original 
much above the Elocution of the Tenth Century; and therefore ſays, he 
ſhou'd have ſuppos'd Joſſelin (Archbiſhop Parker's Secretary) might 
have work'd the Matter he found into a brighter Form, had he not 
met with this Haran 


2. 190. 


gue in Rie vallenſis, an antient Hiſtorian. J. Zo 
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tation, copied after theſe three Prehktes. The ancient Hi- 
ſtorians, for the moſt Part, repreſent thoſe Days as the 
Golden Age, and as the happieſt England ever knew. 

Perhaps it will ſeem ſtrange, that the Secular Clergy Remarks 
ſhould at this time be more bitterly inveigh'd againſt than 9 7% In- 
in the following Centuriet, when the Lives of the Prieſts — the 
were no leſs ſcandalous. To account for this, it muſt be ene 
obſerv d, that the Popes had for ſome Time prohibited the Clergy. 
Clergy from marrying, and were very ſevere to all who re- 
fus'd to comply with their Decrees. This Prohibition, 
which, at this Day, is a fundamental Article in the Church 
of Rome, met at firſt with great Oppoſition, eſpecially in 
England, which ſet the Popes. upon leaving no Stone unturn'd: 
to bring the Engliſh Prieſts to a Compliance. Dwnſtar's 
Intereſt, and his Addreſs in bringing Edgar into the 
Scheme, were mighty Helps in this Buſineſs. We mult 
therefore carry in our Minds this Prohibition againſt the 
Clergy's marrying, in order to comprehend the Reaſon of 
the Outcries of the Monks and their Favourers againſt the 
Seculars, and to judge how far their Complaints are to be 
credited. Though tis but too true, that the Prieſts at 
that Time led very bad Lives, yet that was not the rhing 
that drew this Storm upon them. It was their marrying 
which gave the Offence, and which their Enemies wou'd 
fain have thought a more heinous Crime than Concubinage, 
or any other they could lay to their Charge. Their Wives 
were always call'd Concubines, or by a more opprobrious 
Name. But after all the Endeavours of the Court of 
Rome, this pretended Abuſe could not be reform'd till the 
End of the twelfth Century, when the Celibacy of the 
Clergy was eſtabliſh'd, after it had been on the Anvil a- 
bove 300 Years. 1 

The Monks were bound in Gratitude to make a ſuit- Ohh. 
able return for the Service Edgar had done them. Ac- 9 ”” = 
cordingly the Afonkiſh Writers have endeavour'd, by oi 5 reg; 
their eæceſſve Commendations, to have him look d upon Encomiums 
as a true Saint. But at the ſame time, either for want of 44 him 
due Attention, or for ſome other Reaſon, they have given ” 12 
us ſame Particulars relating to his Life, which quite de- 


ſtroy 
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ſtroy the high Opinion they would fain make us have of 
him. Indeed, to conſider him with a View only to his 
Political Actions, it muſt be confeſt he was a great Prince. 
Bur a great King, and a great Saint, are two very different 
Things. For Inſtance, it is a difficult Matter to juſtify, 
by the Rules of the Goſpel, a bloody Execution, done by 
Edgar's Order in the Ifle of Thanet, upon a very flight 
Occaſion, as Hiſtorians do allow. What might not theſe 
ſime Hiſtorians have ſaid of his unruly Luſt, and vicious In- 
clination to Women, of which I am now going to give 
a few Inſtances, who publiſh'd to the World that the 
Soul of his Brother Edwy was about to be dragg'd into 
Hell for having had but a {ingle Miſtreſs ? 

It is eaſy to ſee, if Edgar had not purchas'd the good 
Opinion of the Monks by his exceſſive Favours to them, 
they wou'd have given him no better Quarter than they 
had done his Predeceſſor.  - 

- Fir:r's 4- To conclude the Reign of Edgar, which was diſturbed 
nous. neither by Foreign nor Domeſtick Wars, it remains only that 
J give an Account of his Amours, which have ſomething 
Particular in them, and which plainly ſhow his good Qua- 
lities were not without a Mixture of bad ones. His firſt 
*W.1ſrida. Miſtreſs was a Nun *, whom he took by Force out of a 
Cenvent, and whom I could not prevail upon him 
to ſend back again. He had a Daughter by her nam'd Edi- 
tha, who was greatly celebrated for her Sanctity. It is 
true, he atton'd for his Crime by not wearing his Crown 
during ſeyen Years. A ſevere Penance indeed for a Fault, 
his Confeſſor ought to have looked upon as a Piece of Sa- 
crilege ! But this is not the farſt Time the Sins of Princes 
have been extenuared, and the Rigour of their Pexance 
mightily aggravated. His ſecond Miſtreſs, whom ſome 
call his lawful Wife, was Elfleda, ſurnam'd the Fair, from 
her Complexion. By her. he had a Son call'd Edward, 
who ſucceeded him. An extraordinary Adventure gain'd 
Mam. him a third Miſtreſi. Going one Day by Andover, he 
took up his Lodging at a Lord's Houſe, who had a very 
beautiful Daughter, with whom he fell paſſionately in Love 
at firſt Sight. As he was very violent in his * e 
| reſolv 
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reſolv d to gratify his Paſſion without Delay, ſo command- 
ed the young Lady to be brought to his Bed, without 
troubling himſelf with obtaining her Conſent. The Mo- 
ther of the Lady not being able to bear the Thoughts of 
her Daughter's being the King's Concubine; and on the 
other Hand, dreading by her Denial to bring his Dif- 
pleaſure upon herſelf and whole Family, bethought her of 
this Expedient. She prevail'd upon one of her Waiting- 
Women to lye with the King inſtead of her Daughter. Ar 
break of Day, the King perceiving his Bedfellow was go- 
ing to riſe, would not let her, by which means ſhe was 
forc'd to diſcover the whole Cheat. He at firſt was ex- 
treamly nettled at his having been thus put upon. But the 
good liking he had taken to the Girl, moderating his An- 
ger, and giving him time to reflect on the Diſhonour he 
deſign'd his Hoſt, he readily forgave the Trick he had 
been ſerv'd. He kept this Girl as his Miſtreſa till he mar- 
ried. 

As Eagar's Amours, it ſeems, were to have ſomething Edzar's 
particular in them, ſo his Marriage was not to be without N ge. 
tomething extraordinary. He had been inform'd that Or- 
dang, Earl of Devonſhire, had a Daughter the greateſt Beau- 
ty in England, upon which he reſolv'd to marry her, if ſhe 
came up to the Deſcription given of her. However, as 
he was unwilling to make any Advances he ſhou'd have 
| reaſon to repent, he made Earl Ethelwold his Favorite, 
| his Confident in this Affair, and order'd him to go upon 
| ſome Pretence, and fee whether the Lady's Beauty was as 

great as Fame had reported it to be. Erhelwold being ar- 
riv'd at the Earl of Dewvonſhire's, had no ſooner caſt his 
Eyes on Elfrida his Daughter, but he became deſperately 
enamour'd with her. His Paſhon was ſo violent, that 
blotting out all Remembrance of the King his Maſter's 
Favours, it hurried him on to demand the lovely Elfrida 
for himfelf. His Requeſt being granted, he was married 
in as private a Manner as poſſible, making his Father-in- 
Law believe he had important Reaſons for not divulging 
his Marriage. Returning ſoon after to Court, . he told 
the King there was nothing extraordinary in Elfrida, * 
g he 
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he was amaz d the World ſhould talk ſo much of her 
Charms; that in all Appearance the Fame of her Beauty 
was owing more to her Father's Riches than any thing elſe. 


This Report, which was far from inflaming the ing's Love, 
gu 


had the Effect Ethelwold expected. Edgar diſguſted at it; 
laid aſide all Thoughts of his intended Marriage. Erhel- 
old perceiving the King was grown perfectly cool upon 
the Matter, repreſented to him one Day, that though the 
Fortune of the Earl of Devonſhire's Daughter was nothin 
to a King, yet it would be the mabing of any Subject; 
and therefore he humbly defir'd his leave, to make his Ad- 
dreſſes to her, as being the greateſt Heireſi in the Kingdom. 
Edgar, who had loſt all Inclination to Elfrida, very wil- 
lingly granted his Requeſt, and even appear'd extreaml 
well pleas'd that he was likely to marry to fo great an Ad- 
vantage. Ethelwold, as ſoon as he had got the King's 
Conſent, return'd to his Wife, and ſolemniz'd his Wed- 
ding publickly. But fearing his Spouſe ſhould appear too 
beautiful in the King's Eyes, he o_ her on ſome Pre- 
rence at his Country Seat, without ſuffering her to come 
to Court. 78 
How cautious ſoever Ethelwold went to work, it was 
not poſſible his Treachery ſhould be long a Secret. Favo- 
rites are ſeldom without ſome private Enemies, who defire 
nothing more than to have an Opportunity of ruining 
them. Edgar at length was inform'd of the whole Truth, 
but diſſembling the Matter, he was willing, before he 
ſhow'd his Reſentment, to be ſatisfy'd with his own Eyes 
of the Truth of what had been told him. With this 
View he took an Occaſion to go into thoſe Parts where 
Ethelwold kept his Wife : When he was near the Place, 
he told him he had a mind to viſit his Lady, of whom he 
had formerly heard ſo many fize Things. Ethelwold was 
Thunder-ftruck at this, and did all he could to divert the 
King from his Purpoſe: But his Artifices were all in 
vain, and ſerved only to confirm the King the more in 
his Reſolution. All he could obtain, was leave to go be- 
fore, on Pretence of preparing for che King's Reception. 
As ſoon as he came into his Houſe, he threw himſelf A. 15 
| e's 
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Wife's Feet, and confeſſing what he had done for the Sake 
of poſſeſſing her, conjur d her to uſe all her Endeavours 
to conceal her Charms from the King, who was but too 
ſuſceptible of Love's Flames. Elfrida promis d to do as he 
deſired, but was bent however upon breaking her Word. 
No ſooner was he gone to meet the King, but ſhe ſet off 
her natural Beauty with all the Art ſhe was Miſtreſs of. 
The Eventanſwer'd her Expectations. The Moment Ed- 
gar caſt his Eyes on her, he fell deſperately in Love, and 
from that Inſtant was refolv'd to make her his own. The 
better to effect his Deſign, he pretended he ſaw nothing ex- 
traordinary in Elfrida; at which the Husband was over- 
joy'd. Accordingly he took his Leave of her with a 
{ſeeming Indifference, but at the ſame Time in his Heart 
rag d Love and Revenge; which of all the Paſſions, raiſe 
the moſt violent Emotions in the Soul of Man. Quickly 
after, he order'd Ethelwold to go for Northamberland, on 
Pretence of ſome urgent Affairs. But the unfortunate 
Earl never perform'd his Journey. He was found dead 
in a Wood, where it was thought at firſt he had been mur- 
der'd by Robbers. But People's Eyes were ſoon open'd, 
when they ſaw that the King, inſtead of making Inquiry 
after the Murderers, was married to the Widow. Some 
ſay, that Edgar flew Ethelwold with his own Hand at a 
hunting Match *. es 

After what has been faid, it is eaſy to ſee, that there Edgar? 
was a great Mixture of good and bad Qualities in this Cher. 
Prince, and that the Commendations given him, are in 
many Reſpects carried too far. This was the Effect of the 
great Prejudice of the Monks in his Favour, for his ſo vi- 
gorous eſpouſing their Cauſe, One of them makes no Fl. Wig: 
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* Malmsbury ſays, he took Echelwold into a Wood (Hare mood Foreſ) 1, 2. de Geſt. 
upon pretence of Hunting, and kilFd him there with his Lance. The Reg. Angl, 
natural Son of this Nobleman happening to come in at this Accident, 
and viewing the dead Body of his Father, the King ſternly ask'd him, 

How he liked the Game? The Youth replied calmly, that whatſoever 
pleaſed the King, ought not to be diſpleaſing to him. This courtly 
Anſwer, on ſo moving an Occaſion, ſurpriz'd the King, and gavehim 


a ſtrong Affection for the young Man everafter. © Elfrids built a Nun- 
3 nery in the Place where her Husband was ſlain, 
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Scruple to ſay, Edgar was to the Engliſh, what Romulus 
was to the Romans, Cyrus to the Perſians, Alexander to the 
Macedonians, Arſaces to the Parthians, and Charlemain to 
the French. But it is no hard Matrer to perceive, that this 
Encomium raiſes his Character too high, ſince he never 
came up to the Great Men he 1s put in the Ballance with. 
Accordingly, After- Apes, leſs prepoſleſs'd in his Favour, 
have rank d him among more ſuitable Company, in a much 
lower Claſs. Very judicious Hiſtorians have taken him 
from among the Saints, where his Flatterers had plac'd 
him, and have not ſcrupled even to reckon him in the 
Number of the vileſt of Princes (a). This Notion of him 
may be grounded on what is related of Canutus the Great, 
who upon mention of the Sanctity of Editha, Edgars 
Daughter, ſaid, He could never believe it was poſſible for 
the Daughter of ſo wicked a Father ta be a Saint, This 
makes it ſuſpected that the ſonkiſh Hiſtorians have paſs d 
over in Silence ſeveral of Edgar's Actions, which wou'd 
have made us conceive a very different Idea of their Hero, 

from what they have given us. 
Edgar reign'd ſixteen Years from the Death of his Bro- 
ther Edu. He died in 975. in the 324 Year of his 
d Age, leaving behind him two Sons and a Daughter. Ed. 
Ward, his eldeſt Son, who was born of a Concubine, or 
at leaſt of a very doubtful Marriage. Ethelred, his 
oungeſt, was the Son of the beautiful Elfrida. Editha, 
Lis Daughter by his firſt 2 paſſed her Days in 2 
Nunnery, and after her Death, was honour'd with the 

Title of Saint, | 

Edgar had too well deſerv'd of them, who look'd up- 
on themſelves as authoris'd to reward their Yotaries with 2 
Saintſhip, not to have a Place in the Kalendar. But as 
there are no other Proofs of his Sanctity during his Life, 
but his Affection to the Monbs, and his Founding Me- 
: naſteries 


(a) Dr. Burnet in the Preface to his Hiſtory of the Reformation, 
places Edgar in the ſame Claſs with Brunichild and Irene, 
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Church, where it is ſaid to 
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naſteries &, it is pretended that he gave more ſubſtantial 
ones after his Death. It was given out, that when his Bo- 
dy was taken out of the Coffin, in order to be put into 
a ſtately Shrine, it was as freſh as when he reſign'd his laſt 
Breath. It was further affirm'd, that the Shrine being 
made too ſhort, tho' he was very little of Stature *, and 
ſome Body daring to ſever his Head from his Body, the 
Blood flow'd out in great Abundance. After ſuch con- 
vincing Proofs as theſe, of the Sanctity of this Prince, his 
Body was plac'd near the ng tar of F 


ave wrought afterwards 
ſeveral Miracles. 
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pon Edgar's Deceaſe, they who had with Impati- Difenſons 
ence beheld the great Power of the Monks, o__ 0n account 


they had a good opportunity to reduce them to their 
Primitive State. Elfier, Duke of Mercia, their ſworn 
Enemy, outed them of all the Berefices they were in 
Poſſeſhon of in that Province, and put the Seculars in their 
Room. Some other Lords did the ſame Thing in other 
Places. But the Duke of Eaſt-Anglia, and ſeveral other 
Great Men, firmly adher' d to Duuſtan and his Party. 
This Diviſion, upon account of the Monks, caus'd ſuch 
Heart-Burnings among the Nobles, that rey were upon the 
Point of coming to Blows. The Breach ſtill grew wider, 
when they came to decide who ſhou'd ſucceed to the 

FT Kingdom. 


* It is obſerv'd that his Building fo many Monafteries (48 ſays 
Ingulphus) prov d one great Occaſion of the Danes conquering Eng- 
land; for by theſe Means he exhauſted the Treaſury, and gave great 
Portions of Lands for the Maintenance of the Monks, who refus d his 
Son Ethelred Aſſiſtance 1 to his Neceſſity. 

* Tho' Edgar as to his Perſon was both Low and Slender, yet 
was he ſo well proportion'd, that he is ſaid to contend often with 
ſuch as were thought Strongeſt in his Court; and diſlik'd nothin 
more than that they ſhou'd ſpare him out of Reſpect, or Fear o 
hurting him. 


of the 


Monks. 
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Kingdom. Several were of opinion that the Crown was 
devolv'd to Erhelred, pretending there was a Flaw in Ed- 
ward's Birth, and that his Mother was never lawfully 
married to Edgar. But Dunſtan and all the Biſhops 
ſtuck to Edward, pleading his being nam'd his Sn 
Edgar in his Laſt Will and Teſtament. To this was 
added another and no leſs powerful Motive, to induce 
them to eſpouſe his Intereſt, which was, they expected 
to have the Management of all Affairs under Edward, 
which they had no Room to hope under his Brother, 
ſeeing his Mother Elfrida did not ſeem much inclin'd to 
be guided by their Counſels. 

In the mean time, Ethelred's Party being the moſt 
numerous, Edward was in Danger of being excluded, 
if Dunſtan did not find ſome Means to break their Mea- 
ſures. As he found he was back'd by the People out 
of their High Conceit of his Sanity, he made uſe of 
their good Inclinations to bring about his Deſigns. 
In the midſt of the Publick Debates which of the two 
Princes ſhou'd ſucceed, Dunſtan riſes up on a ſudden, and 
taking Prince Edward by the hand, leads him towards 
the Church, attended by the other Biſhops and a great 
Crowd of People. As ſoon as he comes there, he anoints 
the young Prince King, without ſo much as minding 
the Oppoſitions of the other Party. The Nobles be- 
moan'd their falling once more under the Adminiſtration 
of that Imperious Prelate. But as they ſaw the People ap- 
pear'd in his Fayour, they were forc'd to ſubmit. 

Edward was but 14 Years old when he began to reign 
under the Guardianſhip of Dunſtan, who immediately 
took all the Power into his own Hands. As ſoon as he 
was fix'd in the Regency, he labour'd with all his Might to 
keep the Monks in poſſeſſion of the Benefices they had 
been put into in the laſt Reign, and made uſe of the King's 
Authority to that End, But he met with greater Op- 
poſition than he expected. As the King was but a 
Minor, the Orders given in his Name, were not ſo 
readily complied with. Dunſtan conven'd ſeveral Councils 
about this Affair. But perhaps his Endeavours wou d 


have 
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have All come to Nothing, if by the Means of ſeveral 
Miracles, which were never wanting upon Occaſion, he 
had not brought the People to believe, that Heaven in- 
terpos'd in this Matter, 

In one of theſe Councils aſſembled at Mincheſter, the Miracles in 
Majority being againſt the Monks, they wou'd have r of 
infallibly loſt their Cauſe, if, on a ſudden, a Cruciſir VR 
that hung aloft in the Room, had not pronounc'd theſe 
Words with an - audible Voice: It ſhan't be done, it Eadmer. 
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ſhan't be done : Von have decided the Matter well hi- 


therto, and won d be to blame to Change. Aſtoniſh'd 
at this Oracle, the moſt Obſtinate came in and voted 
for the Monks. 

Another time, at an Aſſembly in the ſame Place, 
Dunſtan us d all his Endeavours to have one Elphegas 
a Monk, choſen Dean of that Church: but the 
People were for having that Dignity conferr'd on a Se- 
cular Prieſt, The Conteſt ran ſo high, that there was 
like to be a Sedition, which wou'd have been of dan- 
gerous Conſequence. But St. Andrew the Apoſtle on 
a ſudden revealing to St. Dunſtan in the Audience of 
all the People, that the Monk ougat to be elected, he was 
immediately inſtall d. Theſe and ſeveral other Miracles, 
too many to be inſerted here, not having been able to 
remove all Obſtacles in the Way of the Monks, there 
was one at laſt that ſtopp'd the Mouths of their moſt 
ſtrenuous Oppoſers. 

Dunſtan had conven'd a Council at Calne in Wilrſhire, 998. 
to determine the Controverſy about the Monks keeping 4 Remark- 
Poſſeſſion of their Benefices, This was one of thoſe mixt e pg i 
Conventions ſpoken of hereafter, where the King and all Council of 
the Nobility were preſent, as well as the Biſhops and Ab- Calne. 
bots. In all Appearance, the Affair wou'd have been de- 
cided againſt the Monks, conſidering the great Number of 
their Oppoſers there preſent. But whilſt they were warm- 
ly diſputing the Matter on both Sides, it happen'd that 
the Floor of the Room broke under the Company, and Eadmer. 
cruſh'd ſeveral to Death. The Beam on which Dunſt ans 
Chair was plac'd, was the only one that did not give way, 


by 
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by which Means he came off unhurt, whilſt ſcarce a Man 
beſides himfelt in this numerous Aſſembly eſcap'd, being 
either kill'd or bruis d. This was enough to convince the 
People, that the Monks were the Favorites of Heaven, 
fince their Head and Protector was ſo wonderfully pre- 
ſerv'd. There are ſome malicious People however, who 
have inſinuated that Dunſtan had prevented the King, con- 
trary to Cuſtom, from being in the Council that Day. 
After this ſeaſonable Accident, the Monks were left un- 
mole ſted, either becauſe the miraculous Preſervation of 
Dunſtan had made an Impreſſion upon the Minds of his 
Enemies, or becauſe their moſt potent Oppoſers periſh'd in 

their Fall. | 
Beſides thefe Eccleſiaſtical Matters, we find nothing re- 
markable in the Reign of Edward, but his tragical Death 
in 979, four Years after he came to the Throne. The Sto- 
ry is thus related by the greateſt Part of Hiſtorians. Ed- 
ward paſſing one Day, as he was returning from Hunting, 
near Corf-Caſtle *, where his Mother-in-Law Elfrida re- 
ſided with her Son Ethelred, rid off from his Company in 
order to give her a Viſit. Elfrida being told the King 
was at the Gate, ran to receive him, and urg'd him very 
earneſtly to unlight and come in to refreſh himſelf. But 
as the King's Deſign was only to pay his Reſpects to his 
Mother-in-Law as he went by her Caſtle, he only deſir d 
a Glaſs of Wine to drink her Health. Whether Elfrias 
had already form'd a Deſign of deſtroying the King, in 
order to make way for her Son'to the Crown, or whether 
that favourable Opportunity had put the Thought in her 
Head, the young King had no ſooner lifted the Glaſs to 
his Mouth, but a Ruffin ſtabb'd him in the Back with a 
Dagger. Perceiving himſelf wounded, he ſer Spurs _ 5 
| - Orle, 


In the Iſland Purbeck in Dorſet ſhire, This Caſtle is a conſiderable 
Piece of Antiquity; the Foundation whereof is not clear d up by Hi- 
ſtory. After che Strength and Safety of the Realm began to conſiſt in 
Caſtles, this was one of the moſt A belonging to the Crown. 
It was repair d by Henry VII. and in the Civil Wars was a Garriſon for 
the King, defended by the Owner, Lord Chief Juſtice Banks. Camb. 

Add. to Dorſet. 
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Horfe, which ſoon carried him out of Sight, But not 

being able to keep his Saddle by reaſon of Loſs of Blood, 
he fell off his Horſe. To compleat his Misfortune, his 
Foot hung in the Stirrop, and by that Means he was dragg'd 
agood Way before his Horſe fopp d, juſt by a poor blind 
Woman's Houſe that ſtood in the Road. To this Houſe 
they that had been ſent aſter him by Elfrida, trac'd him 
by his Blood, found him dead, and his Body ſadly 
torn. Elfrida imagining ſhe could conceal this horrid 

Deed, it being known only to her Domeſticks, order'd the 
Corps to be thrown into a Well, But it was found there 

a few Days after, and carried to Warham *, from whence 

it was remov d to Shaftsbxry, and laid in a Monaſtery found- 

ed by King Alfred. They pretend it work'd many Mira- 

cles there, that a blind Man was reſtor'd to his Sight, and 

a Cripple to his Limbs, by only touching the Body. The 

poor Woman alſo, in whoſe Houſe his Body lay one Night, 

- 15 faid to be cur'd by his Interceſſion; and that the Well, 
„ into which he had been thrown, was endued with the 
Virtue of healing ſeveral Sorts of Diſtempers. In fine, 
'tis reported that Elfrida, having a Mind to know the 
g Truth of theſe Miracles, was reſolv'd to go to the Place 
herſelf, but her Horſe, in ſpight of all her Endea- 

yours, would not ſtir one Step forward. With ſuch 
Prodigies as theſe do the Hiſtories of thoſe Times abound. 
Thus far is certain, E/frida, willing to atone for her Crime, 
founded two Nunneries, one at Ambresbury *, and ano- 
ther at Nhorwel near Andover. In this laſt ſhe ſhut her- 
ſelf up in order to do Penaxce during the Reſidue of her 
Days. She is ſaid to have frequently cover'd her Body all 


OVer 


* Dorſet- 


ſhire, 


IS 


T7238 1 fo call'd from Ambraſiut, who built here a Monaſ ery 
for 300 Monks, to pray for the Souls of the Britiſh Noblemen ſlain by 
Hengiſt. The Tomb of Quine ver, Arthur's Wife, was found here within 
this laſt Century, and this Inſcription on the Wall in Maſſy· Gold Letters. R, 
able G, A. C. 600; The Antiquity of vrhich is very ſuſpicious, ſince ſhe mutt 

have out- liv'd Arthur 5o Years; and beſides, ſhe is ſaid by Hiſtorians 
it in of Credit to have been buried at Glaſſenbury. Queen Elfrida's Nunnery 

is famous for Queen Eleancr's being a Nun there; and alſo Mary Daugh- 
n for ter to Edward I. with 13 Noblemen's Daughters, were veil'd here on 
mb. Aſſumption Day, 1285. Cambd. Add. to Milt. 
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over with little Croſſes, to keep off the Devil, whom ſhe 
had but too much reaſon to fear. 

I don't know upon what Grounds Edward was made 
both a Saint and a Martyr, unleſs it was pretended he was 
murder'd for his great Affection to Dunſtan and the Monks, 
Indeed that was ſufficient then to procure him theſe glori- 
ous Titles. It is certain, that in thoſe Days, all the Fa- 
vourers of the Monks paſs'd for ſo many Saints, and their 
Enemies for the fit Objects of God's Wrath. However 
this be, this Prince is generally known by the Name of E4- 
ward the Martyr &. 


* King Fdward'sMartyrdom is kept on three ſeveral Days; on the 
Day he was murder'd, and at the two Removes of his Body. See 
Martyr. Angl. 18 of March, and Feb. and June 20. He has likewiſe 
the Honour of ſtanding in the Rowan Mariyrology. March 18. Where 
Baronius takes Notice of a Letter in Pope Innocent IV's Regiſter, for the 
keeping St. Edward's Feſtival. Coll. IJ. 3. 
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a H E continual Wars in England, during the hun- 
dred and fifty Vears we have juſt run through, were 

no leſs fatal to the Church than to the State. They pro- 
duc'd an extreme Corruption of Manners, and a profound 
Ignorance all over the Kingdom. The Deſtruction of the 
Churches and Monaſteries, the Plundering what was de- 
ſign'd for their Subſiſtence, and the Neceſſity of defend- 
ing themſelves againſt the Danes, and of being taken up in 
the Exerciſe of their Arms, turn'd Multitudes from the 
Study of Religion. It is no wonder therefore, if du- 
ring ſuch troubleſome Times, we meet with but ve 
little Matter for an Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory. To this may be 
added, that the greateſt Part of the Monaſteries where the 
Memoirs of what paſs'd in Church and State were laid 
up, having been demoliſh'd, the Hiſtorians who have 
wrote of thoſe Times, were depriv'd of their Aſſiſtance. 
The Reader therefore muſt expect to find but few remark- 
able Events relating to Religion, but few Councils to in- 
form us of the Doctrine and Faith of the Church of Eng- 
land, and but very few learned Men, whoſe Writings 
might afford us ſome Light. It will be neceſſary however, 
to relate the principal Matters that are come down to us, 
as they will be of Service in clearing up the Events of fu- 

g ture and more happy Times. 
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During the Reign of e, nothing happen'd in the 
Church worth Notice. Ethelwulph's Reign furniſhes us 
with a Particular, which though mention'd elſewhere X, 
it will not be amiſs to ſpeak a little more fully to in this 
Place; I mean the Grant of the Tithes, The Charter runs 
thus : 

« II, ETHELWULPH, by the Grace of God 
c King of the Veſt-Saxons, &c. with the Advice of the 


Charter for ec Biſhops, Earls, and all other Perſons of Diſtinction in 


the Tithes. 


Remarks on 


this Char- 
Jer. 


* p. 281. 


look d upon as a downright Forgery, it ſcems at leaſt to be 


« my Dominions, have, for the Health of my Soul, the 
« Good of my People, and the Proſperity of my King- 
« dom, taken the prudent and ſerviceable Reſolution of 
« granting the tenth Part of the Lands throughout my 
« whole Kingdom, to the Church and Miniſters of Re- 
ce ligion, to be enjoy d by them, with all the Privileges of 
« a Free Tenure, and diſcharg'd from all Services due to 
ce the Crown, and all other Incumbrances incident to Lay- 
« Fees, T his Grant has been made by us to the Church, 
cc in Honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the Bleſſed Virgin, and All- 
« Saints, and out of regard to the 9 Solemnity, and 
ce that Almighty God might vouchſafe his Bleſſing to us 
cc and our Poſterity. Dated at the Palace of Milton, in 
ce the Year 8 54, Indiction the ſecond, at the Feaſt of 
c Eaſter. 

The Terms, Date and Subſcriptions of this Charter, have 
induc'd ſeveral learned Men to believe it ſpurious. Bur 
without entring into the Controverſy, I ſhall content my 
ſelf with obſerving, that long before this Charter, the Cler- 


gy of England claim'd a Right to the Tithes, it they were 


not already in actual Poſſeſſion of them. This is evident 
from the ſeventeenth Caron of the Council of Calcuith x, 
held in 785, where we find they urg'd the Payment of 


Tithes from the Law of Moſes. It is true, King Ethel- 


Mulph might have a Mind to confirm the Rights of the Cler- 
, by granting them a Charter for the ſame. But in caſe 
e did fo, it is ſomewhat ſtrange he ſhou'd paſs over in 

Silence the Divine Right of Tithes, on which the Cler 

chiefly inſiſted. If this Charter therefore is not to be 
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of very doubtful Authority. Add to this, that by the 


Tenth Part of the Lands, muſt neceſſarily be meant the 


Tenth Part of the Profits, which muſt be own'd to be a 
very forc'd Interpretation, eſpecially in a Primordial Act, 
ſuch as this is *. 

In the Reigns of Ethelbald, Ethelbert, and Ethelred T, 
we have Nothing relating to the Church, but the Del- 
truction of the Monaſteries, and the pathetic Deſcriptions 
Hiſtorians give us of the Fury of the Danes againſt the 
Monks. *Tis on theſe things they chiefly dwell, as on 
Events they thought moſt proper for Hiſtory. They 
particularly regret the Downfall of the three famous Mo- 
naſteries of Croyland, Ely and Medeſbamſted, whoſe Monks 
were all maſſacred, and the Libraries burnt *. 
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The pretended Martyrdom of Edmund King of Eaſt- Remarkon 


Anglia wou'd require our Notice, had it not been ſpoken 
of before x. I call it pretended, becauſe it does not ap- 


Edmund's 
Martyr- 


r that this Prince loſt his Life in any of thoſe Cauſes, * p. 321, 


which make the Sufferer a Martyr. Otherwiſe, we muſt 


ſay that there were in England as many Martyrs as there 


were Chriſtians put to death by the Danes. However 
he ſtands in the Kalendar with that Title, and Miracles 
were affirm'd to be frequently wrought at his Tomb 
during ſeveral Ages. **, 

G g g 2 Tho“ 


* The Charter here tranſlated is in the Monaſticon, p. 100. and is 
dated at Wilton in 854. whereas there is another Charter very dif- 
ferent from this in Ingulphus and Matthew of Weſtminſter, dated at 
Wincheſter in 855. To ſolve this Difficulty, it is ſuppos'd that Erhel- 
wulph repeated this Grant firſt at Wilton for the Tithes only of his 
own Demeſns, and the Year following at Wincheſter for the Tithes of 
the whole Kingdom. Tho' it muſt be own'd that they both ſeem 
equally to extend to all his Dominions. See Ingulph. p. 17. Edit. 
Gal. & M. Weſt. Flor. Hiſt. An. $854. Ingulphus ſays, this Charter 
was made after Erhelwulph's return from Rome; but that cou'd not 
be, ſeeing he was then only King of Kent. 

* 1 See Ingulphus, p. 22, 23, 24. where you have a lamentable Ac- 

f theſe three Monaſteries. | 

* 2 Matthew Weſtminſter ſays, his Head being thrown among the 

Briars and Thornsin the ſame Wood, where Lodobroch was murder'd 


by Bern, (See Note p. 320) the Eaſt-Anglians, after the Danes were 
gone, went out to ſee for it, and having ſought in vain for ſome 


time, 
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Tho” I have amply inſiſted on every thing relating to 
the Reign of Alfred, yet it will not be improper to remind the 
Reader of two Particulars which may be of Uſe here- 
after. The firſt is, the Ruin of the Monaſteries, which 
was ſo great, that there was not a Monk left in England, 
having been all ſlain by the Danes, or forc'd to fly out 
of the Kingdom. Some of them perhaps took other Pro- 
feſſions when they ſaw that the Loſs of their Revenues had 
depriv'd them of the Means of their Subſiſtence. As ſoon 
as Alfred was rid of the Danes, he fell to building Mo- 
naſteries, and furniſh'd them with Foreign Monks, there 
being none in the Kingdom. It will ſeem ſtrange no 
doubt, that inſtead of being at the Expence of buildi 
New ones, he ſhou'd not chuſe to repair the Old, whol 
Walls, for the moſt Part, were ſtill remaining. But it muſt 
be obſerv'd, that the Secular Clergy had taken poſſeſſion of 
them, and lived there in common under the Direction of 
an Arch- Prieſt. It is plain Alfred ſaw ſome Inconveni- 
ency in diſſodging them. 

The other thing I wou'd put the Reader in mind of, 
is, the groſs Ignorance the Exgliſh were fallen into du- 
ring the War with the Danes. We have already ſeen, in 
the Life of Alfred, the Complaints of that Prince upon 
this Score. Twas this that put him upon inviting into his 
Dominions as many Learned Foreigners as he cou'd, upon 


Founding the Univerſity of Oxford *, and upon uſing 
ſeveral other Means to reſtore the Sciences in the Land. 


Edward 


time, the Head at laſt cried out, Here, Here, Here, and never ceas d 
till they came to the Place, The Head was put to his Body, and 
buried with ir. When they cameto take up his Corps, many Years 
after, it was ſound wholeand entire, and the Head grown on to the 
Body, without the leaſt Scar, only a Mark round the Neck like a Scar- 
let Thread. Mat. Weſt. Fl. Hiſt. An. 870. 

* There is a Paſlage in Aferius quoted by Mr. Cambden, that 
talks of a Diſpute between Grimbald, whom Alfred had ſent to Ox- 
ford, and the old Scholars ſettled there before. From whence it is 
inferr'd that Alfred was not the firſt Founder of this Univerſuy. On 
the other hand *tis objected, that this Paſſage in 4ſer is ſpurious. 
That it is not in the Copy publiſh'd by Archbiſhop Parkey ; that Uſher 
is poſitive for its being interpolated, and that it ſpeaks of things 22 
' ter 
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Edward the Elder, following the Example of his Fa- 
ther, founded, upon the ſame Motive, the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, as {ome aſſert *. I ſhall not here alledge the 
Reaſons for and againſt the Antiquity of this 3 
Univerſity, as being a Matter attended with great Difficulties, 
and at the ſame time not, immediately relating to the State of 
the Church. But we have another Particular belongin 
to this Reign, wherein Religion is more nearly concern'd, 
by reaion of the Conſequences pretended to follow from 
2 the which it will be proper to inſiſt upon a lit- 
tie. | 

Malmsbury relates in his Hiſtory, that in the Reign of Ovarien 
Edward the Elder, Pope Formoſus having been informed, 2 Han 
there had been a Yacaxcy in the Weſt-Saxon Sees for Seven of Pope For- 


Years moſus. 
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after Aſſer's Death, &c. It isfarther objected both againſt the Antiqui- 
ty of Cambridge as well as Oxford, that neither of them are men- 
tion'd by Bede, that Alcuin paſſes them over in filence, and talks of 
York as the Seat of Learning then. That Ingulphus in his Deſcriptions 
of the Burning of Libraries and Monafteries by the Danes, ſays not a 
word of any Damage done to Oxford or Cambridge. That Alfred 
com plains there were very few on this fide the Humber that underſtood 
the Church Prayers in Engliſh, or cou'd conſtrue Latin. Laſtly, that had 
there been then in Being two famous Univerſities in England, what 
Occaſion was there for his ſending beyond Sea for Learned Men to 
inſtruct his N The moſt probable Opinion therefore is, that 


the Univ 'Oxford was firſt founded by Alfred in 886. Sec Book 
of e Harp. Malm. a 
1 * There is a Manuſcript Charter of Privileges, lodg'd in the Li- 
brary of Clare-Hall, faid tobe granted to Cambridge by this _ Ed- 
ward, But however ſome have carried back the Antiquiry of this 
1 Univerſity to the Year 394 before Chrift, pretending it was then found- 
4 ed by one Cantaber a Spaniard, and that it was reſtor d by Sigebert 
s King of Eaff- Anglia in 630, whom others account the Founder. 
e But it is plain from the Reaſons in the Note above, that there was 
= no ſuch thing as any Univerſity at all till Afred's time. And as ſome 
ſay *, we have no authentick Teſtimony of an Univerſity at Cam- Coll. Eccl. 
at bridge till the Year 1110 (Xth Hen. I.) when Feffrie, Abbot of Croy- Hiſt. p. 
x- , ſent one Giſſebert a Divine, and three others to Cambridge to 299. 
is teach the Sciences, Theſe Monks coming to Cambridge, hired a Bars 
n to teach in, and in a Year's time their Audience ſo encreas d, that no 
is. Houſe or Barn was big enough to contain them. From this ſlender 
er beginning, ſays Petrus Bleſenſis, the Univerſity of Cambridge grew 
ne up to a Noble Seat of Learning. The firſt College, viz. Peter- Houſe, 


er was founded by Hugh Balſham Biſhop of Ely in 1284. 
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Vears N ſent a Bull into England, in which the 
King and all his Subjects were excommunicated. That 
the King upon this conven'd a Council, where Plegmund 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, having fully laid it before them, 
it was reſolv'd upon, that not only the Vacancies ſhou'd be 
fill'd up, but that three new Sees ſhou'd be erected in Weſ- 
ſex. Plegmund (continues this Hiſtorian *) took a Journey 
to Rome, to get the Cenſure taken off, and at his Return, 
conſecrated Seven Biſhops in one Day. An antient Re- 
giſter of the Priory of Canterbury en: much to the 
lame Purpoſe, but with this Addition, that the Council 
made a particular Proviſion for the Corniſh Men to recover 
them from their Errors x. By the way we are to un- 
derſtand, by the Errors of the Corniſh, who were ſome of 
the Remains of the old Britons, their refuſing to acknow- 
ledge the Papal Authority. 

The Roman Catholick Writers make a great Flouriſh u 
on this Bull, and produce it as a ſtrong Inſtance of the 
Pope's Authority, not only over the Biſhops, but the Kings 
of England x. But after all, this Ball, upon Examina- 
tion, will be found inconſiſtent with Chronology. Malm 
bury dates it in 904. But Pope Formoſus died in 896, 
nd was dragg'd out of his Grave in 897 by Stephen his 
Succeſlor. Baronius, to ſolve this Difficulty, ſays the 
Date in Malmabury is falſe, and ſhou'd be written 894 
inſtead of 904. Tis true, this Correction ſets the Mat- 
ter right as to Formoſus, but then the Cardinal falls into 
another Anachroniſm with regard to Edward; who mount- 
ed not the Throne till the Year 900. Edward therefore 
muſt be chang'd into Alfred. But no Hiſtorian mentions 
Alfred's being excommunicated. Notwithſtanding all 
this, they are extremely loth to part with this pretended 
Bull. Some have ſuppos'd two Excommunications threat- 
ned: One by Pope Formoſus in 894 againſt the Biſhops 
only, without any Mention of King Edward: Another 
by Pope John IX, which menac'd the King. To ſup- 
port this Suppoſition, rangi fl who ſpeaks of For- 
moſus's Bull, and Polydore Virgil, who mentions Pope 
John's, are cited. But theſe Authorities are very inſuf- 
ficient, 
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ficient, ſince Malmsbury is plainly miſtaken, either in the 
Date, or in the Name of the Pope; and Polydore Virgil 
does not ſay it was John IX, as is pretended, but John 
X, that threatned Edward with Excommunication, as indeed 
it muſt be, if the Bull was dated in 904. Thus this Bull, 
they have made ſo much Noiſe about, falls to the Ground, 
being inconſiſtent with Chronology. 

As to the Conſecration of the Seven Biſhops mention'd 
by Malmsbury, we have not the ſame Reaſon to queſtion 
the Matter of Fact. Tho' as to the time, this Circum- 
ſtance is ſomewhat perplex'd ; it 1s certain however, that in 
the Beginning of the Xth Century, there were ſix Biſhops 
in Weſſex, whereas a little before there were but three. 
Ralph de Diceto places the 8 of the three new Sees 
in 909. To reconcile this Hiſtorian with Malmabury, 
who fixes the Date of them to 904, this Expedient is pro- 
pos'd, which, if not well grounded, is at leaſt not impro- 
bable. It is thought, that in the Symod or mixt Aſſembly 


held at Wincheſter in 904, the erection of the three new 


Biſhopricks was determin'd. Bur as theſe new Sees were 
to be taken out of the Dioceſes of Wincheſter and Sherborn, 
it was agreed, that this ſhou'd not be done rill after the 
Death of the preſent Biſhops, that the Revenues they 
had hitherto enjoy'd might not be leſſen'd. Both theſe 
Biſhops happening to die in 909, or perhaps a little be- 
fore, and the Biſhopricks of Worceſter and Suſſex being alſo 
vacant at the ſame time, Plegmund conſecrated Seven 
Biſhops at once, namely, Fridſtan Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
Mereſtan of Sherborn, Kenulph of Worceſter, Beornock of 
Selſey 1n Suſſex, Eadulph of Crediton, or Kirton, Athelm 
of Wells, and Athelſtan of Petrock ſtow or Padſtow in Corn- 
wal. The three laſt Sees were the newly erected. Tho' 
Malmsbury and Higden affirm the new erected Biſhopricks 
had the Pope's Confirmation, it 1s certain, at that time, 
and for more then 200 Years after, there was no ſuch. 
thing requir'd. And therefore *tis probable, when the 


mention'd the Pope's Confirmation, they had an Eye to the 
Cuſtoms of their own Times. 


We 
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We meet with very few Particulars of Moment, ex- 
cept ſome Comncils ſpoken of hereafter in the Reigns of 
Athelftan, Edmund, and Edred. The moſt remarkable 
Great Pri- one, was the Charter of Privileges granted by Ed- 
_ %% und, on Account of Dunſtan the Feſt Abbot, to Glaſ- 
granted to 5 > "of 
Glaſſenbu- ſenbury Abby, after it was re-built, Theſe Privileges were 
ry Abby. ſo extraordinary, that it ſeem'd as if the King had a Mind 
to inveſt the Abby with a ſort of Sovereign Power within 
the Precincts of its Juriſdiction . . 

Turketul The Abby of Croy/and was alſo rebuilt, in the Reign 
rebuilds of Edmund, by Turketul, the King's Couſin and Chan- 
Croyland, cellor. He afterwards turn'd Monk himſelf, and was made 
Abbot by Edred, who put him in Poſſeſſion, by the De- 
livery of a Paſtoral Staff, according to the Cuſtom of 
bt is re. thoſe Days. Turbetul obtain'd a very advantagious Charter 
Jagd the for his Abby. However Edred refuus'd to grant him the 
282 Privilege of Sanctuary, which that Abby had enjoy d be- 
fore it was deſtroy'd; being unwilling Alalefactors ſhou'd 
be protected from Juſtice. | 

This Prince was entirely ſway'd by Dunſtan, who made 
uſe of his Intereſt, not only to put the Monks in poſſeſſion 
of the Abbies, which the Secular Clergy had f er, 
to themſelves, but alſo of the Benefices. If Eared had not 
died ſo ſoon, Dunſtan, no doubt, wou'd have ſettled this 
Affair in ſuch a Manner, as to have made it Te N of be- 
ing undone again. But this Prince dying before Matters 
cou'd be compleated, Edwy his Succeſſor turn'd the 
Monks out of the e. and even out of ſome of their 
Monaſteries. To read the tragical Complaints of the 
Moni ſy Hiſtorians upon this Occaſion, and their bitter 
Invectives againſt Edu, one wou'd imagine this Prince 
had utterly rooted out the Chriſtian Religion. Where- 
as upon a cloſer Inquiry, it will appear, that the Monks 
were dilpoſſeſs d only of the two Monaſteries of Abbing- 
ton and Malmsbury . They were fo 3 at 

their 


* This Charter was engroſs'd in Letters of Gold in a Book of the 
four Goſpels, and preſented to the Abby by the King. : 

* 1 Or perhaps Glaſſenbury, which were all the Monks had in Ed- 
3%; time, the 1eſt were in poſſeſſion of the Seculars. See Tinmuth. 
Hil. Aur, MS. I. 21. Hulſtan. Vt. Ethel, 
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their being thus expell'd their Abies, that they ſtirr'd up 
the — and Mercians to a Revolt, as hath been 
related. | ; 
There is no need of repeating here, what has already 
been ſaid of the great Intereſt of Dunſtan in the Reign of 
Edgar, and what he did in favour of the Monte. The 
Truth is, he can't be blam'd for exerting his Power in re- 
placing them in the Monafteries. Though the Religions 
Houſes had been deſerted during the Wars, they be- 
long'd not to the Secular Clergy, ſince they were founded 
purely for the Mons. But he is not to be ſo eaſily ex- 
cus'd, for his endeavouring to introduce the Monks into 
the Benefices, on Pretence that the Secular Prieſts were moſt 
of them married. I ſhall not examine here upon what 
Grounds the Councils and Popes prohibited the Clergy from 
marrying. This Matter has been ſo fully handled by ſeve- 
ral Authors, that nothing new can be ſaid upon this Head. 
I ſhall only Remark, that from the Converſion of the Eu- 
gliſh to Dunſtax's Time, the Clergy of England had not 
tied themſelves up to Celibacy, and that Dunſtan undertook 
an unprecedented thing, when he went about to oblige 
them to it, in Purſuance to the Decrees of the Popes, It 
has been obſerv'd in the Reign of Edgar, how Dunſt an, 
countenanc'd by that Prince, gain'd his Point fo far, as not 
indeed to oblige them to pur away their Wives, but to 
expel them their Benefices for keeping them. But notwith- 
ſtanding his great Intereſt and vaſt Affection to the Monks, 
he cou'd never get them into the Northern Monaſteries. 
For above two hundred Years the Abbies in thoſe Parts 
were uninhabited, and the Name of a Monk was ſcarce 
heard of there. | 
I have but little to ſay about the erecting new Biſhop- 74, rewos 
ricks, or the removing the Epiſcopal Sees from one Place val of the 
to another, at a Time when one Half cf the Kingdom Efi/copat 
t was in the Hands of the Danes, who as yet were Pagans. mm / 
Northumberland, Mercia, and Eaſt- Avglia, being expos'd 
to their continual Ravages, it is not to be expected, the Al- 
fairs of the Church ſhould go on in a regular Courſe. - 
Eaſt- Anglia had never a Biſhop for above two hundred 
Ges pes Years, 
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Years, and in Northumberland, the Biſhoprick of Ha- 

ulſtad was reduc'd to ſo wretched a Condition, that after 
Terkia been a long Time without a Biſhop, they were 
conſtrain'd at laſt to unite it to the See of Jork. During 
Alfred's Reign, the Biſhopricks of Leiceſter and Lincoln 


* Oxford- Were united, and the See remov'd to Dorcheſter &, where 


ſhire. 


The Coun- 
cils. 


it continued till the Reign of William the Conqueror, when 
it was tranſlated back again to Lincoln. I have already 
mention'd the Erection of the three new Biſhopricks in 
Weſſex, This is all I have to ſay on this Head, unleſs I 
were to give a Liſt of the Names of the Biſhops that ſuc- 
ceeded in each See, but that would lead me too far. Thoſe 
who have a mind to it, may conſult Dr. Heylin, who has 
publiſh'd a Book upon that Subject, wherein you have the 
Year of the Inſtalment of each Biſhop. 

The Councils that were held in this Interval, were pro- 
perly mixt Aſſemblies, made up of the Clergy and Nobility, 
and term'd in Saxon, Wittena-Gemot, that is, an Aſeml] 
of wiſe Men, or rather, AMycel-Synod, which ſignifies in 
the ſame Language, the Great, or General Aſſembly. Both 
theſe Names are render d in Latin by the Word Con- 
cilium. But becauſe in theſe Aſſemblies the Laws and Or- 
dinances relating to the Church as well as the State, were e- 
nated, ſeveral of them are reckon'd among the Comncils 
or Synods. As for Synods, _— only of Eccleſraſticks, 
it does not appear there was ſo much as one, from Egbert 
to Edward the Martyr. 

Next to the Aſſembly of Wincheſter, where Ethelwalph 


is ſaid to have given a Grant of the Tithes, the moſt con- 


ſiderable with regard to Religion, was the Synod of Graet- 

ley, in the Reign of Athelſtan. The Canons or Laws o 

this Council are theſe. | | 
The Iſt enjoins the Payment of Tithes *“. 


The 


* To which is added the King's Order to all his Officers and Go- 
vernors, to maintain a poor Man in Diet and Cloaths. This ſeems 
to be at the King's Charge, They were each of them alſo to ma- 
numiſe a Slave. = 5 
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The IId. commands the Magiſtrates to put the Laws 
in Execution againſt thoſe that were convicted by all the 
Circumſtances of an Ordeal Tryal . 

The IIId is againſt Witchcraft and Highwaymen. 

The IVth itlates to the Towns where the Money was 
to be coin'd. At Canterbury there were to be ſeven Mints, 
four for the King, two for the Archbiſhop, and one for 


the Abbot of St. Auguſtine s. Rocheſter was to have three, 


two for the King, and one for the Biſhop *. | 

The Vth regulates the Circumſtances and Formalities 
of the Ordeal Tryal, to know whether the Perſon accus'd 
were guilty or not. And here we have two things worth 
remarking. The firſt is, that the Prieſts are ſpoken of as 
fix'd or ſettled in certain Places. Whence it 1s plain, that 
in thoſe Days they did not live together in Common; 
but each had his particular Church. The ſecond is, that 
the accus'd Perſon was to receive the conſecrated Bread. 


. Whence it may be inferr'd, that ſince the Euchariſt was 


call'd Bread after the Conſecration, the Church of Eng- 
land was far from believing Tranſubſtantiation. 

The VIth forbids Buying and Selling on Sundays. 

The VIIth is againſt Perjuries and falſe Witneſſes. 

The VIIIth orders the Biſhops to aſſiſt the Judges in 
the Execution of the Laws, and to fit upon the Bench 
with them. | | 

The IXth lays a Fine upon remiſs and negligent Ma- 
giſtrates, which was to be paid to the Biſhop. 

We find another Synod or mixt Aſembly, in the Reign 
of Edmund, wherein the Ceremonies of Marriage, and Pre- 
liminary Securities, the Parties were to give one another, 


are ſettled. 
Rh 2 I have 


*1 See the Manner of this Tryal at length, in the Diſſertation on the 
Government and Laws of the Anglo-Saxons. 

*2 London was to have 8. Wincheſter 6. Lewis, Southampton, Exeter, 
Shaftsbury, Wareham, two each, and every other great Town was to 
have one. If any Perſon belonging to theſe Mmts was found guilty 
of debaſing the Coin (which was to be all of one Sort) his right 
Hand wasto be cut off, and nail'd upon the ou: ſide of the Mint, See 
Spelman Cron. Vol. I. 
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J have given an account elſewhere of the Council where 
Edgar harangued fo ſtrenuouſly againſt the Secular Prieſts, 
— of ſeveral others, that were conven'd about the Con- 

troverſy between the Monde and Clergy, and therefore ſhall 
ſay nothing more of them here. g 
Odo's Too the Eccleſiaſtical Laws paſs'd at theſe General Aſſem- 
Conftituti- hlies or Councils, may be ſubjoin'd certain Conſtitutions made 
ey 43. In thoſe Days. The ten following ones are Odo's, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. 
The Iſt threatens all thoſe who injure the Church in her 
Property, with Excommunication. 
The IId exhorts Princes [and other Great Alen] to 
be govern'd by the Directions of the Biſhops, becauſe 
God has entruſted them with the Keys of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

The IIId admoniſhes Biſhops to diſcharge their 

2 without any mercenary Views, or Reſpect of Per- 
ons. | 
The IVth and Vth give good Advice to the 
Clergy. ; 

The VIth does the ſame with regard to the Monks. 

The VIIth prohibits unlawful Marriages, upon the 
Score of nearneſs of Relation: But the Degrees of Con- 
ſanguinity and Afﬀenity, are not recited. 

The VIIIch recommends Unity and Charity among 
Chriſtians. 5 0 

The IXth preſſes Faſting on Wedneſdays, Fridays, an 
the four E „belle. Ping 5 2 

The Xth enjoins the punctual Payment of Tithes, 
„Mal. iii. from Reaſons taken out of the Old Teſtament *, without 

10. any mention of Ethelwulph's Charter. 

Other Con- There are ether Conſtitutions, publiſh'd under King Ed. 

ſtitutions. gar, but the Author of them is unknown. The principal 

ones are, | 

The Iſt, which confirms the Civil Privileges and Im- 
ee of the Church, and orders the Payment of 
Tithes. 7 5 


And 
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And the Vth, by which the Solemnity of Sunday is 
to begin at three a- Clock on Saturday in the Afternoon *. 

In this Reign were publiſh'd a Body of Canons **, of 
which the following ones are particularly remarkable. 

By the Vth, if a Prieſt receiv'd any Injury, the Com- 
plaint was to be preferr'd to the Synod, who were to treat 
the Caſe, as if he Injury had actually been done to the 
whole Body of the Clergy, and take care that Satisfaction 
be made at the Diſcretion of the Biſhop of the Dioceſe. 

The XIth enjoins the Prieſts to learn ſome Employ- 
ment, in order to get their Livelihood in caſe of Misfor- 
tune. 

The XVIIth orders Parents to teach their Children 
the Lord's Prayer and the Apoſtle's Creed, without learning 
of which they were neither to be admitted to the Eucha- 
riſt, nor buried in conſecrated Gronnd. 


r 


: The XXIXth forbids the burying in Churches all thoſe 

| that were not of known and approv'd Probity. _ 

e The XXXIId prohibits the Prieſts from officiating 
without the Service- Book before them, for fear the truſting 
to their Memories might make them miſtake. 

e By the XXXVIth no Perſon was to eat or drink be- 

: fore the receiving the Communion. 

The XXXVIIIth enjoins the Prieſt to have the Holy 

g Euchariſt ** always ready by him: But in caſe it grew 
ſo Stale that it could not be eaten without diſguſting the 

d Palate, it was to be burnt in a clear Fire, and the Aſhes 

laid 

55 

* * And to continue till Break of Day on Monday, Spelman p. 444. 
Edgar made ſeveral other Conſtitutions for the Regulation of Religious 

a Houſes. In thoſe in the Book belonging to Wincheſter Cathedral, Ed- 

5a gar makes himſelf General, as we may call it, of the Monks, and the 


SOueen of the Nuns. Spelman, p. 447. 
* Theſe Canons were tranſlated by Sir H. Spelman, from a Saxon 


n- Manuſcript in Bennet College in Cambridge. Tis not known where 

of or 5 what Authority they were drawn up. Coll. Eccl. Hiſt. 
p- 186. | 

* That is, the conſecrated Bread. Had they thought then, that 

nd our Saviour's Fleſh and Bones, as the Trent Chatechiſm words it, had 


been preſent under the Appearance of Bread, they would never have 
burat the Euchariſt in this Manner. 
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laid under the Altar. It is eaſy to ſee by this, what 
the Church's Opinion was then of the Euchariſt, ſince it 


was believ'd it could grow Stale, and that it was to be 
burnt after it was ſpoil'd. 


The LIIId forbids the eating of Blood *r. 

After theſe Canons, there follows a very particular Form 
of Confeſſion, with what Penances the Confeſſor is to enjoin. 
We find here that the Penitent was order'd to ſay the Lord's 
Prayer threeſcore times a Day, but not ſo much as one 
Ave Maria; a plain Caſe, that the praying to the Virgin 
Mary was not yet introduced into the Church. 

Nothing more remains relating to the Church of thoſe 


Days, but to give a brief Account of the moſt noted 
Perſons for their Piety and Learning. 


The firſt Saint we meet with is Swithin or Swithun *, 
who, after he had been Preceptor to King Ethehvulph, was 
promoted to the See of Wincheſter. By his Advice E- 
thelwulph is ſaid to have granted a Charter to the Church 
for the Tithes. This was ſufficient to have gain'd him a 
Saintſhip, though he had been diſtinguiſh'd upon no o- 
ther Account. But beſides this, he is affirm'd to have 
wrought abundance of Miracles, which I don't think 
proper to inſert here. | 

Humbert, Biſhop of Eaſt- Anglia, maſſacred or, if you 
will, martyr'd by the Danes, with King Edmund, has 
the Honour alſo of being rank'd with the Saints. 

Alfred the Great, ſetting aſide his Royal Dignity, 
was one of the moſt conſiderable for his Piety and 
Learning . 


Johannes 


* The LXIVth declares Hunting and Hawking are improper Di- 
verſions for a Prieſt, who is to make Books his Entertainments. 


Spel. | 
PF He was bred a Monk at Winchefter, where he was made Ab- 
bot. Malm. 


*3 He was twelve Years of Age before he could read, which he 
firſt began to learn upon this Occaſion, His Mother ſeeing him one 
Day mightily delighted with a little Book, beautifully adorn'd with 
Capital Letters in Gold and other Colours, faid, in his and his Bro- 


ther's hearing, She would give that Book to him that ſhould firſt get 
it 
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Johannes Scot us, ſirnam'd Erigena, that is, Ir iſhman, Scotus. 


s being then call'd Erin, ] liv'd at this time. He 
ad acquir'd a great Reputation in France, where Charles 
the Bald entertain'd him at his Court, and us'd to converſe 
with him with great Familiarity *, when Alfred invited 
him over into England. Art firſt he was the King's Pre- 
ceptor in 1 and the other Sciences, afterwards he 
taught at Oxford, from whence, in all appearance, he was 
remov'd to Malmsbury, ſince it was in this Monaſtery that 
he is ſaid to be ſtabb'd to Death by his Scholars with their 
Pen-knives. Before he left France, he had engag'd, by the 
Emperor's Order, in the Diſpute concerning the Nature 
of the Euchariſt. In his Treatiſe ** upon this Subject 
he had ſtrongly argued againſt Paſchaſius's Doctrine, who 
maintain'd, that hs Body of Chriſt in the Euchariſts was 
the Same that was born of the Bleſſed Virgin. It muſt 
needs be that the contrary Opinion, defended by Scotus, 
was not look d upon then as Heretical, ſince it prevented 
not Alfred from inviting him into England, having a very 
great Eſteem for him, and entruſting him with the Educa- 
tion of Youth. It is even certain he was honour'd as a 


Saint 


it by Heart. Alfred, who knew not ſo much as his Letters, tho* 
12 Years old, applied himſelf fo diligently ro his Buſineſs, that he 
never left till he cou'd read and repeat the Book to his Mother. From 
this time, he had a great Reliſh for Books, and ſtudied hard. There 
is extant of this Monarch's Works, relating to Hiſtory, a Paraphraſti- 
cal Tranſlation of Bede's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory, and a ſhort Genealogy of 
the Kings of the Weſt-Saxons. Poſterity had ſo great a Veneration 
for his Memory, that he has the Title of Saint ſometimes beſtow'd u 

on him, and what is more, his Name ſtands in the Calendar of the 

Engliſh Martyrology printed in 1608, and in two Saxon Calendars cited 
by the Annotator on the Saxon Tranſlation of the N. T. The day ot 
his Death is regiſtred on the 26th of October. 

*The Emperor one day, as he was ſitting oppoſite to him at 
Table, ask'd him merrily, ga intereſt inter Scotum & Sotum ? He 
replied, Menſa tantum. Which the Emperor took in good Part. 
Hoved. | 

This Book was condemn'd by the Council of Verceils, logo. 
Bering. Epiſt. ad Rich. *Tis now loſt, tho' ſome will have it to be 


the ſame with that which goes by the Name of Ratram or Bertram. 
But Mabillon confutes this Opinion. 


* Creſly's 
Church- 
Hiſtory of 
Engl. p. 
773. 


Grimbald. 
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Saint and a Martyr after his Death. Roger de Hovedon 
ſays, Scotus at firſt had an obſcure Burial : but that after- 
wards, a miraculous Light ſhining over his Grave for 
ſeveral Nights together, the Monks of St. Lawrence's re- 
mov'd his Body into their Church, and buried it cloſe by 
the Altar. His Epitaph alſo, the Antiquity whereof, ac- 
cording to Malmubury, appears from the Structure and 
Diction of the Verſes &, is expreſs for his paſſing for a 
Saint, when that was made. All theſe Circumſtances are 
a ſtrong Preſumption, at leaſt, that Tranſubſtantiation was 
not the Doctrine of the Church of England at that time. 
For had it been ſo, how was it poſſible the Engliſh ſhau'd 
honour as a Saint, one that had ſo openly combated their 
Opinion. This Inference a little puzzles the Roman Ca- 
tholicks. However, one of their Hiſtorians * does not 
{cruple to own, that the Name of Scot is regiſtred in the 
SUPPLEMENT of the Gallican Martyrology, and com- 
memorated among the Saints on the fourth of the Ides of 
November. He moreover adds, that his Name had been 
inſerted even in the Roman Martyrology, and did remain 
there till expung'd by Cardinal Baronius. It is true, this 
Hiſtorian pretends, that Scotus retracted his former Errors: 
but gives us no Authority for what he ſays. He only 
alledges, that without a Recantation, it is not likely the 
Church wou'd have thus honor'd his Memory. But this 
is ſuppoling that Tranſubſtantiation was the Doctrine 
of the Church at that time, which muſt firſt be prov'd, 
before his Argument can be of any Force. 

Grimbald liv d alſo at this time: He was one of the firſt 
Claſs for his Learning, and had a great Reputation. He was 
invited over into England by Alfred the Great, who was 
acquainted with him at Rheims, and preferr'd him to the 
Government of the New Abby at Wincheſter. 
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Among 


* Clauditur hoc Tumulo Sanctus Sophiſta Johannes, 
Qui ditatus erat jam vivens dogmate Miro, 
Martyrio tandem Chriſti conſcendere Regnum, 


Quo Meruit. Sancti regnant per Sæcula Cuncti. Malms. 
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Among the Engliſhmen that were eminent for their Aſſerius 
Learning, Aſſerins was one of the moſt conſiderable. He -—_——_ 
wrote the Life of Alfred the Great in 893, and died 
Biſhop of St. Davids in Wales x. He was not the ſame 
with the Biſhop of Sherborn of that Name, who died in 
883. 

Werefvid, Biſhop of Worceſter in Mercia, liv'd in the Wereſtid, 
Reign of King Buthred. When the Danes made them» 
ſelves Maſters of Mercia, he retir'd into France, from 
whence he was recall'd by King Alfred. He tranſlated 
the Dialogues of Gregory the Great into Saxon; and having 
had a greatReputation when living, he was regiſtred a Saint 
after his Death. 

Plegmund, who was Archbiſhop of Canterbury, paſs'd Plegmund, 
for a very learned Prelate, and particularly eminent for his 
Skill in Divinity. 

Dunulf had been an Herdſman. He is affirm'd by ſome Dunult- 
to be the fame that ſhelter'd Afred, whilſt the Danes were 
Maſters of the Kingdom. However this be, he had the 
0g Fortune to be known by this Prince, who finding 

im a Perſon of a great Genius and much above his Birt 
and Employment, got him inſtructed in Learning, and 
promoted him afterwards to the See of Wincheſter. As this 
City was then the Metropolis of Weſſex, where Alfred kept 


BR at « 


* He was bred a Monk of Menevia or St. Davids, whom the 
80 King prevail'd upon, with much ado, to come to Court, on conditi- 

on he ſhou'd ſtay their Six Months, and at his Abby Six Months, by 
'as Turns. He wrote the Life of Alfred to the Arth Year of his Age, 
35 i. e.) to the Year 893, according to his Computation. It was 
he Continued to Alfred's Death by ſome later Hand. He ſhows thro? 
the whole a great Deal of Modeſty. He mentions nothing of the 

viſionary Dialogue *twixt Aifred and St. Cuthberr, which other Hiſ- 

torians lar ely inſiſt on. He is copied by Florence of Worceſter, and 
07 others. This Treatiſe was firſt Publiſh'd by ' Archbiſhop Parker in 

the old Saxon Character. A new Edition is lately put out by Mr. 
Wiſe, Fellow of Trinity College Oxford, with a Vindication of the con- 
teſted Clauſe about the Antiquity of Oxford. Another Piece has been 
Publiſh'd by Dr. Gale, under the Title of Aſerins's Annals. The 
Learn'd Editor does not queſtion but tis the true Off- ſpring of 4/- 
ſerius. Leland calls it the Chronicle of St. Neor's; becauſe he found 


it in that Monaſtery. | 8 
— Iii his 
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Wulfig. 


Neots. 


Odo. 
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his uſual Refidence, he us'd the Advice of this Prelate in 
Affairs of the greateſt Moment. 

Mulſig, Bilhop of London, had alſo a great Share in this 
Prince's Eſteem, as appears by his Letter to this Prelate 
prefix'd to his Tranſlation of Gregory's Paſtoral. 

Neots was an Abbot diſtinguiſh'd for his Birth, Learn- 
ing, Regularity, and Zeal for promoting the Intereſt of the 
true Religion. Some ſay, he was nearly related to Kung 
Alfred, and others, that he was deſcended from the Blood- 
Royal of Eaſt-Arnglia, He died in 890 in Cormual, 
where he left his Name to the Town of MNeorſtoxw or St. 
Neods &. bs 

Odo, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was the Son of an 
Eaſt- Anglian Dane. Tho' he was born of Pagan Parents, 
he had the good Fortune of knowing and reliſhing the 
Chriſtian Religion, and for that Reaſon was expell'd his 
Father's Houſe. In this Extremity, he put himſelf into 
the Service of an Expliſh Nobleman, who had him bap- 
tis'd, and put him to School. When he became capable, 
he went into Orders, in the Reign of Edward the Elder. 
His Zeal, Virtue, and Capacity, gain'd him ſo great a 
Character, that Athelſtan made him Biſhop of Sherbors. 

Some aſcribe to the Efficacy of his Prayers, the glorious 
Victory this Prince obtain'd over the Danes at Brunan- 
burgh. Odo had no leſs Intereſt with King Edmund, who 
reſolvd to promote him to the Archiepiſcopal See of Can- 
terbury: but Odo modeſtly excus'd himſelf, telling the King 
his Abilities were too ſlender for ſo High a Poſt. The 
King not admitting his Excuſe, he further alledged, that 
Tranſlations were not warrantable by the Canons. This 
Scruple being remov'd, by bringing for Precedents the 
Tranſlations of FJuſtus and Mellitus from Rocheſter and 
London to Canterbury, he ſtarted another Objection, and 
alledg*d, that the Archbiſhops from Auguſtin downwards, 


having 


* Where he was buried, and when Earl Alrick's Seat in Huntingten- 
ſhire was turn'd into a Monaſtery upon his Account, his Body was 
remov'd thither, and the Town, before call'd Ainulphibury, was from 


him nam'd St. Neot's. From whence his Bones were a third time 
remoy'd to Croyland Minſter in 1213. 
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_ been all 2onks &, he look'd upon himſelf as un- 
qualified for that Station, ſince he had not been educated 
under any Religious Rule. This new Difficulty was alſo 
got over by ſending to the Abbot of Fleury in France, 
and ox ogy avs to admit Odo into his Society. Thus 
this Prelate, having nothing more to object, accepted at 
length, though with a great deal of Reluctance, the See 
of Canterbury. As he became afterwards a vigorous Cham- 
pion for the Monks, it may be preſum'd, this was one of 
the chief Reaſons of his being plac'd among the moſt il- 
luſtrious Eccleſiaſticks of his Time. He is ſaid alſo to have 
the Gift of Miracles, which the Favourers of the Mons 
ſeldom fail'd of being honour'd with. 

Dunſtan would make a large Article here, did I nat 
think, what I have elſewhere ſaid of him ſufficient ta 
make his Character known. There are Modern Hiſtorians, 
even among the Proteſtants themſelves, who, carried away 
by the Teſtimonies of the antient Writers, have given 
great Commendations to this pretended Saint, without con- 
—_— upon what doubtful Authorities they proceed. It 
is highly probable, that Dunſt ans firm Adherence to the 
Monks, was the Ground of thoſe exceſſive Prailes they 
loaded him with, and which, without that, he would not 
perhaps have been thought worthy *. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Ethelwald, Biſhop of Win- Ethel wald 
cheſter, and Ofwald, Biſhop ot Worceſter firſt, and after- and Of 
o W wards Archbiſhop of York, Their great Zeal in the Cauſe Wald. 

of the Monk, is doubtleſs what contributed the moſt to 


their Reputation. The Mond being almoſt the only 
©" "0 Writers 


Dunſtan. 


* There were ſeveral that in all probability were not Monks, as 
Wigherd, whom Bede ( 1. 4. c. 1.) calls a Prieſt, and Nothelm, who 
ſucceeded Tatwine, 


*The famous Story of St. Dunſtan and the Devil is thus related 
by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians. As St. Dunſtan was one Day buſied in his 
Cell near Glaſſenbury, in making a Gold Cup of a curious Workman- 4 
ſhip, the Devil appear'd to him in a beautiful Form, tempting him 1 
to Sin. Dunſtan perceiving in Spirit who he was, takes up a red 
hot Pair of Tongs, and catching hold of the Devil by the Noſe, 
made him how!l in ſuch a terrible Manner, that he was heard all 
over the Neighbourhood. Hig. Polych. p. 270. Edit. Gale. 


Turketul. 


The Hiſtory of ENG AN D. Vol. I. 
Writers in thoſe Days, have drawn their Characters ac- 
Sos? as they were prompted by their Prejudices and 
Intereſts. | | 
Turketul, King Edmund's near Relation and Chancellor, 
became famous in this Age, for preferring a Cloiſter to a 
Court, where he liv'd in great Reputation.” But what en- 
'hanc'd his Merit the moſt with the Hiſtorians, was his 
rebuilding and reſtoring to its former Splendour, the Abbey 
of Croyland &, demoliſh'd by the Danes. ng | 


* Turketul left the Monaſtery at his Death in Poſſeſſion of many 
curious Relicks; among the reſt, Ingulphus (p. 51. Hiſt, Croyl. Edit, 
Gale) mentions the Lumò of St. Bartholomew the Apoſtle, given him 
when Chancellor by the Emperor; he had ſo great a Veneration for 
it, that he always carry'd it about him, and when in any Danger, 
croſs'd himſelf with it. The naming of Bells, together with the 
Benediction, as a defenſative againſt Thunder and Lightning, being in- 
troduc'd in this Age by Pope John XIV. Turketul caſt a great Bell, 
which he call'd Guthlac. His Succeſſor taking the Hint, added ſome 
more to it; and made the firſt tuneable Ring of Bells in England. 


The End of the firſt Volume. 
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the Genealogrcal Tables. 


27 STO RT lays before our Eyes four things, which are 
41 Eſſential to it, 1. The Events 2. The Place where : 

3. The Time when they happen d. 4. The Perſons who 
were the Actors. If therefore, in order to underſtand a Hi- 
ſtory perfeitly, it is _— to have a Knowledge of the 
Country where the Scene of the Actious lies, by means of Geo- 
graphy, and of the Times wherein they were tranſatted by 
Chronology ; it is no leſs requiſite to know the Perſons con. 
cern'd by the Help of Genealogies, which very often diſco- 
ver the Motives and Reaſons of things. Nay, Geneal 
has this great Advantage above Geography and Chronos 
logy, whos theſe laſt preſent to the Mind ſome particular 
Actions only, the bare Names in a Genealogical Table, form, 
if may ſo ſay, an Abſtract of all the remarkable Events in 
thoſe Perſons Lives. . 

Nothing is more eaſy than to make Genealogies; but it is 
very hard to draw them up in a clear diſtinct Man- 
ner, and to obſerve a fix d and conflant Method, 
which repreſents to the Eye and Mind what one looks after, 
without the leaft Trouble. This I have endeavour d to do, 
by the Means of the following Rules, which it will be proper 
70 lay before the Reader. 88 | 

I. The Genealogical Tables are divided by Horizontal 
Lines mark d, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. On the firſt Line is plac d 
the Name of the common Stoch, whoſe Poſterity is ſet down 
ou the other Lines. Thus all that are plac d on the ſame 
Horixontal Line (or between the ſame Figures) are at an 
equal Diſtance, or in the ſame Degree from the common Ori- 
yu Hence may be ſeen by the caft of an Eye, the Num- 

er of Generations from the common Root, and the Degrees 
of Conſanguinity between the Deſcendants, For Inſtance, . 
{ K k k z 
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the Table of Woden's Poſterity, Woden being the common 
Stock of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, Hengiſt firſt King of 
Kent is plac'd on Line (6), by which is meant that Hen- 
gilt is the 5th Deſcendant from Woden. Afterwards in 
the Genealogical Table of rhe Kings of Kent, Hengiſt is 
lac'd on a Line mark'd, 6, by which means one 8 im- 
mediately ſee how many Degrees any one of Hengiſt' De- 
Wer 5 tin; nw Woden. 1 | 

England ceaſing to be under the Dominion of the Saxons 
95 the Conqueſt of the Normans, Inſtead of Woden, 

illiam the Conqueror is made the common Root of the En- 
gliſh Kings down to the preſent Time. Accordingly in the 
Genealogy of William the Conqueror, his Name ſtands 
upon the Line mark'd, (I.) to denote his being the Stock 
from whence all the others ſpring. For Inſtance, Edward III, 
in this Table, being on Line (9.) in the Table of his own 
Poſterity he is plac d at the ſame Number, to ſhew it is on- 
ly a Continuation of the Genealogy of William the Con- 
queror. 

2. The Sons are always plac'd according to the Order of 
their Birth, from the Left- Hand towards x 3 Right, by which 
Means the eldeſt Branches are diſtinguiſh'd from the younger, 
at one view. The ſame Order is not obſerv'd with regard 
to the Daughters, who are plac'd in the void Spaces, ſo as to 
prevent the Lines from running out to too great a Length. 
But however the elder ſtands always on the Lefi-Hand ff the 
jounger Sifter. | 

3. The Children of the ſame Prince are plac'd ſo that their 
Father ſtands in the Line over them, juſt in the Middle of 
them, which ſaves a great deal of Trouble and Confuſion. 

4. As the only End of theſe Genealogical Tables is to fa- 
eilitate the * this Hiſtory, ſeveral Perſons who died 
young, or unmarried, or without Iſſue, and the like, are 
omitted. 

5. One of the chief things which render Genealogies plain 
and uſeful, is to load them with as few Words as poſſible. 
By which means the blank, Spaces will remain the larger be- 
ten the Names, than which nothing contributes ſo much to 
wake the Tables clear and diſtinct. This is the Reaſon the 
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following Abbreviations are made uſe of, as, E. for Farl, 
D. for Duke, X. for King. Q. for Queen, W. for Wife, 
d. for died. The Names written in Italian Character, un- 
der thoſe that are Part of the Genealogy, denote the Hus- 


: Sledda : 
bands or Wives. For [»ſtance, ret This 


ſignifies that Sledda married Ricula Princeſs of Kent. When 
two or more Names are under another, with Numbers before 
them, this means, 1. Wife, 2. Wife, 3. Wife, or Husband, 
&c. | 

6. Laſtly, Each King has a Number annext, to denote the 
Order of Succeſſion, and in what Rank each ſucceeded to the 
Crown, This is abſolutely neceſſary in the Succeſſion to the 
Throne of England, where the Order of the Branches was 
not always obſerv'd, 
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AGE 290. aſter the Account of Bede in the Note, add, Co- 

” temporary with Bede liv'd Stephen Eddi, Heddi, or Eddius, in 
the Reign of Oſric King of Northumberland, he died in 7520. Bede 
ſays he was the beſt Singer in the North; on which Account'he was 
invited to Tork by Wilfrid the Biſhop, whoſe Life he wrote in 
in ſomewhat a better Stile than could be expected from that Age. 
This Treatiſe, which contains ſeveral material Paſſages relating to 
the Eccleſiaſtical as well as Civil State, having continued in Manu- 
ſcript in the Library of Sir John Cotton, and alſo in that of Salis- 
bury, was publiſh'd by Dr. Gale in his laft Volume of Engliſh 
Writers. 

Page 404. 1. 6. at the Word Execution, inſert by Way of Note. 
* Edgar in the Saxon Annals, Anno 969, is ſaid to have order'dall 
Thanet to be laid waſte. Brompton ſays, it was for inſulting his 
Laws. A. Weſtminſter affirms, twas for ſeizing and plundering 
ſome Yort Merchants that touch'd upon the Iſland. 

Page 20. Il. 17. were, I. was. p. 27. I. 34. Attacotes, r. Atta- 
cotts. p. 85. 1. 8, and 13. Eleutherus, r. Eleutherius. p. ge. J. 16. 
have, r. has. p. 93. 1. 2. began, r. begun. 3 I. 3. Son, r. Bro- 
ther. p. 104. I. 55 Arceluate, r. Areclute. .1. 8. ſo far, r. waz 
ſo far. p. 144. 1. 31. was, r. were. p. 220. I. 17, and 22. Crow- 
land, r. Croyland. p. 267. I. 6. Merica, r. Mercia. p. . 1. I. 4. Ho- 
meldes, r. Homelies. p. 280. I. 13. for 265 r. 785. ibid. 1. 14, 
for 767. r. 787. p. 312. I. 31. Dgrees, r. Degrees. p. 287. 1.8, 
Emperor r. Emperors. P- 295. I. 17. for 500. r. 150. p. 310, |. 
12. ſet, x. fit. p. 527 26, may, r. many. p. 332. I. 24. Affairs, r. 
Affair. p. 346. 1. 22. To this, r. To this End. p. 348. 1. 21. Se- 
cret, r. Cabinet. 5 366. 1. 37. began, r. begun. p. 367. 1. t. ». 
Pelleſworth r. Poleſworth. p. 391. I. 25. to the amount, r. a Mat- 
ter. p. 393. 1. 37+ obſerve, r. obſerv'd. p. 425. I. alt. ». Cron, 


-x, Con. p. 431+ l. n, 3- their r. there. p. 433. I. 23. and, r. of, 
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NN. B. K ſtands for King, K- for Kingdom, the Letter (a) 
before the Number of the Page, means the Note at the 


Bottom of the Page. 
A 


Delard K. of Weſlex, 
211 
A Adelfrid K. of Nor- 


thumberland, 160. 
Maſſacres the Monks of Ban- 


gor, ibid. it ſlain ia Barrie, 
16 
Adelwalch K. of Suſſex athrows 


is reſtor d and ſlain in 3 
Adelwalt K. f N 
Adrian (the Emperor) comes 85 

Brian, 60. is ſtil d the Re- 

ſtorer of Britain, ibid. 
Agricola (Julius) ſent into Bri- 


tain by Veſpaſian, 54. bis ſe- 


Ven Campaigns 55—5 7. brings 
the Britons 10 conform to the 


Roman Cuſtoms, 55. is re- 


call d and poifowd by Domiti- 


an, 59 
Alban (Sr.) his Converſion, 86. 


rſt Martyr in England, ibid. 
Lee, 188 


by the K. of Mercia, 202. 


Albion, whence fo call d, I 
Alcred K. of Narthamberland 


d, 1 
. an Accoumt of him 2 
bis Works, u. 292 
"50 K. of Kent van 2 
— laſt of the Rac £4 
* "Px of Armorica ſends 
the ＋ aid, l 
Aldul Eaſt-Anglia, 192 
Alfr P Northumberland, 
176 


Alfred VIth. Saxon K. ſent to 
Rome at five Tears old, 308. 
anointed by the Pope, ibid? de- 
feated by the Danes, 324. 
his Wars with the Danes, 
32 8—330. reducd to great 


SN. 3 330. Defeats the 


333. wakes Peace 
th them, 334+ equips a Fleet, 


Danes own yy For 

Soverergn, makes Laws 
ibid. # a Sts, and di- 
vides Kingdom into Conn- 
tits, 


720 builds ares wx 3 B7- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tirs, Hundreds, and Tithings, 
344. regulates the Militia, 
345. encourages Trade, 346. 
reſtores Arts and Sciences. ibid. 
ounds Oxford, 347. Diſtri- 
bution of his Time, 350. his 
Works, 351, 428. theregula- 
tion 's Domeſtick Affairs, 
352. his Death and Iſſue, 353. 
the Story of his firſt learning 
ro read, u. 428 
Alfwald I. K. of Northumber- 
land, aſſaſſinated, and ſainted 
after his Death, 179 
Alfwald II. K. of Northumber- 
land, en 
Alfwald R. of Eaſt-Anglia, 
. 192 

Ambresbary, . 413 
Ambroſius retires Pe, — oy 
. is ſent for ? ritons, 

: 8 [. Kein divided between 
him and Vortimer, 103. be- 
comes ſole Monarch, 107. a 
bloody Battle between bim and 
Cerdick, wherein be is ſlain, 


124 

Andred R. of Northumberland, 

181. ſubmits to Ecbert, 221 

Angles, whence they came, 78. 

land firſt under twelve Chiefs 

I2 

Anglo-Saxons, 78. give the 

ame of England zo South- 
Britain, 


142 
Anlaff the Son of Sithric K. of 


Northumberland, 2vades 
Northumberland, but is de- 
feated by Athelſtan, 371, 372. 
retires into Ireland, 375. 
comes Maſter of North um- 
berland, 376. flies out of the 
Kingdom, © . 
Annas R. of Eaſt- Anglia, 191 


Anointing and Crowning firſt iu- 
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troduc d by K. Alfred, . 


365 
Ardulph K. of Northumberland, 
forcd to fly to the Court of 


France, 180 
Armorica, u. 3 "B48 
Arthur frſt appears, 103. ſlays 

Howel K. of Areclute, 104. 

created Patrician, 108. goes to 

Jeruſalem, 112. defeats the 

Northern Foy _ again, 

119. ic aſſiſte the K. o 

Armorica, _ 2 Ba, 
dulph and Colgrin, and alſo 

Cerdick, ibid. he Saxons u- 

rite againſt him, 123. is cho- 

ſen Monarch, 124. ravages the 

Country of the Pits, 126. 

makes Peace with Cerdick, 

127. aſſumes the Title of En- 

peror, 128. four Epocha's 

_ with relation to Arthur, 129. 
goes to aſſiſt the K. of Armori- 
ca, ibid. his Crown ſeix d by 
Modred his Nephewy, 130. is 
ſlain in a Battle with Modred, 
133. his Body found 600 Nears 
er, | RE” Ts "of 
Aſaph, WT 
Aſſerius, an Account of him and 

his Works, 431 
Athelney, . 330 
Athelſtan VIIIth. Saxon R. ſuc- 
ceedt his Father, though a Ba- 
ftard, 365. bred up under bis 

17 wap wo „ibid. Marries 

is Siſter to Sithrick K. of Nor- 
_ thumberland, 367. 2 
with the Danes, 371. invades 

Scotland, 369. expoſes his 

Brother Edwin to the Mercy of 

the Waves, 370. founds an 

Abby, ibid. is invaded by the 

Scots and Danes, ibid, but 
defeats them, 372. lays a Tri- 


byte on the Welſh, ibid. M- 
racles 


* in bis Favour, ibid. 
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narrow Eſcape, 373. his Death 257. of » or Hex- 
and Character, 374. had the har, 25 8. 0 cheſter, 264. 
Bible tranſlated into Saxon, ef Wincheſter, 263. of Sher- 

born, 266. of Litchfield, 267. 


| 75 
Auſtin the Monk ſent into "41 


land by Grego 


ry I. his Arrival 


and civil Reception by Ethelbert 


K. of Kent, 226. whom he 


Worceſter, Hereford, and 
eiceſter, 268. of London, 
270. of Dunmoc, or Thet- 
ford, or Norwich, 273. of 


Converts, 227. conſecrated 


Selſey, or Chicheſter, 274. 
Archbiſhop, 228. his F 


of Crediton, or Kirton, Wells 


to the Pope, 231. endeavours and Petrockſtow or Padſtow, 
to bring the Britiſh Biſhops zo 421 
own the Pope's Authority, 234 Boadicea, Queen of the Iceni- 
=—=237. bis Death and Epi- ans, ſcourg'd by the Romans, 
tapb, 238. Remarks on bim 49. ſtirs up theBritons to maſ- 
and his Miſſion, 283---2866 ſacre 80000 Romans, 50. her 
Authun and Berthun Kings of Speech to her Army, 51. is de- 
Suſlex, 203 ated, and poiſons herſelf, 53 
Brigantes, 44 | 
B. . Britain, irs Extent, 13. when.e 


fo call d 14. how divided in 
Czfar's Time, 26. its State in 
the Reigns of Au » Tibe- 
rius, and Cali 40. dwi- 
dd by Conſtantine into three 


Peres laſt K.of Kent, 200. 
is 


d by Egbert, 277 
Baldulphus, 108. eſcapes iz the 


Habit of a Peaſant, 120. is 


flain by Arthur, 125 . Provinces, and afterwards into 
Bingor-Monaltery 160 four, 65. attack'd by ſeveral 
Bar 5 N 


20 
Bede, an Account of him and his 
: Works, 5 PER 290 
eorna K. -Anglia, 192 
Beornred K. of Mercia, elected 
by the Army, 185. Apo d, 
186 

Bernicia, (K 110 
Bernulph K. of Mercia, 189. 


odoſius, who adds a fifth Pro- 
vince, 67. firſt calld England, 
142, 300. its State at the Be- 
ginning of the Heptarchy, 


I 
Brithrick K. of Weſſex lane 
Egbert, 212. is poiſom d by his 
i 213 


Nations, and defended 7 The- 


e 
vanquiſb d by Egbert, 216. Britons, their Original, 15. Cu- 
n in Battle, 219  ſtoms and Manners, 16. ways 
Berthun K. of Suſſex, 203 * fighting and Trade, 18. Religi- 


Birinus converts the Weſt-Sax- 
ons, 264. builds 4 Cathedral 
at Dorcheſter, ibid. 

Biſhopricks, (when erected) of 
Rockeſter, 229. of York, or 


on, 20. Government, 22. 
Wars with the Romans, 31 
9. reduc'd to Freun by 

the Picts and Scots, 70. abate 
don d by the Romans, 71. in 
" danger 


Anger 


ö 


liect a Monarch, 74. 


Britain by che Scots, ibid. g ve 

their Country to 
. theReaſons 
Weakneſs, ibid. a terrible Fa- 


mine among them, 73. apply to 


the Romans in vain, ibid. c- 


ſolve to call in the Saxons, 75. 
their firſt Comver 7 85. ford 
Embaſſadors to r ns ho, 
2 to rs Scots fig 

apquiſhy d by eaulin, 140. 
25 at laſt to fly into Armori- 

ca and Wales, 141 

Bruern (Ear!) brings in the 
Danes into Northumberland, 
to revenge himſelf on Osbert 


Ff;ᷓũor raviſhing his Lady, 316, 

17 

Brutus, his Story, - | 18 
8 C: 


A doc, ; 248 
Cambria, whence deriv'd, 
; 15. 16 


Cambridge Univerſity, when 
founded. 359» 419 
Caledonians, 60. cut the 
Army in Pieces, 61. are con- 
- quer'd 7 Severus. 63 


Catatacus, 41, K. . of the 
lures, 45. talen Nabe, by 
Oftorius, ibid. General of t 
Confederate Army of the Bri- 

tons nine Tears againſt the Ro- 


mans, 46. his Speec before the 
: ibid. 


64 Cerdick, bis Arrival, 119 


| and General of the — 
Army of the Britons, 36. is 


| Mate — 37. hefe 


of their 


and re- 


Roman 
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of being drove out fr ſes his Troops, ve 


mg only. 
4000 Men to . Ro- 
mans, ibid. becomes Tributar ? 
20 Czfar, 38 
Cearlus K. of Mercia, frees Mer- 
cia from the Dominion of the 


K. of Kent, 182 
Cedwalla K. of Weſſex, and 
Monarch of the Anglo-Saxons, 
207. converts the Tſleof Wight, 
208, his te Rome, 
where he died, 208. his Epi- 
 taph, u. 209 
Cenfus K. of Weſlex, 207 


Cenowalch K. of Weſſex, . 
thron d ly Penda, 206. is con- 
verted during his Exile, 26 4 
— Cauſe es Religion to flouriſh in 
Weſſex, 265. his Wars with 
the K. of Mercia, 206 

Cenred K. of Mercia urns 
Mon, 


| Centwin K. of Wellex, 207. 4 


niſhes Cedwalla, 
N of Mercia, 189 
9 K. of Weſlex, famous 
Victories over the Bri- 


= 212. aſſaſſinated in the 
' Houſe of one of his Miftreſſes 


Ceolred K. of Mercia, zo Friend 
to the Monks, 184. died * 
HE and talking with t 


erty K. of Weſlex, 


uph K. | 
pos d by Bernul 7 . 
ph K. Northumber- 

land turns Monk, 178 
Ceolwulph K. of Weſſex, * 


2 Forr:der 155 

ey, 4, K. is - 
„ Andes. 122. choſml 
Gemralof all the Saxons, 123- 


defeats 


rol 


Cilla, Son to Ella, 108. 


The 1 N 


| defeats and flays Ambroſius, 


124. is vanquiſb d by Arthur, 
125. founds the Km of Weſ- 
ſex, 127. over-runs the Iſle of 
Wight, 129. his Death, 131- 


Cheſter, thence ſo call d, axd 


when built, u. 376 


Chicheſter, whence ſo call'd, and 


when built, u. 275 - 


Church, of the Britons, by whom 
founded, 83, 84. its State du- 


ring the Saxon War, 146. du- 
ring the Heptarchy of Kent, 
223. of Northumberland, 
242. of Weſlex, 264. of 
Mercia, 266. of Eſſex, 270. 
of Eaſt-Anglia, 272. of Suſ- 
lex, 274. remarks onthe pri- 
mitive State of the Church of 
England, 282. its State from 
Egbert to Edward the Mar- 
e hp 7 © 413-434 


* 
. 


Cinigilil K. FWeſſex, 205. His 


Wars with Edwin K. of Nor- 
thumberland, 166, 167. is 
converted by Birines, e 


ſuccee 


TER 
drains Britain of its Forces, 66. 
Conſtantius the Emperor dies at 


\ York, 65 
Corf-Caſtle, where Edward the 


Martyr was murder'd, 412 
Cornwal, why ſo call d, and = 
nam d by the Britons, 154 


Councils held by Auſtin to bring 
the Britons or Welſh to own 
the Pope's Juriſdliction, 235. 
236. of Whitby about Eaſter» 
Day, 253. of Hertford, 175 
Canons, 276. of Becanceld, 
ibid. of Berkamſted, its Ca- 
none, 278. of Cloveſhoo, 
279, 281. of Calcuith, 280, 
281. of Finchale, .2$1. the 
Nature of theſe Councils, 424. 
of Wincheſter, where the 
Tithes were granted to the Cler- 
2, ibid. of Graetly, with its 
Laws and Canons, ibid. ſeve- 
ral other Canons and Conſtituti- 

ons, N 28. 
Crida lands in Britain, 140. 
 founds the K of Mercia, 141, 


; 20 
his Father in the Kingdom of Cudred R. of Kent, 2 
Suſſex, 126. reigns 76 Tears, Cudred K. of Weſſex, his Wars, 
| FE” 201 211 


Claudius Cœſar invades Britain, 
the Occaſion of it, 4.1. routs the 
Rritons, but leaves them in 
Poſſeſſion of their Ejtates, 43. 


is paid divine Honour, ibid. fr- 


Cuthbert (St.) made Biſbop 
' Lindisfarn, 259. 1 dc 
Biſhoprick, ibid. ſainted after 
bis Death, ibid. his Body, re- 
nov d to Durham, bid. 


nam d Britannicus, ibid. 
Colgrin, Son to Ella, 108. ſlain | bz 

in Battle, 125 | D. 
Columba (S.) 148 "cr 
Columbanus, 149 Anes, their Origiu, 294. be- 
Conſtantine (the Great) born in come powerful er Sea, 295. 


Britain, 65. the Civil Govery- enter into Aſſociations, and 
nent of the Empire, and of Plunder ſeveral Parts of Eu- 
Britain in his Time, 65, 66. * W firſt Deſcent | 

| L. 115 n 
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on England, 213. land at 
Charmouth, and defeat Eg- 
bert, 299. join the Corniſh, 
and are vanquiſſii d by Egbert, 
ibid. ver- run Kent and Mid- 
dleſex, 303. ſlay the K. of 
Northumberland, 305. ra- 
vage Weſſex, ibid. ſail up the 
Thames with 300 Ships, ibid. 
and plunder London and Can- 
terbury, 306. are cut in Pieces 
by K. Athelſtan, ibid. rezew 
their Invaſions, and burn Win- 
cheſter, 3 14. ravage Kent, 
ibid. burn the Monaſteries, 


323. conquer Mercia, 325. 
in Poſſeſſion of one half of Eng- 
land, 354 
Danmenij, 74 
David, (Sr.) 147 
Deira, 143 


Denmark, whence fo call d, 293 
Dinoth, Abbot of Bangor, his 
Speech to Auſtin the _ 
2 
Druids, 19. their religious as 
ims, 21. Women as well as 
Men Druids, 22 
Dubricius, (Sr.) 147 
Dunſtan (St.) 2 large Account 
of him, 3 95---397. underſtood 
Muſick, Painting, &c. 395. 
bred up by his Uncle Athelm 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ib, 
goes to Court, and is baniſh'd 
thence, ibid. retires to Glaſ- 
ſenbury, ibid. made Abbot, 
396. Biſhop of Worceſter, 
ibid. in great favour with 
Edgar, ibid. ade Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, and the Popes 
Legate, 397. eſpouſes thes 
Cauſe of the Monks, 398. geit 
K. Edgar to harangue in their 


Favour, 399. Crowns K. Ed- 
ward in Oppoſition to the Nobi- 
lity, 410. is made prime Mini- 
ſter, ibid. aſſembles a Con- 
vention auhere aCrucifix ſpeaks, 
and — gf where St. Andrew 
interpoſes, 411. miraculouſly 
preſerv d at the Convention - 
Calcuith, ibid. he Reaſon 
tha exceſſrve Praiſes given 

im by the Monks, 4.33. the Ste- 
ry of St. Dunſtan and the De- 
vil, 1. ibid. 
Dunulf, an Account of him, 
431 


E. 


Aſt-Anglia, (K of) how 
- bounded, 190. founded by 
Uffa, ibid. the Succeſſion of 
the Kings, 190—192 

Edbald K. of Kent marries his 
Mother-in-law, and turns Hea- 
then, 198. is converted by Lau - 
rentius, 198—239 

Edbert K. of Northumberland, 
turns Monk, I78 

ORs R. of nets 2 hi 

yes put out the K. 

1 0 4 bil 
gar Allth Saxon K. foments 
the Revolt of the Mercians a- 
gainſt his Brother Edwy, 387. 
is choſen K. of Mercia, 388. 
2 Voice from Heaven declaring 
in his Favour, ibid. recalls 
Dunſtan, 391. ſucceeds to 
Weſſex, 390. firnar'd the 
Peaceful, 391. keeps a ſtand- 
ing Army and a great Fleet, 
ibid. row'd down the Dee b 
eight Kings, 292. clears t 
R of Molves, ibid, Proceedings 

againſt 
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againſt corrupt es, ; 
an Inſtance „ Fer 2 
rage, with Remarks on it, ibid. 
a great Friend to the Monks, 
3 9 9. his famous Harangue in 
their Favour, ibid. a Remark on 
it, u. 402. the Secular Clergy 
turn dout upon it, 403. the Rea- 
fon of the Clamours againſt the 
Seculars, ibid. Remarks on E.d- 
gar's Character given him by 
the Monks, ibid. and 407. his 
Tove- Adventures, 404. the 
Story of his marrying Eifrida, 
495: bis Death and Iſſue, 408. 
is fainted, and the Miracles 
after his Death, 409. the lit- 
zleneſs of his Stature, n. 409. 
Edmund K. of Eaſt-Anglia, 311. 
is beheaded by Ivar the Dane, 
320. his Body found at Thou- 
louſe, ibid. Miracle about his 
Head, n. 417. his pretended 
Martyrdom, 417 
Edmund IXth Saxon K. in- 
vaded by Anlaff the Dane, 3 75. 
arvides the Km with him, ibid. 
Wars with the Danes, 377, 
378. Conquers ,Cumberland, 
and gives it to the K. of Scot- 
land, whojwas to do Homage 
for it, ibid. makes it Death to 
rob, 379. his tragical Death, 
ibid. His Iſſue, 80 
Edred Xth Saxon K. reduces 
Northumberland to @ Pro- 
vince, 380—383. ig guided 
by Dunſtan, 355, rebuilds 
Glaſſenbury, and is a great 
Friend to the Monks, 384. 


his Death reveal d to Dunſtan, - 


ibid. ſtiPd K. of Albion, 385. 
Edrick K. of Ka. ; 199 
Edward the Elder, VIIth Saxon 


K. ſucceeds Alfred, 354. hi 
Wars with Ethelward and the 
Danes, 355---358. founds 
Cambridge, 359. tales Mer- 
cia into his own Hands, 360. 
his Greatneſs, 361. his Death, 
362. his Wives and Children, 
ibid. the Story of his Converſi- 
on, 363. excommunicated by 
Pope Formoſus, 419. exami- 
nation of the ſaid Bull, ibid. 
Edward the Martyr XIIIth Sax- 
on K. crown'd by Dunſtan in 
Oppofition to the Nobility, 4.10. 
is govern d by Dunſtan, ibid. 
his tragical End, 412. Mira- 
cles wrought by his Body, 4.13. 
he is made a Saint aud aMartyr, 

I 

Edwy XIth Saxon K. * 
his Brother Edmund, 385. #0 
Friend to Dunſtan and the 
Monks, ibid. calls Dunſtan to 
an Account, ibid. baniſhes him, 
386. which cauſes a Revolt, 
87. fomented by his Brother 
Edgar ibid. is reduc d to the 
KR of Weſſex, ibid. his Death, 
388. his Charadter bn" 
romthe Afperſion of the Monks, 
Ut 9. pres, x cn 4 of him, ib. 
Edwin K. of Northumberland 
fore d to wander up and down, 
160. is entertain d by Redo- 
wald, K. of Eaſt-Anglia, ib. 
the Story of his Viſion, and how 
he mounted the Throne of Nor- 
thumberland, 161-—165. e- 
lected Monarch, 165. marries 
Ethelburga of France, 166. 
the Story of his Converſion, 242 
—246. enatts good Laws, 
166. ſlain in Battle, 167. his 
Iſſue, ibid. 
LII 2 Egbert 
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Egbert K. of Kent, 198 
Egbert K. of Weſlex, his Cha- 
racter, 213. reduces the Hep- 
tarchy to a Monarchy, 213-— 
221. becomes K. of all Eng- 


_ 298. defeated 10 the 


anes, 299. but vanquiſhes a- 
not her Band, ibid. his Death 


and Iſſue, ZOl 
Egbert an Iriſh Prieſt, an Ac- 
count of him, 291 


Egfrid K. of Northumberland, 
his Succeſſes, 175. choſen Mo- 
zarch, ibid. ſlain by the Picts, 

176 

Egfrid K. of Mercia, 189 

Egrick K. of Eaſt-Anglia flair 


in Battle, 191 
Edgwina, her Dream and Story, 
363 


Elfleda Daughter to Alfred, mar- 
ricd to Ethelred Earl of Mer- 
cia, 337. her Reſolution after 
a hard Labour, 356. her war- 
like Temper, ibid. ſhe fortifies 
ſeveral Cities, 58 

Ella invited over by Hengiſt, 108. 
gains Ground of the Britons, 
109. is defeated by Ambroſi- 
us, 111. aſſumes the Title of 
R. of Suſſex, aud is choſen 


Monarch, 112 
England, when firſt call'd by that 
Name, 142, 300 
Erchenwin aſſumes the Title of 
K. of E ſſex. 1 93 
Ercombert K. of Kent raz'd 
the Tdol-Temples, 198 
Erpwald K. of Eaſt-Anglia, 190. 
aſſaſſmated, . |] 


Eſcus Son ro Hengiſt, 94. Juc- 

ceeds his Father, 111, 195 
Eflex, firſt call d ſa, 107 
Eſſex, (Kn of) its Bounas and 


kin 3 
Ethelbald the IIId Saxon K. 313. 


Extent, 193. Succeſſion of the 
Kings, 193, 194. founded by 
Erchenwin, I9 


Ethelbald K. of Mercia, eller 


Monarch : carries the Preroga- 
tive very high; is defeated by 
the Kings of W'eſſex and Nor- 
thumberland ; ſlain in a Mu- 

i 185 


marries his Mot her- iu- lau, ib. 


Ethelbert K. of Eaſt- Anglia, 


put to Death by Offa, 192 


Ethelbert K. of Kent, the firſt 


Chriſtian K. of the Saxons, 
vanquiſlyd by Keaulin, 196. 
but being declar'd General of a 
Confederate Army, defeats him, 
ibid. is choſen Monarch, ibid. 
ſeizes upon Mercia, and reſtores 
it to Wibba, ibid. marries 
Bertha of France, 197, 224. 


His civil Reception of Auſtin, 


226. by whom he is convert- 


ed, and founds Canterbury Ca- 
thearal, 227 


Ethelbert K. of Kent, 200 
Ethelbert zhe LV th Saxon K. con- 

flicts with the Danes, 314 
Ethelred K. of Northumber- 


land depos'd, 179. recall d and 
plac d on the Throne again, ib. 
murders Oired, ibid. is aflaſſi 
nated, 180 


Ethelred K. of Mercia invades 


Kent, 184. his Queen aſſali- 
nated, ibid. turns Monk, ibid. 


Ethelred K. of Eaſt-Anglia, 192 
Ethelred I. the Vth Saxon K. his 


whole Reign a continual Conflict 
with the Danes, 315. ſlain in 
a Battle with the Danes, 322. 
his Devotion, ibid. 


Ethelrick 
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Erhelrick K. of Eaſt-Anglia, 
ſlain in Batile, 191 
Ethelwulph /e IId Saxon K. de- 
fer'd for the Church, 302. his 
conflict with the Danes, ibid. 
mates his Son Athelſtan K. of 
Kent, 304. addicted to Reli- 
gion, 307. grants a Charter 
for the Tithes, 308, 416. vi- 
ſits the Pope, 309. his Libera- 
lities while at Rome, ibid. 
marries Judith of France, ib. 
depriv'd 
by his Son, 311. makes his Will 


and dies, 3 12. his Iſſue, ibid. 


F. 


xlix converts the Eaſt- Angli- 
ans, 272. fixes his Epiſcopal 
Seat at Dunmoc, remov d af- 
ter warde to Norwich, 273. 
Baptizes Cenowalch K. of 

_ Welles, ibid. 


G. 


(3 Veacus General of the Bri- 
tons defeated by Agricola, 5 7 
Germanus Biſhop of Auxerre, 
comes into Britain on Account 
of the Pelagians, 147 
Gildas of Baden, an Account of 
him and his Works, I49 
Glaſſenbury, 82, 83. an Ac- 
count of it, 395. 7. 396 
Godmanham, 2 Town in Lork- 
ſhire, . 246 
Gogmagog-Hills, 64. 
Goths, their Origin, 294 
Grimbald, an Account of him, 


4392 


D E. 


Guthlac, ax Account of him, 291 


Guy Earl of Warwick fights the 
niſh Giant, 373 


H. 


Alfden > Dane invades 
Englan 26. ſurprizes 
Warkam, ibid. diver Nor- 
thumberland among the Danes, 


2 
of the K of Weſlex Haſtings the Dane invades i. 


land, 338. goes off on a ſud- 
den, 340. Plunders Luna by 
Stratagem, ibid. retires and 
dies at Chartres in France, 341 
Hebrides Iſlands, 24 
Hengiſt, his Character, 91. ar- 
rives with Saxon Troops, and 
beats the Pits and Scots, 92. 
builds Thong-Caſtor, 93. ſends 
for more Saxons, 94. has Kent 
reſign'd him by Vortigern, for 
his Neice Rowena, 95. ſends 
for his Brother Ota, 98. de- 
feats Vortimer, 100. engages 
Ambroſius andy ortimer, 103. 
in all likelihood never return'd 
into Germany, ibid. after 20 
Tears War makes Peace with the 
Brirons, 104. Maſſacres 300 
Britiſh Nobles, 106. dies du- 
ring the War with Ambroſi- 
us, III. the firſt K. of Kent, 


I 
Hermenrick K. of Kent, 0 
Heptarchy, the Nature of it. 
I55. its Diſſolution, and the 
Reaſons of it, 221 
Hibernia, whence ſo call d,. 23 
Horſa, 9 1. ſlain atEglesford, 100 
Horſted in Kent, ſo call d from 
Horſa, u. 100 
Humbert 


The INDEX. 


Humbert (St.) 428 


I. 


J<enians, where they inhabit- 
ed, 44. defeated by the Ro- 
mans, ibid. 

Ida lands at Flamborough, 135. 
is acknowledg'd K. by the Nor- 
thumbrians, ibid. builds Beb- 

banburgh, ibid. 

Ina K. of Weſſex, his Wars and 
other Deeds, 209, 210. builds 
the Engliſh College at Rome, 
and ſettles the Tax of Rome- 
{cot for its Maintenance, 187, 

: 188 

John of Beverly (Sr.) 262 

Joſeph of - Arimathea, Exami- 

mation of his preaching in Eng- 
land, Da 83 

Ivar the Dane, invades Nor- 
thumberland, 317. fleas El- 
la alive, 319. enters Mercia, 
ibid. deſtroys the Monaſteries, 
ibid. invades Eaſt-Anglia, and 
kills K. Edmund, 3 20. forms 
the Project of conquering all 
England, 

Julius Cæſar lands in Britain, 32. 
the Deſcription of the Battle at 
his firſt landing, 33. makes a 
Peace with the Britons, ibid. 
his Ships damag'd by a Spring- 

Tide, ibid. ſaves the ſeventh 
Legion, 34. attackd in his 


— 


31 


Camp, ib. defeats them, takes 


Hoſtages, and ſails into Gaul, 
35. lands a ſecond time in Bri- 
| tain, ibid. his Fleet deſtroy d by 

a Storm, ibid. draws up his 

Ships within the Camp, 36. 

v ted by the Britons, ibid. 


| 


defeats them, 37. his Camp at- 
tack'd, 38. makes Peace and 
ſails into Gaul, 39. Remarks 
on his two Expeditions, 38, 39 
Juries inſtituted, 344 


K. 


Kr ſucceeds his Father 
Kenrick, 136. brings the 
other Saxon Kings into Subjecti- 
on, 137. defeats Ethelbert K. 
of Kent, 138. ſeven Tears 
Wars with the Britons, 139. 
is vanquiſhd by Ethelbert, and 
ends bis Days in obſcurity, 205 
Kenred K. of Northumberland, 
I 
Kenrick Son of Cerdick Jl" 
with his Father, 119. ſucceeds 
zo the Kingdom of Weſlex,131. 
dies, 136 
Kent (K of) its Bounds, 195. 
Succeſſion of the Kings, 195 
| 200 
Kentigern, 148 
Knights of the Round Table, 133 


L. 


Aurentius ſucceeds Auſtin in 
the Archbiſhoprick of Can- 
terbury, 238. 1s going off, but 
prevented by aViſion of 
ter, 239. converts Ebald K. 
London beautiſied and fortified 
ſuppos'd to be built, u 337 
Lothair K. of Kent, vanguiſb d 
and ſlain by his Nephew, 198 
Lucius firſt Chriſtian K. of the 
| Britons 


Se. Pe- 


SJ 28 88 


Britons, 8 
Ludican K. of Mercia, 189, 219 


M. 


Ellitus converts the Eaſt- 
Saxons, 
Mercia (Km 
181. why ſo call'd, and its ex- 
tent, 182. Succeſſion of the 
Kings 5 I 82—1 89 
Middleſex, firſt call d ſo, 107 
Mollon Adelwalt K. of Nor- 
thumberland, dzpord, 178 


N. 


N. the ſame with Am- 
* broſius, 124 
Nennius, an Account of him and 
his Works, u. 290. 
Neots (Sr.) an Account of him, 
432 

Normandy, 7— 2 55 
64. Succeſſion of the Dukes, 
oy ib. and 380. 
Northumberland (K” of ) found- 
ed by Ida, 135» divided inta 


Bernicia and Deira, 143. how 
bounded, 150. ſucceſſion of the 
” Kings, 150—181 
A Norwich, wherce ſo call d. u. 273 
it | 
C. 5 


Ota arrives in the North 
with Saxon Troops, 97. 
where they ſettle, 98 
Ota K. of ent, 196 
Odo, an Account of him, 42 
Offa K. of Mercia vanquiſbet 


270 
) how bounded, 


Oſwald K. 


The INDEX, 


the Welſh, 186. and bounds 
them with Offa's Dike, 187. 
barbarouſly murders the K. of 
Eaſt-Anglia, and ſeizzs upon 
bis Rm, ibid. is ſtruck with 
Remorſe, and goes to Rome 
for Abſolution, ibid. grants the 
Peter-Pence, 188. enacted 
Laws, ibid. Contracts a Friend. 
ſhip with Charles the Great, 
189. erects Lichfield into an 
Archbiſhopri 268 


ck, 
Offa K. of Eſſex turn d Monk, 


I 
Oſdovius, 45. not Fe 25 
200 Tears after the Norman 


Conqueſt, u. i 3 
Osbald K. of Northumberland, 
choſen and depos'd in 27 Days, 


| | 180 
Osbert K. of Northumber- 


land raviſbes Earl Bruern's 
Lady, 16 


Oſred K. of N d 4 
vicious Prince ſlain in Battle, 
I 7 


Oſted II. K. of Northumber- 


land, ſbut up in @ Monaſtery, 
179. and afterwards murder d 
by Ethelred,. ' ibid. 
Oſtic K. of Northumberland, 
i 178 

Oſulf K. of Nanbemd 
aſſaſſmated, 178 
Northumberland, 
defeats Cadwallo, 169. his 
good Nualities, 170. is choſen 
Monarch, ibid. oppos'd and 

| ſlain by Penda K. of Mercia, 
171 

Oſwy K. of Bernicia, 171. puts 
Odwin K. of Deira Ag Death, 
173. Defeats and flays the 
Kings of Mercia and Eaſt- 
Anglia, 


The INDEX. 


Anglia, :bid. Seizes upon Mer- 
cia, 174. Drove thence by 
Wulpher, ibid. ſucceeds to De- 
ira, which he gives his Son Al- 
fred, ibid. his Death and Iſſue, 


175 
Oxford Univerſity, when found- 
ed, | 347> 418 
P. 
P. what, u. 229 


Paſcentius Son of Vorti- 
gern made K. of Brecknock 
and Radnor, I2I 

Patern (St.) an Account of him, 
148 

Patrick (St.) an Account of him, 
147 
Paulinus ſent into England,231. 


* 


Uandrida, Cenulph's Daugh- 

ter K. of Mercia, l 
nates her Brother and throws 
bis Body into a Well, 189 
Quicelm K. of Weſſex, 205. 
his Wars with Edwin K. of 
Northumberland, 243. #s 
converted, 264 


R. 


R Edowald K. of Eaſt-Anglia, 

170. See Edwin K. of Nor- 
thumberland. 

Roderic the Great, x. of Wales, 
invades Mercia, 304. divides 
Wales into three Kingdoms, 


converts the Northumbrians, | ibid. 
246. firſt Biſhop of York, ib. Rollo I. Duke of Normandy, 
Penda K. of Mercia, 182. con- 304 
quers Northumberland, 167. Romeſcot, what, 188 
an Accident at the Siege of Rowena, 94 
Bamborough, 171. ſlain in 
Battle, 174. his Iſſue, 183 , 
Peter-Pence, 188. extended o- 8. 
ver England. 309 : | 
Picts, their Original, 24, 28. SAmſon, Elder and younger, 
are entirely deſtroy d by the 3 3 
Scots, 303 Saxons, their Origin, 76. them 
Picts-Wall, | 63 State when invited over by the 


Plautius ſent by Claudius into > Britons, 77. their Govern- 


Britain, his Succeſs, 41, 42 
Plegmund, . 41 
Porta lande at Portland, 121 


Portugal, whence ſo call d, 23 


Puckle-Church, z. 379 


ment and Religion, 79. arrive 
in Britain, 92. more Troops 
come over, 94. demoliſh the 
Churches and maſſacre the 
Prieſts, 100. conquer the K. 
4 Galway, 121. give the 
ritons the Name of Welſh, 
and Cambria of Wales, 142 
Saxred, Seward, and Sigebert, 
Jom 


The I N D E X. 


Aw Kings of Eſſex, ſlain all 


three in a Battle with the k. of Swithred, X. 


Weſlex, 193 
Scots, their Origin, 22. Diſpute 
about their Antiquity, 26. dri- 
ven out of Scotland by the 
Picts and Romans, 67. re- 
call d by the Pits, 68 
Scotus (Johannes) a large Ac- 
count of him, 425 
Sebbe K. of Eſſex, I 
Sebert or Saba K. of Eſſex, fot 
Chriſtian K. of that Kingdom, 
193 
Seolred K. of Eſſex ſlain, 194 
Severus the Emperor comes into 
Britain, 62. conquers the Ca- 
ledonians, builds the Picts- 
Wall, and dies at York, 6 3 
Sexburg Queen of Weſſex, 206 
Sigebert, K. of Eaſt-Anglia, 
191. erects Schools, and pro- 
motes the Converſion of his Sub- 
jects, 272. turns Monk, 191 
Sigebert K. of Weſſex, a vici- 


ous Prince, depos'd, 211. flain 


by a Swineherd, ä 

Sigebert he Little, k. of Eſſex, 
19 

Sigebert the Good, K. of Efes 


by Nelas 


aſſaſſinated by two 
ions, 1 13 Uffa firſt ho of Eaſt=Anglia, 
Sigherd and Senofrid, Kings, of I 


Swithelm K. of Eflex, 194 


of Eſſex, ibid. 
Swithen (Se.) an Account 4 
"4 42 
T. 


Tran ee of Can- 

terbury by Pope Vitalianus, 
his Character, 240. eretts 
Schools, 241. extends his Fu- 
riſdlictian over the North, 259 

Thetford, whence fo call d, u. 
273. @ Biſhop's See, ibid. 

Titil, x. of Eaſt-Anglia, 190 

Trinobantes, 36. make an Ale 
liance with . 

Turketul, an Account of him, 
434. the Battle of Brunen- 
burgh owing 10 his Valour, 
372. turns Monk, andis made 
Abbot of Croyland, after he 
had rebuilt it 2 422 


U. 


VEnutius k. of the Brigar- 
tines breaks with the Ro- 
mans, 48. joins Boadicea, 49 


| 38 
Eſſex, 194 Vortigern choſen Monarch, 77 


Silures, 45 
Sledda K. of Eſſex, 193 


South-Saxons, 108. converted 


by Wilfrid, 274 


Stone-henge, when and how 


Saller . founded by Ella 
uſſex (x 2 Ila, 
its 15 I. the Succeſſion 

of the Kings, 201—203 
Swedes, their Origin, 294 


his Character, ibid. adviſes t 
calling in of tht Saxons, 75. 


joins with Hengiſt, and falls 


in love with his Neice, 94. de- 
livers up Kent to Hengiſt, 95. 
is dethron d by his Son, 99. 
deſerted by his Subject, 107. 

is burnt alive in a Caſtle, 110 
Vortimer ſtirs up the Britons a- 
gainſt the Saxons, 98. aſſumes 
MM ma m the 


The INDEX; 


the Government, 99. fights the Wilbrod, an Account of him, 291 
Saxons at Eglesford, 100. is Wilfrid made Biſbop of York, 
defeated at Crecanford, 103. 256. his Character, ibid. his 
divides the Kingdom with Am- Life, 256-262 
broſius, ibid. is poiſon d, 104. Winfrid, an Account of 55 


W. Witg la ph X. 7 Mercia, 159. 

| —— d by Egbert, 220 

WWeErefrid, am Account of him, Wulfer K. of "Mercia conquers 
431 the Ring f Suſſex, and gives 

Weſlex (Xu of) its Bounds, bim the Iſl: of Wight, 188. 
204. founded by Crida, ibid. roots out Chriſtianity, and puts 
Wibba K. of Mercia, 182 bis two Sons to Death, 267. 


| Widred K. of Kent vanquiſbes gives the Inſtance of Si- 
5 Mollon, 199. his 2 mony in Eng Ric. 4 271 
verrum by Cadwalla Xof Weſ- Wulfig, 432 


x, ibid. 
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